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Freshman  Orientation  Draws  Record  Crowd. 


by  Brian  Martin. 

New  students  got  a 
chance  to  check  out  the 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  campus  from  9:30- 
1 :00  on  August  24  at  the 
5th  annual  Freshman  Ori¬ 
entation. 

About  700  people  at¬ 
tended  the  event:  which 
was  organized  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Orientation  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  was  an  all  time 
high  for  the  event.  The 
crowd  was  made  up  mostly 
of  incoming  freshman  and 
their  families. 

Visitors  were  treated  to 
live  music,  a  free  barbe¬ 
cue,  and  guided  tours  of 
the  school.  The  various  ed¬ 
ucational  departments  had 
tables  and  displays  set  up 
in  the  courtyard  hoping  to 
gain  the  interest  of  the  new 
students. 

A  welcome  speech  was 
given  by  Chancellor  Dale 
Alspaugh,  who  urged  stu¬ 
dents  not  to  throw  this  op¬ 
portunity  away  and  quoted 
the  now  famous  line  from 
Dead  Poets  Society, "Carpe 
Diem”  or  “seize  the  day.” 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger, 
Associate  Professor  of  De¬ 
velopmental  Studies,  also 
spoke  to  the  new  students 


about  the  do’s  and  don’ts 
of  college  life. 

After  the  speeches 
came  another  highlight  of 
the  open  house,  a  comput¬ 


had  to  be  held  in  order  for 

all  to  attend. 

“The  presentation  was 
developed  with  the  help  of 
several  different  depart  - 


of  Library  and  Audio- 

Video  services,  and  Alli¬ 
son  Thomas,  Placement 
Director,  were  narrators 
for  the  presentation.  “It 


I  Activities  Director  Paul  Gillikin  counseling  an  incoming  freshman  at 
Freshman  Open  House  on  August  24.  Photo  provided  by  Joy  Banyas 


er  generated  Multi-Media 
presentation  highlighting 
the  history,  facilities,  and 
activities  of  PU/NC.  The 
computer  presentation  was 
a  new  addition  to  the  open 
house  and  along  with  the 
speeches,  was  presented  in 
the  student  cafeteria  in  the 
Library,  Student,  Faculty 
building. 

Despite  the  large  room, 
two  separate  presentations 


ments  and  people,”  said 
Jeff  Meece,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  Admissions  and 
Chairperson  of  the  Student 
Orientation  Committee. 
"The  English  section  wrote 
the  first  draft  of  the  script 
and  Bill  Strenth,  an  in¬ 
structor  for  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Tech.  dept,  did  the  in¬ 
put  and  set  up  of  the  com¬ 
puter  program  .” 

K.R.  Johnson,  Director 


will  be  nice  to  see  it  all 
come  together,  after  all  the 
work,” 

said  Thomas  before  the 
presentation. 

The  audience  was  treat¬ 
ed  to  music  and  video  im¬ 
ages,  all  generated  by  the 
computer,  while  the  narra¬ 
tors  described  the  facilities 
and  activities  available  for 
students  to  use  and  partici¬ 
pate  in. 


If  you  are  a  student 
looking  for  a 
creative  outlet,  we 
may  be  right  for 
you. 

Reporters,  writers, 
photographers, 
sports  writers, 
artists  and  general 
office  help  needed. 
LSF  rm.  134  or  call 
785  -  5213 


ATM  Valuable  Student  Service 

by  Becky  Martin 


A  new  convenience  has 
been  added  to  the  PU/NC 
campus  this  fall.  In  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  by  the  Tech  building, 
an  ATM,  provided  by  First 
Citizens  Bank,  is  standing 
and  ready  for  use. 

The  ATM,  or  Automatic 
Teller  Machine,  is  a  long 
awaited  asset  for  most  stu¬ 
dents.  Students  who  bank 
with  First  Citizens  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  service  charge 
for  use  of  the  new  ATM. 
However,  if  students  use  an¬ 


other  bank  they  can  be 
charged  up  to  $  1 .50  for  use 
of  it.  The  service  charge 
varies  by  which  bank  the  stu¬ 
dent  uses  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  First  Citizens. 

A  few  years  ago  PU/NC 
had  an  ATM  which  was 
eventually  removed  due  to 
lack  of  use.  Administrators 
hope  this  will  not  happen 
again  since  ATM  cards  are 
more  commonplace  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public.  The 
ATM  will  remain  on  this 


campus  as  long  as  it  is 

being  used. 

Dean  of  Students  John 
Coggins  commented  on  the 
newly  installed  machine  say¬ 
ing, “It’s  a  good  service.  Just 
another  continuing  effort 
from  the  university  to  meet 
student  needs.” 

Although  some  think  the 
location  of  the  ATM  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  it  is 
still  a  much  needed  and  wel¬ 
comed  asset  for  the  PU/NC. 
campus  and  its  students. 
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Letter  from  the  Editor 


As  the  new  editor  of  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central’s  student 
newspaper.  The  Spectator.  I’d 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  a  hearty  “Welcome” 
to  all  the  new  faces  on  our 
campus,  and  a  “Welcome 
back”  to  all  of  our  friends 
from  last  year. 

As  I  look  around  me  I  am 
awed  by  all  the  new  faces 
and  by  the  changes  this 
sleepy  little  university  has 
gone  through  in  the  last  few 
years.  When  I  first  came  here 
in  1991  I  was  struck  by  the 
quiet  beauty  and  the  serene 
nature  of  this  campus.  It  was 
good  to  see  a  university  nes¬ 
tled  in  among  the  trees  and 
the  native  wildflowers.  a 
place  modern,  yet  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  it’s  surroundings. 
Today,  that  charm  still 
abounds  and  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  planting  of 
more  trees  and  careful  land¬ 
scaping.  adding  to  nature’s 
simplicity,  not  detracting  one 
iota  from  it.  The  addition  of  a 
new  TECH  building,  done  so 
artfully  in  coordination  with 
its  surroundings,  is  astound¬ 
ing.  The  newest  building 
looks  like  it  has  always  been 
here,  leaving  no  real  clue  as 
to  the  massive  undertaking 
the  construction  of  it  had  to 
be.  Changes  have  taken  place 


inside  PU/NC  too.  The  Cafete¬ 
ria  has  undergone  some  much 
needed  changes  over  this 
past  summer.  It  has  been 
transformed  from  simply  a 
“place  to  eat”  to  a  comfort¬ 
able,  inviting  crossroads,  a 
place  to  bump  into  old 
friends,  share  lunch  with 
them  and  feel  almost  at 
home . 

There  is  new  paint  and 
wallpaper  throughout  the 
campus,  imparting  a  perhaps 
subliminal  feeling,  at  least, 
that  someone  around  here 
cares  about  our  surroundings. 
And  as  the  research  has 
proven,  the  quality  of  our 
surroundings  has  a  direct  ef¬ 
fect  upon  our  mental  process¬ 
es. 

For  students  who  have  nev¬ 
er  been  on  a  college  campus 
all  this  might  seem  run  of  the 
mill  or  ordinary.  It  isn’t. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  to 
other  schools  can  testify  to 
that  fact.  There  is  probably 
no  other  college  campus 
within  a  hundred  mile  range 
where  you  can  walk  out  of  a 
fully  up  to  date  computer  or 
tech,  lab  and  see  a  real  live 
coyote  playing  leap  frog  with 
a  field  mouse,  or  a  deer  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  wild  grass  as  its 
fawn  looks  sleepily  at  you. 
This  place  is,  truly  a  pretty 
good  place  to  be. 

The  other  really  amazing 
thing  about  this  campus  is 


me  quality  of  its  instructors. 
The  teaching  staff  at  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  assembled.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly  though,  is  the  dedica¬ 
tion  this  staff  has  to  PU/NC 
students.  The  professors  on 
this  campus  are  the  most  ap¬ 
proachable,  patient  and  un¬ 
derstanding  teachers  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  ask  for.  Appreci¬ 
ate  them,  for  they  are  a  rare 
commodity. 

Moving  on  to  Spectator 
business.  I’d  also  like  to  take 
this  moment  to  invite  ALL 
students,  old  and  new  alike, 
to  share  their  written  and 
creative  talents  with  us.  An 
open  invitation  is  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  student,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  member  on 
this  campus  to  submit  arti¬ 
cles,  stories,  ideas  and  pho¬ 
tographs  for  publication  in 
The  Spectator. 

As  for  the  internal  work¬ 
ings  of  our  student  newspa¬ 
per,  we  are  working  with 
some  new  staff  members  and 
welcoming  back  some  old 
ones  as  well.  Back  for  anoth¬ 
er  “go  at  it”  are  Brian  and 
Becky  Martin,  infamous  au¬ 
thors  of  that  beloved  bicker¬ 
ing  by-line...  Sibling  Rivalry. 
Brian  and  Becky  are  back 
this  year  to  “tickle  our  fan¬ 
cies”  as  well  as  to  take  on 
some  more  serious  journalis¬ 
tic  responsibilities.  Brian  will 
be  assuming  the  post  of  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  and  working  as 


our  key  investigative  reorter. 
Becky  will  be  our  news  coor¬ 
dinator,  faculty  liaison  and 
Co-assistant  Editor. 

New  to  the  staff  is  Zoe 
Scott,  a  BLS  major  who  will 
be  working  as  our  Co-assis¬ 
tant  Editor.  Zoe  will  be  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  writing  and 
attempting  to  tolerate  the 
rest  of  us.  Good  luck  Zoe!!! 

Max  White  will  be  taking 
photos  again  and  we  also 
have  a  new  photographer, 
Angie  Harrington.  We  wel¬ 
come  Angie  and  all  the 
promise  she  holds.  Angie  was 
active  in  high  school  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  rumor  is  that 
she  won  some  major  awards 
in  that  field.  We  can  only 
benefit  from  a  talent  such  as 
hers. 

Oh,  yeah.  I’m  back  too. 

Some  of  you  may  recognize 
me  from  days  gone  by  as  the 
notorious  Spectator  colum¬ 
nist...  Rob  Norris.  Yes,  that 
was  me.  I  wrote  IN  YER  FACE 
and  shared  my  eccentric 
thought  processes  with  any¬ 
one  who  would  read  them. 
Many  past  readers  oiThe 
Spectator  have  asked  me  if 
I’m  still  going  to  write  IN 
YER  FACE  this  year.  I’ll  give 
it  my  best  shot.  Well,  the  old 
clock  on  the  wall  tells  me  it’s 
time  to  sign  off.  so  once 
again,  welcome  back  to  Pur¬ 
due  North  Central,  study 
hard  and  good  luck! 


The  Spectator 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions.  We  strong¬ 
ly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and/or 
shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  withheld  from  publication  if  requested.  Views 
expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  in  whole  or  in  part  of  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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PROGRAM  NOTES  FROM  THE  FINANCIAL 
AID  OFFICE 


Child  of  Disabled  Veteran  Program 

This  program  is  a  remission  of  fees  program  that  provides  an  educational 
benefit  for  children  of  veterans  disabled  in  line  of  duty  during  wartime. 

The  benefit  reduces  the  amount  of  tuition  that  Purdue  University  North 
Central  charges  eligible  students. 

Key  points  are: 

-Entitlement  is  not  limited  by  age  of  the  applicant. 

-Entitlement  can  be  used  for  undergraduate  or  graduate  study. 

Students  wishing  to  investigate  this  program  should  contact  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  Room  40.  Schwarz  Hall.  Applications  are  filed  through  the  In¬ 
diana  Department  of  Veteran’s  Affairs,  and  available  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 
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||  statistical  computations.  Whoa* 
Wouldn’t  it  be  extraordinary  if  one 
i  calculator  could  handle  so  many  diverse 
||  needs,  and  still  be  easy  to  use?  Well, 
S  now  one  does  just  (bat.  Presenting  the 
|||  TI-83  Graphing  Calculator. 

The  revolutionary  TI-83  handles  a  host 
i-ef  functions  for  a  variety  of  college 
/  subjects,  find  if  you’re  familiar  with  the 
popular  Ti-82,  picking  up  the  TI-83  will 
be  a  soap.  The  new  TI-83.  In  a  multi- 
function  world,  there  simply  is  no  equal. 
Check  it.  out  at  your  campus  bookstore 
^  or  favorite  retailer  where  Tl  calculators 
are  sold. 
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by  Brian, 
Twin  “A” 

Greetings  and  salu¬ 
tation  once  again  my  fel¬ 
low  students.  Becky  did  (or 
did  not)  cover  what  our  col¬ 
umn  is  basically  about,  so  I 
will  dispense  with  that  as¬ 
pect  of  my  portion  and  in¬ 
stead  introduce  myself  to  all 
you  new  students  out  there. 

I  am  Brian  Martin,  Knight 
Errant  and  High  Royal  Ad¬ 
visor  to  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  table. 
No,  not  really.  I  am  Brian 
Martin,  wannabe  writer  / 
journalist  /  actor  /  hitman  / 
millionaire  /  and  all  around 
nice  guy.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I’ve  returned  to 
school  again  this  year.  NO, 
not  to  have  myself  analyzed 
for  free  in  Psychology  class. 
That’s  just  an  added  plus. 
No,  my  fellow  students,  the 
real  reason  is  the  same  as 
many  of  you  out  there. 

I  want  to  be  rich. 

Yes,  I  Want  to  live 
the  s o  called  “American 
Dream.’’  I  want  to  have 
enough  money  to  bath  in! 
I  want  to  be  able  to  walk 
through  downtown 
Chicago  looking  at  the 
stuff  in  the  windows  of 
the  fanciest  stores  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  IF  I 
can  afford  it.  Because  I  want 
to  know  that  if  I  really  want¬ 
ed  to.  I  could  buy  the  whole 
DAMN  STORE! 

OK.  so  I  realize  that  might 
be  taking  the  matter  a  little  to 
the  extreme.  I  have  a  nasty 
habit  of  doing  that.  Never 
the  less,  the  majority  of  col¬ 
lege  students  go  to  school 
hoping  to  guarantee  the  fact 
that  when  they  get  out  they 
will  have  at  well  paying, 
highly  lucrative  and  impor¬ 
tant  job  waiting  for  them. 
Sadly,  this  may  not  always 
be  the  case.  • 

Sure,  a  college  degree  can 
almost  be  called  a  manda¬ 
tory  requirement  if  you  want 
any  job  that  pays  more  than 
minimum  wage.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  that  piece  of  paper, 
is  just  that,  a  piece  of  paper. 
A  degree  is  not  a  magic 
wand  you  can  wave  in  the  air 


and  “kazaam”  you  have  a 
job.  You  still  have  to  look 
for  the  job,  they  just  don’t 
come  to  you.  Then  you 
have  to  realize  you  can’t 
hold  out  forever  for  the  job 
of  your  dreams.  You  still 
have  to  eat  and  unless  you 
want  to  stay  with  Mom  and 
Dad  for  another  few  years 
you’ll  most  likely  have  to 
find  an  in-between  job.  That 
is  to  say.  a  job  in  any  field 
that  will  hire  you  while  you 
are  still  looking  for  that  “per¬ 
fect”  job. 

Now  that  you’re  scared. 
I’m  about  to  make  it  worse. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  “perfect”  job  may  never 
come.  You  may  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  degree  in  a  use¬ 
ful  and  promising  field  and 
you  still  may  never  be  able 
to  do  anything  with  it. 
Take,  for  example,  a  person 
I’m  very  close  to.  She  went 
to  school  part  time  for  quite 
a  while  in  order  to  get  her  as¬ 
sistant  teaching  degree.  She 
thought  teaching  would  be 
an  excellent  job  for  her  in  a 
field  that  holds  a  lot  of 
promise. 

Unfortunately,  the  reality 
of  the  situation  was  that  once 
she  graduated  she  found  that 
many  schools  would  only 
hire  assistant  teachers  as 
part-time  employees  and  that 
usually  meant  they  were 
only  called  in  as  substitute 
teachers.  Being  a  substitute 
means  irregular  hours  and. 
worse  yet.  erratic  pay 
checks.  This  truly  intelligent 
individual,  unfortunately,  has 
only  found  work  as  an  of¬ 
fice  worker  where  her  tal¬ 
ents  and  dedication  are  un¬ 
used  and  under-appreciated. 
Good  luck  Sandy.  I  hope  you 
find  something  better  soon. 

Now.  I  apologize  if  I  have 
made  any  of  you  out  there 
decide  to  quit  school  now 
and  head  for  the  hills.  That 
was  never  my  intent.  If  any 
of  you  really  feel  that  you 
could  do  better  in  life  by  not 
going  to  college  you  are  ei¬ 
ther  a  fool  or  you  should 
plan  on  joining  the  army  as 
a  moving  target  for  the 
sniper  training  program.  In 
both  cases  you  are  expend¬ 
able. 


My  intent  was  just  to  edu¬ 
cate  you.  That  is  the  real 
purpose  of  college,  to  EDU¬ 
CATE.  Sure,  you  can  have 
a  good  time  when  you  are 
here;  and  yes,  a  person  with 
a  college  education  is  usual¬ 
ly  going  to  make  more  out  in 
the  real  world  than  someone 
who  doesn’t.  But,  put  all 
that  to  the  side  and  see  what 
all  this  is  really  about:  To 
make  you  a  better  person  at 
the  end  of  your  college  ca¬ 
reer  than  you  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  If  nothing  else,  I 
have  to  say  that  for  me,  col¬ 
lege  has  been  less  of  a 
“School”  experience  and 
more  of  a  life  experience. 
Stop  laughing  Freshmen, 
I’m  serious. 

I  know  this  sounds 
corny,  but  the  proverbial 
“Voice  of  Experience”  is 
talking  to  you  so  you  may  as 
well  pay  attention.  College 
is  no  guarantee  for  success  in 
life,  take  that  one  to  heart. 
But  it  is  a  good  foundation. 

Your  History,  Science,  So¬ 
ciology,  Psychology,.  En¬ 
glish,  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Humanities,  are  all  disci¬ 
plines  that  may  or  may  not 
be  beneficial  to  a  person  who 
is  just  out  “degree  hunting.” 
But.  these  are  things  that 
colleges  teach  to  everybody, 
regardless  of  degree,  because 
they  are  vital  for  growth  in  the 
human  experience. 

If  you  blow  off  the  classes 
that  you  don’t  think  you’ll 
need  in  your  future  job  you 
are  just  limiting  your  options 
and  your  horizons.  Take  a 
broad  field  of  study  here. 
Don’t  let  yourself  become 
so  dedicated  to  one  goal  (a 
huge  income)  that  you  miss 
the  point.  College  isn’t  a  race 
to  win  for  some  trophy 
called  a  Degree.  It’s  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  a  destination  you  have 
to  arrive  at.  it’s  called  your 
life. 

Of  course.  That’s  just  my 
opinion,  I  could  be  wrong 
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Yet  Another  Example  of  Acceptable 

by  Becky, 
Twin  “ B ” . 


Hey  kiddies!  For 
those  of  you  new  to 
PU/NC(said 
PUNK),  this  col¬ 
umn  is  called  Sib¬ 
ling  Rivalry.  Kin- 
da  catchy,  isn’t  it?? 
I  just  happen  to 
share  this  writing 
space  with  my 
brother.  Yippee. 
O.K.  enough  with 
the  introductions. 

As  you  all  know, 
school  has  started. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing.  I  think  it’s  a 
little  of  both.  All 
summer  I’ve  been 
dreading  coming 
back  to  school. 
Why?  If  you  have 
to  ask  —  you’re  a 
freshman. 

Yes,  PU/NC  is  a 
great  school;  I’m 
not  knocking  it. 
However,  the 
amount  of  time  and 
work  you  will  have 
to  put  into  it  is  as¬ 
tounding.  Grant¬ 
ed,  all  of  the  hard 
work  pays  off  in  the 
long  run,  but  it 
leaves  little  time 
for  a  social  life  if 
you  also  have  a  job, 
as  I  do.  Then,  I  the 
brain,  decide  to 
participate  in  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activ¬ 
ities. 

Actually,  being 
active  has  been 
good  for  me.  Not 
only  have  I  been 
able  to  make  new 
friends,  but  I’ve 
gained  some  expe¬ 
rience...  with  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Anyway,  once  I 
got  here  I  found 
that  I  like  school  a 
lot  more  this  year. 


Not  only  am  I  NOT 
A  FRESHMAN  any¬ 
more,  but  I  actual¬ 
ly  have  seen  people 
that  I  am  really 
glad  to  see.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  close  you 
become  to  people 
who  have  seen  you 
act  really  stupid.  I 
happen  to  act 
stupid  a  lot.  I  don’t 
mean  to  do  it,  it’s 
an  involuntary 
thing. 

Most  of  you  are 
probably  saying,  “I 
don’t  act  stupid, 
EVER,  that’s  only 
you.”  Ah,  my 
friends,  that’s 
where  you  are 
wrong!!  Some¬ 
times,  in  order  to 
loosen  up  you  need 
to  act  stupid.  Some¬ 
times  the  profes¬ 
sors  MAKE  you  act 
stupid  in  order  to 
get  their  points 
across.  What  I’m 
trying  to  say  is  that 
it’s  O.K.  to  demean 
yourself  once  in  a 
while.  Don’t  worry 
so  much  about 
what  others  think 
of  you.  The  only 
thing  that  matters 
is  what  you  think 
cf  yourself  Kapeesh? 

There  are  some 
things  that  I 
learned  about  col¬ 
lege  the  hard  way,  I 
don’t  want  you  to 
make  the  same 
mistakes  I  did  so 
pay  attention. 

1.  Don’t  skip 
class.  We  all  get 
the  urge,  especially 
myself,  but  you 
can’t  learn  if  you 
aren’t  taught. 

2.  When  you 
have  homework 
to  do,  do  it!  Get  it 
over  with  quickly. 
This  way  you  can 
have  fun  and  not 
worrv  about  the  16 


page  term  paper 
you  have  due  to¬ 
morrow  you  know, 
the  one  that  you 
put  off  for  three 
weeks.  (This  is 
from  experience!!) 

3.  Use  the  study 
guides  that  come 
with  some  of 
your  books.  They 
wouldn’t  sell  them 
to  you  if  you 
couldn’t  profit  from 
them  in  some  way. 

4.  Make  friends 
in  your  classes. 
The  class  time  goes 
by  much  quicker 
that  way  and  you 
have  someone  who 
knows  the  assign¬ 
ment  if  you  don’t. 

5.  As  hard  as  it 
maybe  •••  FOCUSES 
Once  you  get  off 
track  it’s  really 
hard  to  get  back  on. 

6.  Always  re¬ 
member...  There  is 
someone,  some¬ 
where  who  loves 
you.  If  you  need 
help  coping  with 
the  stress  of  life,  go 
talk  to  them,  they 
care  and  can  usu¬ 
ally  help. 

Listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  Why 
should  you  listen  to 
me?  Because  I’ve 
not  been  the  best 
student  in  the  past, 
I’ve  wasted  a  lot  of 
my  time  and  mon¬ 
ey.  You  don’t  have 
'to  do  the  same 
thing.  College 
should  and  can  be 
one  of  the  best 
times  of  your  life. 
If  you  don’t  make 
the  most  of  it,  you’ll 
regret  it  later.  I 
guarantee,  if  you 
buckle  down  you’ll 
be  O.K.  You’ll  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  fun 
too.  Until  next 
time!! 


CD  WATCH:  BARE  NAKED  LADIES 

Born  On  A  Pirate  — 

by  Becky  Martin 


Bare  Naked  Ladies  -  one  of  the  coolest  things  to  come  out  of  Canada  since 
The  Kids  in  the  Hall.  Who  are  they  you  ask?  Well  they’re  not  naked  and 
they’re  not  ladies;  they’re  a  band  of  infinite  proportions.  O.K.  so  I’m  exag¬ 
gerating  a  bit,  but  hey  I  love  these  guys.  They’re  kind  of  a  mixture  between 

They  Might  Be  Giants  and  The  Bodeans. 

Their  third  and  latest  album.  Bom  On  A  Pirate  Ship,  is  a  slight  depar¬ 


ture  from  their  first  two  albums  which  was  mainly  composed  of  happy,  eclec- 
tic  bubble  -  gum  pop.  This  album  seems  to  have  a  slightly  darker  side  to  it. 
Not  that  that’s  a  bad  thing.  In  fact  my  favorite  song,  “Where  We  Used  to 
Live”  is  about  as  dark  as  it  gets  on  this  album,  and  that’s  not  very  dark.  An¬ 
other  noteworthy  track  is  “Shoebox.” 

If  you  haven't  ever  heard  of  Bare  Naked  Ladies,  you  should  really 
check  them  out.  If  you  like  ’em  you  can  check  them  out  live  in  October. 

They  will  be  playing  at  the  Riveria.  They  are  quite  possibly  the  best  live 
band  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  make  the  crowd  come  alive.  It’s  worth  the 
$16  dollars  to  buy  their  CD  and  it’s  REALLY  worth  $20  to  see  them  live.  Do 
yourself  a  favor  and  check  them  out. 
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IN  VER  FACE... 

by  Rob  Norris. 

Welcome  back. 

The  mere  fact  that 
you  have  stopped  to 
read  this  column 
says  many  things 
about  you.  Either 
you  are  new  to  this 
campus  and  have  just  stumbled  upon  this  page... 
or...  you  are  a  previous  peruser  of  this  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  and  have  decided  to  come  back  to  this  page  for 
some  more  private  reason.  Perhaps  you  are  just  cu¬ 
rious.  Perchance  you  are  merely  bored  and  hoping 
to  see  some,  some...  controversy  unchained.  May- 
haps  your  desire  is  to  be  shocked,  or  entertained,  or 
horrified  by  the  eccentric  workings  of  a  strange 
mind. 

It  could  be  that  you  long  for  the  days  of  yore, 
when  you  could  open  this  paper  and  read  things 
only  dreamed  of  in  some  garish,  nightmarish,  dys¬ 
functional  non-functioning  excuse  for  a  “News- 
rag.”  I  probably  won’t  disappoint  you  my  friend.  I 
am  sure  this  column  will  live  up  to  it’s  most  nefari¬ 
ous  reputation,  proving  once  again  that  even  if  the 
fading  rumor  that  I  might  possess  some  limited  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  rules  of  good  writing  is  true...  no 
skill  or  art  or  bit  of  that  craft  will  ever  be  found 
within  this  limited  space.  This  is  a  place  and  a  time 
for  daring,  for  reaching  out,  for  exploring  the  vast 
emptiness  that  is...  reality.  Remember  my  friends, 
reality  is  very  often  more  bizarre  that  any  manifest 
fantasy  could  ever  be.  This  semester  we  shall  strive 
to  touch  upon  reality,  no  matter  how  bizarre  or 
painful.  And  don’t  ever  forget...  the  very  mirror  of 
that  reality  is...  IN  YER  FACE! 

As  in  times  gone  by,  I  submit,  for  your  approval,  a 
student  survival  guide,  chock  full  'o  student  sur¬ 
vival  tips.  These  helpful  hunks  of  advice  have  been 
assembled  by  my  specially  created  task  force  com¬ 
prised  of  upper  classmen,  recent  graduates  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  “know-it-alls.”  Take  these  tips  to  heart 
for  they  are  forged  from  the  strongest  of  all  materi¬ 
al...  experience. 

FRESHMAN  SURVIVAL  GUIDE 

— Manage  your  time  wisely.  A  few  hours  well 
planned  and  well  spent  are  worth  days  squandered. 
— Sleep.  Sleep.  Sleep.  Do  not  let  the  Party  Mon¬ 
ster  get  you.  If  you  stay  up  all  night,  you’re  going 
to  be  really  crappy  at  test-taking.  Take  my  word  for 
it. 

— Know  your  limits  and  work  within  them.  If 


you  know  you  are  weak  in  some  area...  ASK  FOR 
HELP!  CRIPE,  DON’T  BE  A  BIG  BABY,  JUST 
ASK  FOR  HELP!  I  have  seen  far  too  many  fellow 
students  who  were  too  stubborn  or  too  afraid  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  needed  help.  We  are  in  an  INSTITU¬ 
TION  OF  LEARNING  here.  Get  it?  L-E-A-R-N-I- 
N-G-!  That  means  people  here  will  T-E-A-C-H  you 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  P-A-I-D-  to  T- 
E-A-C-H  you  things.  No  one  knows  everything,  so 
get  off  of  your  wimpy  little  butt  and  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions!  No  one  is  going  to  laugh  at  you  and  if  some¬ 
one  does,  well,  then  that  person  is  the  truly  stupid 
one.  Believe  me,  most  profs  around  here  hold  to  the 
old  adage  that  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stupid 
question.”  And  ya  know  what  else?  Think  about 
this...  where  did  your  professors  Find  out  all  the 
cool  things  they  know  ?  They  L-E-A-R-N-E-D 
THEM!  They  went  to  college  and  they  A-S-K-E-D 
Q-U-E-S-T-I-O-N-S!! 

— Seek  out  thine  venerable  tutor.  Many  such  be¬ 
ings  dwell  upon  this  campus  and  it  is  their  divine 
mission  to  guide  you  in  your  quest  for  knowledge. 
(Many  tutoring  services  are  free,  free,  free  I  tell 
ya!)  Contact  your  advisors  or  student  government 
or  the  Dean  of  Students  if  you  are  in  need  of  tutor¬ 
ing.  They  will  assist  you  on  your  journey. 

— Take  advantage  of  the  Learning  Center.  They 
are  Fine  folks  and  they  want  to  see  you. 

— Take  advantage  of  the  Computer  Labs.  They 
are  fine  computers  and  they  want  to  see  you. 

— Take  advantage  of  your  notebook  and  your 
ink  pen.  TAKE  GOOD  NOTES!!!  If  you  take 
crummy  notes,  you  will  be  a  crummy  student.  Take 
our  word  for  it. 

— Always  formally  drop  a  class.  Do  not  think 
that  just  because  you  stop  going  to  it  that  your 
prof  will  handle  it  for  you.  It  ain’t  gonna  happen. 
You  must  go  to  your  advisor  or  to  the 
Registrar  and  drop  it  in  writing,  yourself!!!  No  one 
is  going  to  MAGICALLY  do  it  for  you. 

Horrible  things  can  happen  to  you  if  you  do  not  for¬ 
mally  drop  a  class.  Take  our  word  for  it. 

— Learn  to  use  that  darn  Internet!  One  day  soon 
it  will  be  essential,  so  do  it  now. 

— Always,  always  take  advantage  of  extra  credit 
assignments  if  your  prof  is  good  enough  to  give 
‘em  out!  You  never  know  when  some  tragedy  will 
befall  you  later  in  the  semester  and  you’ll  really 
need  those  extra  points  to  fall  back  on. 

— Take  a  Study  Skills  class.  Check  out  the  video 
tape  “Where  There’s  a  Will  There’s  an  A". 

— Remember  to  sell  your  books  back  if  you 
don’t  want  them.  You  can  buy  lots  of  fun  things 
with  the  cash. 

— Realize  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  on  a  small 


campus  where  the  professors  are  so  approach¬ 
able.  The  professors  on  this  campus  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sacriFicing  their  own  time  in  order  to  help 
students.  I  have  been  here  for  over  three  hundred 
years  now  and  I  have  never  had  a  professor  refuse 
to  help  me  or  turn  me  away.  Respect  them  and  their 
desire  to  help  you. 

— Get  to  class  early.  Few  things  bugs  a  prof,  more 
than  a  student  coming  in  late.  Don’t  disrupt  class, 
it’s  rude,  it’s  childish  and  it’s  tacky. 

— Keep  your  mouth  shut  when  the  prof,  is  talk¬ 
ing.  Believe  me,  even  if  the  prof,  doesn’t  shut  you 
up...  you  are  disrupting  the  learning  process  and 
you  going  to  make  a  whole  lot  of  enemies.  People 
pay  big  bucks  to  attend  classes  and  they  don’t  ap¬ 
preciate  you  stealing  their  investment. 

— Join  a  club  or  other  organization.  Membership 
in  a  group  will  help  keep  you  in  touch  with  other 
students.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  rewarding  part  of  your 
time  here. 

— Check  out  Student  Support  Services.  It  is  an 
on-campus  organization  specializing  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents  succeed.  If  you  meet  their  eligibility  criteria 
they  can  provide  you  with  a  myriad  o’  helpful  ser¬ 
vices.  Stop  in  and  see  them  in  the  LSF  building,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  are  a  disabled,  disadvantaged  or  First 
generation  college  student. 

— Eat!  It’s  a  fact  that  the  human  brain  needs  prop¬ 
er  nutrition  to  function  up  to  it’s  potential.  Do  not 
think  you  can  survive  on  caffeine  and  nicotine 
alone.  If  you  do  not  put  the  right  stuff  into  your 
body,  the  wrong  stuff  will  come  out  of  your  brain. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 

— Talk.  Do  not  isolate  yourself  or  panic  when  the 
stress  levels  get  high.  Talk  to  a  friend,  talk  to  your 
advisor,  talk  to  a  prof,  or  talk  to  one  of  the  fine 
counselors  on  campus.  If  you  are  having  problems, 
either  personal  or  academic...  get  help.  If  you  keep 
your  stresses  secret  no  one  can  help  you.  Often  all 
you  need  is  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement  to  get 
you  back  on  the  right  track.  If  you  need  more  than 
that,  I  assure  you  that  there  are  folks  on  this  campus 
who  will  dedicate  themselves  to  helping  you  get 
through  the  hard  times.  You  just  have  to  be  open  to 
them!  The  Dean  of  Students  office  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  good  people,  so  if  you  are  having  a 
problem,  stop  in  and  see  them.  And  remember,  if 
you  really  get  in  a  jam,  can’t  find  a  way  out.  and  are 
unsure  of  who  to  talk  to.  you  can  always  stop  in  at 
the  Spectator  and  yak  at  some  real  students  who  can 
put  you  on  the  right  track!  Our  staff  is  a  collective 
of  students  from  all  age  groups  and  college  experi¬ 
ence  levels.  If  anything  has  ever  happened  on  this 
campus,  odds  are  it  has  happened  to  one  of  us! 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


To  the  Purdue  University  North 
Central  Cross  Country  Team! 
You  won  the  overall  team  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Popcorn  Panic  5- 
miler  on  Sept.  7  in  Valparaiso, 
IN. 


Good  Luck  in  your  next  run  at 
the  Valparaiso  University 
Crusader  Invitational  on  Saturday, 
September  14th!! 


For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  our  campus  had  a  float  in  summer  parades  in  La  Porte 

and  Michigan  City.  The  float,  with  the  theme  “The  World  Changes  by  Degrees”  featured 
a  spinning  globe.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  a  team  of  staff,  faculty  and  student  volunteers. 

photo  by  Joy  Banyas 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
Student  Activities/Athletics  Office 
presents 

Lunch  Series 

Fall  1996 


The  Lunch  Senes  is  meant  to  educate  and  entertain  students,  faculty,  staff  and  community.  Presented 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  the  programs  will  satisfy  your  noon-time  cravings  for  knowledge  and/br 
laughs.  Each  50-minute  presentation  is  FREE  and  will  begin  at  noon  in  the  LSF  Lounge.  Bring  your 
lunch  or  purchase  a  meal  in  the  LSF  cafeteria  and  bring  it  along  and  enjoy  the  presentation. 


September  11 
September  IS 

September  23 

(Mon.) 

October  2 
October  9 
October  16 
October  23 
October  30 
November  6 
November  13 
November  20 
November  27 
December  4 
December  11 


Faculty  &  Staff  Health  Screenings 
by  PU/NC  Wellness  Program 
“ Smart  Exercise” 

by  Northwest  Athletic  Club  Fitness  Director,  Elaine  Galkowski 
Heartland  Blood  Drive 

Mexican  Cuisine;  a  lunch  occasion  by  RSVP  only. 

Information  to  be  announced. 

The  Under  Water  World  of  Scuba  Diving 
by  Scuba  Tank  Diving  School;  Valparaiso 
Faculty  Convocation 
No  Program 
“Back  to  Basics” 
by  Novacare  Rehabilitation 
Pumpkin  Carving  Contest 
Student  Club  Competition 
Cycling/Bike  Maintenance 
by  Bike  Stop;  Michigan  City 
Dunes  Nature  Photography 
by  Richardson  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
Comfort  in  the  Workplace;  “Ergonomically  Speaking” 
by  PU/NC  Wellness  Program 
“Country  Comes  to  Campus  V” 
by  PU/NC  Staff  and  Students 
Journey  to  Malaysia 

by  Professor  Christopher  J.  Smith 
“Enjoying  the  Holiday  Spirit” 
by  the  Sitter  Service 


Requests  for  information  about  PU/NC ’s  Lunch  Series 
may  be  directed  to  Paul  Gillikin,  Dean  of  Students  Office,  ext.  5273 


Blood  is  like  a  parachute.  If  it’s  not 
there  when  you  need  it,  chances  are 
you’ll  never  need  it  again. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

Campus  Blood  Drive 
Monday,  September  23rd 
10:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

LSF  LOUNGE 

Call  Paul  Gillikin  at  785-5273  to  schedule  your  appointment. 
Remember  to  eat  healthy  before  donating! 
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$3.00  must  be  prepaid  to  Spectator  office  in  LSF  134. 
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Student  Support  Services 
We  have: 

Tutoring  Academic  Counseling 

Pre-advising  Work  shops 

Leadership  Training  Disability  Assistance 
Career  Counseling 

You  need  to  be: 

■  a  first  generation  college  student 

■  a  student  with  low  income 

■  a  student  with  a  disability 

We  are  in: 

LSF  104 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.  8:30  am  -  7:00  pm 
Friday  8.00  am  -  5.00  pm 


Attention  All  Students! 

You  are  invited  to  apply  for  a  Community 
Service  MINI-QRANT!!^<I 

Purdue  North  Central  is  a  member  of  Indiana  Campus  Compact, 
a  consortium  of  25  college  campuses.  This  group  has  put  together  a  - 
package  to  fund  the  design  and  implementation  of  community 
service  projects.  You  may  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  grants! 

WHO  CAN  apply; 

Qrants  are  available  to  individual  students  and  student  groups  who 
are  interested  in  designing  and  implementing  quality  community 
service  projects.  You  must  be  a  student  at  a  participating . 
institution. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  A  MINI-QRANTl 
Qrants  range  in  amounts  from  $100-$1/000/  but  the  average  is 
$400-$600.  THERE  IS  A  DEADLINE,  SO  APPLY  NOW!! 
WHAT  KIND  OF  PROIFCTS  RECEIVE  MINIGRANTS! 
Alternative  break  trips,  tutoring  and  mentoring  projects,  outreach 
programs  by  student  nurses,  and  art  classes  for  youth  are  just  a  few 
examples.  Projects  must  meet  a  real  community  need. 


FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS,  STOP  BY  THE 
THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE. 

(Or  Call  CAMPUS  COMPACT  AT  (317)  274-6500) 

(A  help  session  is  scheduled  for  Wed.  Sept.  25  in 
the  Crusader  Room  of  Valparaiso's  Student  Union) 
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PU/NC  Enrollment  Increases 


by  Brian  Martin 


A  record  breaking  amount  of  credit 
hours  was  taken  by  students  this 
semester,  announced  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  administrators  last 
week. 

Nearly  30,000  credit  hours  were  tak¬ 
en  this  semester,  an  all-time  high  in  the 
regional  campus’  29  year  history. 
George  Royster,  registrar  at  PU/NC, 
says  “The  full  time  student  enrollment 
grew  to  44  percent  this  fall  as  opposed 
to  42  percent  last  fall.”  Full  time  stu¬ 
dent  means  that  at  least  12  credit  hours 
were  taken  by  a  student.  This  means 
more  income  for  the  university;  since 
the  university  is  paid  per  credit  hour 
and  not  on  a  per  student  basis. 

The  overall  student  enrollment  also 
increased  with  3,399  students  enrolled 
in  classes  at  PU/NC,  or  one  of  its  off 
campus  courses.  This  was  a  4.2  per¬ 
cent  increase  from  last  year.  As  high  as 
this  figure  seems,  it  is  not  a  record  for 
the  university.  The  all-time  record  for 


student  enrollment  was  set  back  in  the 
fall  of  1992.  That  year  3,588  students 
enrolled  in  PU/NC  classes.  The  in¬ 
crease  this  year  ran  against  the  domi¬ 
nant  trend  of  the  last  few  years  of  de¬ 
creasing  student  enrollment. 

The  average  age  of  the  students 
dropped  from  29  to  28  years  old.  “It’s 
been  29  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,”  said  Royster.  The  school’s  cur¬ 
rent  enrollment  consists  of  38  percent 
men  and  62  percent  women. 

The  idea  that  PU/NC  only  serves  La 
Porte  county  residents  is  also  being 
challenged  by  the  current  enrollment 
statistics.  The  town  with  the  largest 
amount  of  PU/NC  students  is  actually 
Valparaiso,  with  756  students,  fol¬ 
lowed  by:  Michigan  City,  607  stu¬ 
dents;  Laporte,  597  students;  Chester¬ 
ton,  238  students  and  Portage,  227  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
smaller  communities  that  have  lesser 
amounts  of  students  attending  PU/NC. 


CAMPUS  QUOTES 

Important  quotes  from 
important  folks. 


Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh,  on  en¬ 
rollment: 

“We’re  back!  My  thanks  go  out  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff,  and  students  who  worked  so  hard 
to  make  this  new  record  possible.  The  impact 
that  this  university  has  on  the  people  who  live  in 
Northwest  Indiana  is  powerful  and  long  last¬ 
ing.  And,  this  new  record  enrollment  means 
that  even  more  will  be  benefitted.” 

The  Bursar’s  Office: 

“Pick  up  your  financial  aid  checks.” 

The  Library  Staff: 

‘Visit  us  at  the  Library’s  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

HTTP://WWW.PURDUENC.EDU./LS/ 

INDEX.HTML 

The  Spectator  Staff: 

“Send  us  your  news  and  remember,  you  can 
place  classified  ads  in  The  Spectator  really 
cheap!” 

Paul  Gillikin,  Dir.  Student  Activities 
and  Athletics: 

“Have  enthusiasm  in  everything  you  do!  Be¬ 
come  active  in  student  activities  /  organiza 
tions  today! 


Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh 


-file  photo 


The  Spectator 

Is  always  seeking  new  staff 
members.  We  need  writers, 
photographers,  reporters, 
artists,  typists  and  layout 
people.  If  you  possess  any 
of  these  skills  or  are  willing 
to  learn  those  skills,  please 
stop  by  our  office  in  LSF  134 
and  ask  for  Rob  or  Brian! 

(or  call  ext.  521 3) 


In  honor  of  the  25th 

Anniversary  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  26th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which 
gave  1 8  to  20  year-olds 
the  right  to  vote;  the 
critical  nature  of  the 
upcoming  election; 
and  a  desire  to  see  lo¬ 
cal  voter  percentage 
rates  increased;  the 
Purdue  University  North 
Central  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  TRIO 
2000  Organization  are 
sponsoring  a  special  ini¬ 
tiative  over  the  next 
two  months:  Election 
96  Campaign. 

The  Campaign  was 
icked  off  during  Pur- 
ue  Pride  Week  with 
he  distribution  of  the 
irst  Voter  Registration 
orms.  The  Campaign 
as  set  a  goal  to  dis- 
ribute  1000  Voter  Regis- 
ration  forms  during  the 
month  of  September. 

The  month  of  October 
will  be  devoted  to  distri¬ 
bution  of  election  infor¬ 
mation.  The  Campaign 
will  culminate  with  a 
special  celebration  on 
Election  Day,  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 

According  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  In¬ 
dependent  Colleges 
and  Universities  isince 
1972,  the  first  presiden¬ 
tial  election  after  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  26th 
amendment,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  young  vot¬ 
ers  has  continually  de¬ 
clined,  reaching  a  low 
in  1988  with  only  36  per¬ 
cent  of  younger  voters 
turning  out  at  the  polls.? 
n  1992  this  percentage 
ncreased  to  43%.  This 
pattern  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  older  voter 
in  the  United  States.  In 
1994,  only  44  percent  of 
all  eligible  Americans 
voted. 

In  order  to  vote,  you 
must  be  registered.  The 
[federal  imotor  voter? 
aw  now  makes  it  possi- 
Dle  in  Indiana  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  register  to 
vote  by  mail.  In  order 
to  register  to  vote  you 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  at  least 
18  years  old  on  the  day 
lot  the  next  general  or 


municipal  election; 

have  lived  in  your 
precinct  for  at  least  30 
days  before  the  next 
election;  and  not  cur¬ 
rently  be  in  prison  after 
being  convicted  of  a 
crime.  The  form  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to 
complete  and  must  be 
postmarked  no  later 
than  29  days  before  the 
next  election  (before 
the  7th  of  October  this 
year). 

The  Campaign  seeks 
to  ensure  that  individu¬ 
als  are  registered;  are 
knowledgeable  about 
the  issues,  particularly 
those  issues  that  are 
most  pertinent  to  col¬ 
lege  students;  and  vote 
on  election  day  for  the 
candidates  of  choice. 

The  major  party  presi¬ 
dential  candidates 
have  already  spoken 
out  on  issues  related  to 
education  including 
federal  financial  aid; 
educational  support 
programs;  tax  credits 
for  educational  costs 
and  numerous  other  is¬ 
sues  which  directly  im¬ 
pact  Purdue  University 
North  Central  students. 

It  is  imperative  that 
each  student  under¬ 
stand  where  the  candi¬ 
dates  stand  on  these  is¬ 
sues  and  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  vote  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  best  represents 
his/her  point  of  view. 

The  PU/NC  Election  96 
Campaign  is  designed 
to  encourage  and  sup¬ 
port  this  action,  but 
your  active  participa¬ 
tion  is  required. 

All  campus  organiza¬ 
tions  and  clubs  are  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in 
the  Campaign.  For 
more  information  on 
how  your  campus  orga 
nization  or  club  might 
participate  in  the  Cam¬ 
paign,  contact  Ed  Bau, 
Student  Government 
(LSF  132;  x5330); 
Michele  Beck,  TRIO 
2000  (LSF  104;  x5312); 

.  Paul  Gilliken,  Student 
Activities  and  Athletics 
(LSF  103;  X5273);  or  Pat 
Carlisle,  Student  Sup¬ 
port  Services  (LSF  103; 
x5312). 
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Frequently 

Answered 

Problems 


From  the  friendly  people  at  the  Computer  Center  and  me;  Brian  your  cybernetic  journalist; 
comes  some  solutions  to  a  few  of  the  more  common  problems  encountered  with  E-mail,  com¬ 
puter,  and  printer  usage  in  the  computer  labs  (Tech  297)  and  elsewhere. 

“P”  is  for  the  Problem  and  “S”  is  for  the  solutions. 

P;  Why  can’t  I  use  E-Mail? 

S;  Every  student  can.  When  you  enrolled  this  year  an  E-mail  account  and  password  was  print¬ 
ed  on  top  of  your  receipt.  Instructions  are  available  in  the  Computer  lab. 

P:  I  know  my  e-mail  account  and  my  password,  but  they  just  don’t  work!!! 

S:  First,  take  a  deep  breath,  then  make  sure  that  you  typed  them  in  properly.  Pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  capital  and  lower  case  letters.  THOSE  LETTERS  SHOULD  BE  TYPED  EXACTLY 
AS  THEY  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  RECEIPT.  Also  make  sure  to  type  the  number  “0”  when  you 
mean  Zero  and  the  letter  “O”  when  you  mean  oh. 

P:  I  don’t  know  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  caps  or  not,  I  lost  my  receipt. 

S:  New  accounts,  (i.e.  new  for  this  year),  were  made  in  all  lower  case  letters  for  Id’s  and  pass¬ 
words.  All  old  accounts  may  be  a  combination.  See  the  assistants  in  the  computer  lab  for 
more  help. 

P:  Help!  I’m  lost  on  the  web! 

S:  Always  know  what  you  want  to  look  for  before  you  enter  the  WWW.  Have  a  topic  in  mind 
before  you  sit  down.  Then  go  to  an  on-line  search  engine  and  use  it.  They  are  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  to  find  info  on  the  WWW.  Yahoo  and  Webcrawler  are  two  of  the  best.  These 
can  be  found  at  WWW.WEBCRAWLER.COM  or  WWW.YAHOO.COM. 

P:  My  computer  won’t  call  up  a  file  on  my  disk! 

S:  Check  to  see  if  it’s  the  program.  When  in  the  “open”  menu,  tell  Word  to  look  for  all  files  on 
disk  (*.*),  Then  see  if  your  file  pops  up.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  it  could  be  a  few  different  things. 
The  worst  case  scenario  is  that  you  have  a  bad  disk.  Again,  see  the  lab  assistant  for  further 
help. 

P:  I’ve  told  it  to  print  23  times  and  it  still  hasn’t  come  up  yet. 

S:  STOP  TELLING  IT  TO  PRINT.  YOU  might  be  the  problem.  Too  many  orders  to  print 
may  jam  up  the  local  network.  That  may  already  be  the  case.  Or  perhaps  it’s  not  jammed  and 
yours  simply  got  put  to  the  side  by  another  printer  user.  Ask  around. 


Whether  you  are  a  tech  freak  or  just  an  average  student 
who  needs  and  breaths  computers,  the  ones  here  at  school 
wifi  make  your  life  easier.  You  have  probably  noticed  the 
changes  in  the  computer  labs  and  the  network  systems  that 
occurred  over  the  summer. 

Some  students  have  expressed  questions  about  all  the  new 
computer  systems  and  exactly  why  all  the  changes  took 
place.  The  following  information  comes  from  Zak  Kozak, 
director  of  the  Computer  Center  here  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central: 

The  first  of  the  changes  and  the  one  that  directly  effects  the 
most  students  was  the  purchase  of  dozens  of  new  computers 
and  several  high  speed  laser  printers.  This  equipment  was 
split  up  between  different  labs  and  class-rooms  throughout 
the  university.  The  purchases  were  made  using  funds  gath¬ 
ered  through  the  Technology  fee  charged  to  each  student 
when  they  enroll.  All  the  equipment  purchased  in  this  way 
will  have  a  gold  sticker  on  it,  identifying  it’s  origins  in  the 
Tech  fee. 

Specifically,  45  new  Dell  (pentium  chip  based)  computers 
and  21  new  PowerComputing  Macintosh  clones  were  pur¬ 
chased.  The  majority  of  these  computers  will  find  their  way 
to  the  computer  lab  in  Tech.  265.  Some  of  the  Macs  will  be 
used  to  equip  Tech  297.  In  addition  to  the  computers,  five 
high  speed  Hewlett  Packard  LaserJet  printers  were  pur¬ 
chased.  One  was  sent  to  Tech.  297,  Tech  215,  Tech  219,  and 
two  have  a  home  in  Tech  265. 

These  purchases  were  made  along  with  the  upgrading  of 
the  school’s  main  system  drivers;  Batman  and  Robin.  Batman 
II.  is  the  school’s  administrative  machine.  It  runs  all  the 
record  keeping  required  for  a  university  of  this  size.  Robin 
II.  is  the  computer  for  students  to  use  for  programming  class¬ 
es.  All  this  is  part  of  a  master  plan  to  keep  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral  abreast  of  the  technological  advances  made  every  year  in 
computer  field.  “We  have  developed  an  acquisition  strategy, 
it  allows  the  school  to  buy  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  desktop 
computers  on  campus  each  year,”said  Zak.  “The  initial  entry 
point  for  these  new  computers  is  T265,  the  Student  Computer 
lab.  The  old  computers  will  be  redistrubited  as  they  are  re¬ 
placed  by  newer  technology.”  This  basic  concept  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  a  trickle  down  computer  theory.  Only  the  students 
are  at  the  top  of  the  trickle. 

Future  goals  of  Zak  and  his  staff  at  the  Computer  Center 
are  making  sure  each  and  every  computer  in  the  university  is 
connected  to  the  school’s  network  and  making  sure 


Technology  building  houses  both  the  Computing  Center  and  the  Open  Computer  lab. 

Photo  by  Max  White 


each  and  every  computer  is  hooked  up  to  the  inter¬ 
net.  They  are  also  asking  for  any  student  feedback, 
including  suggestions,  questions,  and  problems. 
These  can  be  sent  to:zakkozak@purduenc.edu 


Student  Support  Services  Accepting  Applications 


'  neither  of  your  parents  have  an  earned  four  year  college  de 
ree  (Bachelons),  you  are  low  income  or  you  have  a  disability 
nd  you  are  looking  for  resources  to  assist  you  in  successfully 
ompleting  your  college  degree.  Student  Support  Services 
lay  be  the  service  that  can  make  a  difference  for  you. 
Accordingly  to  the  Student  Support  Services  Director,  Patri- 
ia  Carlisle,  the  program  currently  has  openings  for  approxi- 
lately  30  to  35  new  participants.  Carlisle  stated  that  lWith 
otification  of  continuation  of  our  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
on  funding,  we  are  now  actively  recruiting  students  to  (ill 
iis  yearis  program.!  The  Department  of  Education  has  ap- 
roved  funding  for  die  program  to  provide  a  variety  ol  coun¬ 
ting,  academic  and  social/educational  support  services  to 
95  students  during  die  1996-97  project  year. 
sSs  participants  have  stated  dial  the  most  important  aspects 
f  sSs  are  that  the  sSs  staff  recognizes  the  individual  needs  ot 
le  participants  and  is  willing  to  go  idle  extra  milei  to  help 
udents  in  the  program.  An  indication  of  the  unique  nature 
nd  the  warmth  oftliis  campus  resource  is  found  in  the  1  act 
iat  hugs  are  listed  on  the  sSs  brochure  as  a  service  of  die  pro- 
ram.  For  a  first  time  student  feeling  overwhelmed  by  the 
Iniversity,  amount  or  intensity  of  academic  work,  the  need 
i  establish  an  academic  or  career  goal,  or  by  the  need  to  jug- 
le  die  various  roles  confronting  him/her.  Student  Support 
e iv ices  is  definitely  the  way  to  go.  .  . 

The  sSs  office  is  located  in  KM  of  die  LSF  building,  just  m- 
ide  the  main  doors.  The  staff  consists  of  a  full  time  coun- 
slor  who  is  also  the  coordinator  of  services  for  students  with 
isabilities:  a  full  time  academic. coordinator;  a  part  time  pro- 
rani  coordinator;  a  director;  secretary;  four  work  study  slu- 
ents  and,  at  any  given  time,  20  to  35  tutors,  notetakers,  read- 
rs  scribes  and  office  volunteers.  In  addition  to  the  anay  of 
import  services,  sSs  staff  also  sponsor  a  student  organization, 
RIO  2000,  which  emphasizes  the  building  of  leadership 
ills  through  participation  in  a  variety  of  campus  activities 

tppTyTool  #®e)  or  Room  1 1 1  (sjSs  An- 
vk  r  VYW  — h  learn  more  about  how  this 

help  you  to  achieve  your  goals. 
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Visit  The  PL/NC  Leii 

fcr 

A  Great  Meal  at  a  Great  Price! 
Current  Specials: 

—Make  any  purchase  fcr  S3.CC  cr  mere  and 
get  a  large  drink  fcr  a  nickel !! 

Ccffe  and  a  denut  hefere  1C:CC  AM 
cnly  .75  cents!! 


New  Menu 


■Hamburger 
Cheeseburger 
Cacon  Cheeseburger 
Mushroom  Swiss  Curger 
Fish  Sandwhioh 
Chioken  Fillet 
Chieken  Malibu 

(All  above  with  chips) 

Chioken  Fingers 

Shrimp 

Clams 

Fish 

(All  above  with  Fries) 
SCCF  CF  FFE  CAV 


1.99 

2.29 

2.59 

2.49 

2.25 

2.39 

2.69 


GEILLEE  ITEMS 
Chioken  Ereast  3.49 
Cot  Cog  1.S9 

Cheese  Cog  1.99 

Face  CheeseCog  2.39 
(Above  with  chins) 
COLD  SANEWEICEES 
Cheese  1.56 

Furkev  2.45 

Cam  2.45 

C.F.F.  2.55 

(Wheat,  White  cr  Eye) 


Cup 

Cowl 


.99 

1.45 


3.25 
3.25 
2.39 
2.99 

Cheese  Fries:  Sm.  1.39 
Lg.  1.69 
Naohos  1 .49 

Naohos  Supreme  3.25 
French  fries:  small  .95 
large  .99 

SALADS 

Tossed  1.49  Sm.  Face 

Chef  1.99  Eg.  Face 

Crab  3.25  Sm.  Meatless 

Eg.  Meatless  2.25 

Funa  or  Chioken  Salad  Elate  3.25 


1.25 

2.25 
1.95 


The  Spectator 

Is  always  seeking  new  staff 
members.  We  need  writers, 
photographers,  reporters, 
artists,  typists  and  layout 
people.  If  you  possess  any 
of  these  skills  or  are  willing 
to  learn  those  skills,  please 
stop  by  our  office  in  LSF 134 
and  ask  for  Rob  or  Brian! 

(or  call  ext.  5213) 


'  NOTICE: 

The  Surgeon  General  has 
recently  almost  issued  a 
statement  about  the  dangers 
of  sleeping  in  the  nude. 
Research  indicates  that  you 
can  avoid  those  dangers  by 
sleeping  in  a 

PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
night-shirt. 

Available  at  the  Campus 
Bookstore  for  only  $14.99! 


WANTED! 

The  Spectator 

Is  seeking  a  Sports 
Reporter  and  Writer. 

Stop  in  Room  134  LSF 
and  ask  for  Rob 
or  Brian. 


PEOPLE  TOO  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT; 

THE  BURSAR'S  OFFICE 

The  Bursar's  Office  is  staffed  with 
some  of  the  most  friendly,  courteous 
and  professional  people  you  could  ever 
hope  to  meet.  The  Bursar's  office  is  the 
place  to  go  to  pick  up  financial  aid 
money  and  sign  personal  deferments. 

You  may  also  cash  personal  checks  for 
up  to  $50.00  with  a  positive  ID.  Look 
for  the  smiling  faces  in  room  SWRZ  127 
and  you'll  know  you've  found  the 
Bursar's  Office! 

^ 


|  rfUso  at  the  J)eli  | 

"-joy.  cR-ef’*-e-!>h.LriQ  £_oke.  cF redacts! 


ffma.ll  drinks  .40 

at qe  drinks  .50 

(fibbLe,  ’Qran.ge  J_uLce  .99 

Cappuccino  ( sm  79 J  .99 

(Jdot  ffh ocolate  6  9 

(cP°  cR-zfiUs) 

( - \ 

£AecA  out  out 

(ftush.  fialad J}at! 

245  pet  plat • 

(fllio  available: 
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(find: 
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Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first 


FIRST  CITIZENS  BANK 


First  Citizens  Bank  now  has  a  drive  up 
Automated  Teller  Machine  (ATM)  in  front  of  the 
Technology  Building.  Come  check  it  out! 


LENDER 


Full  Service  Banking  Centers. 

Michigan  City:  Franklin  Square  879-0211  •  Johnson  Road:  874-9266  •  South  Franklin  Street:  873-2696 
Chesterton:  929-1018  •  Valparaiso:  462-8499  •  Portage:  763-9570 
LaPorte:  324-0456  •  Wanatah:  733-2527 


Member  FDIC 
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THE  COMICS 

Vou  CANT  FIT  a  SQUARE  peg 
iNTb  A  Round  Hole. 
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THE  Crossword 


LACK  OF  FOCUS 


ACROSS 
1  Hurried 
5  Masculine 
9  Sinew 

13  Busy  place 

14  New 

15  Stratagem 

16  Tavern  brews 

17  Come  up 

1 8  Pay  up 

19  Merited 
21  Shed 

23  Regret 

24  Seegeror 
Fountain 

25  African  fly 
28  Came  in 

32  Tilting 

33  Endure 

35  Whitney  or 
Wallach 

36  Cover 

37  Campers 
homes 

38  Transgress 

39  Pindaric  work 

40  Sunbeams 

41  Stockholm 
resident 

43  Tense 

46  Exultantly  proud 

47  Other 

48  Period 

49  Seal 

52  Conquered 

57  Wan 

58  Size  of  type 

60  —  avis 

61  Chills  and  fever 

62  Artist's  item 
1  53  Mild  oath 

i  54  Activist 
s  35  Building  place 
;  36  Printing  direction 

DOWN 

1  —  roe 

2  Heap 

3  Holiday  times 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


honors  and  grants 


Purna  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics,  has  been  accepted  as  a  member  of 
Project  Kaleidoscope  (PKAL)  Faculty  for  the  21st  Century,  Class  of  ’96.  PKAL 
is  an  informal  national  alliance  of  individuals,  institutions,  and  organizations  with 
a  common  mission  to  strengthen  the  nation’s  undergraduate  science  and  math¬ 
ematics  community.  On  April  19-20,  he  presented  the  paper  “Requiring  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  Students  to  Perform  Simple  Science  Demonstrations  in  Front  of 
their  Peers”  at  the  joint  spring  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Sections  of  the 
American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  in  Urbana-Champaign.  In  addition, 
he.  Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/Physics  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager  were  co-investigators 
for  an  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Improvement  matching  grant  of  $23,300 
received  in  July  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  set  up  a  Five-station 
Digitized  Video  Lab  using  modern  microcomputers  and  software. 

Ms.  Judith  L.  Davis,  director  of  Purchasing  and  General  Services,  received  a 
masters  degree  in  liberal  studies  from  Indiana  University  South  Bend,  May  1996, 
with  an  “Award  for  Excellence”  in  the  MLS  program. 

Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollonio,  associate  professor  of  biology,  was  principal  in¬ 
vestigator  for  a  NSF  matching  grant  of  $22,454  received  by  the  Biology/Chemis¬ 
try  Section  to  purchase  six  mobile  computer  workstations.  Dr.  Joseph  Camp, 
associate  professor  of  biology,  and  Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  man¬ 
ager,  were  co-investigators. 

Ms.  Joyce  Stumpe,  director  of  the  Learning  Center,  received  a  $500  grant  from 
the  Indiana  Higher  Education  Television  System  to  be  used  for  paid  advertising  to 
promote  the  Indiana  College  Network  distance  learning  courses  available  at  PU/ 
NC.  In  connection  with  this  promotion,  she  appeared  on  WLOI  radio’s  “Breakfast 
Showcase”  on  Aug.  13,  and  on  WEFM  radio’s  “Community  Focus”  on  Aug.  14. 


appointments  and  elections 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  was  appointed 
state  coordinator.  Region  V,  American  Affirmative  Action  Association;  and  was 
also  named  to  a  two-year  term  on  Region  V  Executive  Leadership  Council.  On 
Sept.  1 2,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  she  accepted  the  Award  of  Merit,  given  posthumously 
to  her  husband.  Dr.  John  Carlisle,  a  member  of  the  Purdue  Calumet  faculty,  for  his 
book,  A  Simple  and  Vital  Design:  The  Story  of  the  Indiana  Post  Office  Murals. 

Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  assistant  professor  of  communication,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Theater  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

Dr.  Barbara  Kane  Schneider,  assistant  professor  of  education,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Arbuthnot  Awards  Committee  of  the  International  Reading  Association,  a 
national  award  given  annually  to  the  outstanding  college  or  university  professor  of 
children’s  or  young  adult  literature. 


Prof.  Janice  Topp,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  is  the  coauthor  of  “Insulin  Drug 
Calculation”  in  Calculation  of  Drug  Dosages  published  by  TJ  Designs,  1996. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Pressler,  associate  professor  of  sociology,  is  the  coauthor  of 
Sociology  and  Interpretation:  From  Weber  to  Habermasa,  published  by  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  Press,  July,  1996. 

Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins,  associate  professor  of  English,  is  the  coauthor  of 
Shakespeare 's  Deliberate  Art  published  by  University  Press  of  America.  On  Aug. 
16,  he  spoke  about  this  book  on  radio  station  WBAA,  West  Lafayette. 

Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  English,  reviewed  That  Camden 
Summer  by  Lavryle  Spencer  for  “Bookmarks  at  Noon”  programs  on  June  12-13  at 
the  Westchester  Library,  Chesterton,  and  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library.  On 
June  13,  she  critiqued  and  judged  poetry  for  the  LaPorte  Poetry  Club’s  annual 
awards  meeting.  On  Sept.  8,  she  presented  a  program  on  the  novel  Their  Eyes  Were 
Watching  God  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston  as  part  of  the  “Let’s  Talk  About  It”  series 
at  the  LaPorte  Public  Library. 


speaking  engagements 


Mr.  George  Averitt,  part-time  instructor  of  economics,  was  the  commencement 
speaker  for  the  Porter  County  Adult  Education  graduation  exercises  at  Portage 
High  School  on  May  21. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Whei  Ming  Su,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  and  Prof.  Paul  Osisek, 
associate  professor  of  developmental  studies,  conducted  workshops  for  nursing 
faculty  in  Beijing,  China,  May  27-31  at  the  National  Nursing  Centre  of  China,  and 
June  3- 13  at  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College.  Su  presented  workshops  on  nursing 
diagnosis  and  assisted  the  medical  college  nursing  faculty  in  developing  a  seven- 
course  curriculum,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  baccalaureate  nursing  programs 
throughout  China.  Osisek  conducted  workshops  on  communication,  values  clarifi¬ 
cation  and  teaching  strategies.  Also,  Su  is  coauthor  of  “Intravenous  Drug  Calcula¬ 
tion,”  in  Calculation  of  Drug  Dosages ,  published  by  TJ  Designs,  1996. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  presented  a  session  on  “Freeways  and  Detours”  at  the  Planning  and 
Implementing  Work  Teams  Best  Practice  Series  seminar  of  the  Association  for 
Manufacturing  Excellence  in  Detroit  on  Aug.  21-23. 

Dr.  David  J.  Feikes,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  conducted  a  workshop  on 
“Collaborative  Problem  Solving  in  the  Classroom”  for  local  elementary  teachers 
on  Aug.  14-16. 

Prof.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen,  associate  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel,  and 
institutional  management,  refereed  the  paper,  “The  International  Student  in  Coop¬ 
erative  Hospitality  Degree  Programs  Abroad,”  at  the  CHRIE  Conference,  Aug.  9 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  letters  and 
languages,  presented  the  paper  “Usage  Matters”  at  the  1996  Assembly  of  Teachers 
of  English  Grammar  conference  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  on 
July  19. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  coauthor  of ‘The  Advantages 
of  an  Unsteady  Panel  Method  in  Modelling  the  Aerodynamic  Forces  on  Rigid 
Flapping  Wings”  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Biology:  199  (1996). 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  had  three  of  his  articles  originally 
published  in  Computers  and  Composition  reprinted  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  Also, 
he  served  as  external  referee  for  a  master’s  thesis  for  the  Department  of  English, 
Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/Physics  Section, 
is  the  author  of  “Dicke  superradiance  and  stimulated  electronic  Raman  scattering 
of  indium,”  in  Physical  Review  54: 1,  July  1996. 

Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services  and  professor  of 
education  and  general  business,  reviewed  the  books.  Cream  of  the  Crop:  The  Impact 
of  Elite  Education  in  the  Decade  after  College  and  School  Choice:  Why  You  Need 
It  -  How  You  Get  It  in  Business  Library  Review,  Summer  1996. 


Dr.  Joseph  Camp,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  the  paper  “Helm¬ 
inths  of  the  round  goby,  Neogobius  melanostomus,  from  southern  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan”  at  the  48th  Annual  Midwest  Conference  of  Parasitologists  at  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri  State  University,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  on  Jun.  8. 

Dr.  L.  Edward  Bednar,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  academic  services  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  assessment,  and  Prof.  Marilyn  Sulewski,  assistant  professor  of  computer 
technology,  presented  an  assessment  workshop  for  computer  technology  faculty, 
Aug.  13,  in  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Laura  Unger,  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  attended  the  NSF  Chautauqua 
Short  Course  “Chemistry  for  Non-Science  Majors:  The  American  Chemical 
Society’s  New  Curriculum  -  Chemistry  in  Context,”  Jun.  2  -  4,  at  Christian  Broth¬ 
ers  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  professor  of  Spanish  and  coordinator  of  foreign 
languages,  presented  a  paper:  “Lenta  Biografia:  Memory  and  Multiple  Identity”  at 
the  27th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Northeast  Modem  Languages  Association,  April 
19-20,  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
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by  Jeff  Jones 

Construction  Club  students  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  new 
Purdue  Center  for  Application  of 
Steel  Housing  (PCASH),  estab¬ 
lished  to  help  meet  the  education 
and  training  needs  of  the  home 
building  industry.  PCASH  is  a 
partnership  between  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central,  the  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Forum,  and  the 
Northern  Indiana  Building  with 
Steel  Alliance.  Its  formation  was 
announced  at  a  press  conference 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27,  in  the  Tech¬ 
nology  Building. 

“Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  is  located  in  the  largest  steel- 
producing  region  in  the  world,  and 
is  pleased  to  be  asked  to  serve  the 
citizens  of  our  state  and  our  nation 
as  the  educational  center  for  steel 
housing,”  said  Dale  W.  Alspaugh, 
chancellor  of  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  “Purdue’s  global  reputation 
for  excellence  in  technology  and 
engineering  education  make  it  a 
natural  for  the  establishment  of 
this  center.” 

Manufacturers  are  working  to 
expand  the  use  of  steel  in  the  res¬ 
idential  construction  industry, 
which  will  translate  to  big  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  for  Indiana  and 
the  United  States  steel  industry. 
With  rapidly  rising  lumber  prices, 
builders  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  cost-effective  use  of  steel 
materials  in  residential  construc¬ 
tion. 

PCASH  will  serve  as  a  clearing 


house  for  design  data,  as  a  train¬ 
ing  provider,  and  as  an  applied 
research  facility  by  both  faculty 
and  students.  Information  about 
steel  housing  will  be  available  to 
builders,  architects,  and  develop¬ 
ers  via  the  new  World  Wide  Web 
site  created  to  support  PCASH. 
This  site  may  be  accessed  through 
the  Purdue  North  Central  home- 
page  (http://www.purduenc.edu). 


Sue  Kilgore,  PU/NC  architectural 
technology  major  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Club  president.  She  said  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  several  projects 
in  relation  to  the  Web  site:  devel¬ 
oping  profiles  of  builders  using 
steel  framing,  using  digital  pho¬ 
tography  to  record  a  steel-frame 
home  under  construction,  and 
monitoring  Internet  news  groups 
for  pertinent  information. 


A  typical  steel-framed  home. 


The  effort  will  be  supported  by 
Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Technology/Engineering  sec¬ 
tion  and  students  in  its  award¬ 
winning  Construction  Club. 
“PCASH  provides  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  their  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  classroom,”  said 


Mike  Meyers,  chairman  of  the 
Residential  Steel  Advisory  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute,  said  his  organization’s  goal 
is  to  capture  25  percent  of  the  res¬ 
idential  housing  market. 


Know  Your  Student  Government 


by  Becky  Martin 
staff 

This  year’s  Student  Senate  president  is  none  oth¬ 
er  than  Ed  Bau.  Ed  is  a  familiar  face  to  many 
around  campus.  He  is  a  5th  year  Junior  majoring 
in  Biology.  Some  students  may  also  know  him 
from  Student  Support  Services,  where  he  has  been 
an  active  member  since  the  beginning  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  at  PU/NC. 

It  was  his  involvement  with  Student  Support 
Services  that  got  him  into  the  Student  Senate.  Pat 
Carlisle,  head  of  Student  Support  Services  is  the 
one  to  thank  for  pushing  Ed  to  join.  About  6  out 
of  the  10  members  of  the  Senate  are  involved  with 
Student  Support  Services. 

Ed  is  also  the  caretaker  of  the  greenhouse  at 
PU/NC,  located  just  outside  the  Schwartz  build¬ 
ing.  He  has  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl, 


and  said  (jokingly)  that  he  was  “single  and  look¬ 
ing.”  According  to  Ed,  the  goal  of  the  Student 
Senate  this  year  is  a  simple  one.  “We  want  all 
clubs  to  do  work  together,”  he  said.  “There  needs 
to  be  more  unity  between  clubs  instead  of  every¬ 
one  doing  things  on  their  own.” 

As  president,  Ed  attends  the  Board  of  Trustees 
meetings  at  Purdue  West  Ea-fayette  and  attends 
Faculty  Meetings  at  PU/NC.  He  is  informed  of 
the  latest  happenings  and  tries  to  work  for  and 
with  the  students,  as  well  as  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Spectator  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni 
ty  to  congratulate  Ed  on  his  presidency,  and  also 
wish  him  good  luck  in  the  upcoming  academic 
year.  We  all  know  that  he  will  represent  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  good  judgement  and  intelligence. 


Student  Goverment  President  Ed  Bau 
photo  by  Karen  Prescott 
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Paperless  Term  Papers 


Class  Assignments  Evolve  in  Today’s 
Computerized  World 
by  Marco  Bustaglia  and  John  Hlis  IV 
College  Press  Service 

Wellesley  College  freshman  Wendy 
Wong  remembers  writing  term  papers  in 
high  school.  “I  kind  of  had  a  pattern,”  she 
says.  “I  would  try  to  follow  a  pattern  that  I 
thought  was  effective.” 

That  format  usually  included  a  thesis 
statement,  footnotes  and  a  conclusion. 

Now  at  Wellesley,  it  also  can  involve  hy¬ 
perlinks  and  multimedia  images. 

Wong  is  among  the  growing  number  of 
students  nationwide  who  are  learning  to 
design  “virtual”  term  papers. 

“You’re  able  to  show  people  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  see,”  says  Wong. 
“You  don’t  have  to  leave  as  many  things 
open  to  interpretation.” 

As  universities  become  more  wired,  pro¬ 
fessors  are  no  longer  content  to  confine 
their  assignments  to  an  8  1/2-by-l-inch 
canvas.  More  and  more,  students  are  using 
computers  to  design  class  presentations. 

“We’re  seeing  an  increase  in  these  types 
of  projects  because  there  can  be  such  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  activities  that 
can  be  covered,”  says  Gordon  Miller,  di¬ 
rector  of  multimedia  lab  at  Virginia  Tech. 
“The  students  love  it.  They  are  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  possibilities  of  technology.” 

For  example.  Miller  helps  engineering 
students  use  computers  to  put  together  au¬ 
tomated  examples  of  the  often-difficult 
material  they  are  attempting  to  explain. 
“It’s  the  future  of  how  we  plan  on  receiv¬ 
ing  and  storing  information,”  Miller  says. 
“It’s  already  having  a  huge  impact  on  most 
industries.  That  will  only  increase.” 

Peter  Roni,  a  chemical  engineering  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Virginia  Tech,  says  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  are  usually  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  seeing  their  paper  evolve 
from  the  traditional  format. 

“This  is  more  than  the  writing  of  a  term 
paper.  What  this  really  is  teaching  them  is 
the  communication  of  results,"  Roni  saysr 


“We’re  talking  about  real  communication 
here.  It’s  wonderful.” 

Roni  even  grades  his  papers  electronical¬ 
ly.  placing  digital  Post-it  notes  where  he 
sees  fit.  “The  students  already  know  what 
to  look  for,”  he  says.  “Yellow  is  for  gener¬ 
al  comments.  If  they  see  a  red  Post-it  note, 
they  know  there  is  a  problem.” 

For  her  presentation  on  love  and  sex 
addiction  in  her  social  work  class,  Joya 
Maye,  a  junior  majoring  in  psychology  at 
Hood  College  in  Frederick.MD,  plugged  in 
her  terminal  to  a  TV  screen  and  faded  text 
and  graphics  in  and  out  while  making  her 
presentation.  “I  even  played  a  CD  in  the 
CD-ROM  drive  for  background  music,” 
she  says.  “It  helped  set  the  mood.” 

Wong  undertook  her  first  digital  paper  in 
a  media  and  pop  culture  class.  “We  com¬ 
pared  the  media  coverage  of  the  Vietnam 
war  to  the  Gulf  war,”  says  Wong,  who  as¬ 
sembled  the  paper  on  a  Macintosh  comput¬ 
er.  “So  you  would  have  some  text  about 
the  comparisons,  and  then  the  reader  clicks 
on  an  icon  and  sees  the  actual  news  clips 
you’re  writing  about.” 

Despite  the  technical  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  Wong  says  it  wasn’t  too  difficult  to 
put  together. 

“Everything  was  pretty  self-explanato¬ 
ry,”  she  says.  “And  it’s  not  like  you’re  just 
cutting  and  pasting  either.  You  can  edit  the 
clips  however  you  want.  You  have  a  lot  of 
control.” 

Tom  Kushman,  associate  professor  of  so¬ 
ciology  at  Wellesley,  helped  Wong  and 
other  students  leant  the  various  ways  com¬ 
puters  can  help  strengthen  their  projects. 

“Instead  of  writing  a  paper  on  Beavis  and 
Butthead,  and  describing  a  scene  ,  the  stu¬ 
dents  actually  incorporate  the  clips  that 
they’re  analyzing,  so  the  clarity  of  their  po¬ 
sitions  is  enhanced,”  says  Kushman.  “It  be¬ 
comes  a  virtual  term  paper.  It  allows  you 
to  tap  into  images  you  usually  don’t  have 
access  to  in  an  academic  setting.”  - 

Using  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  help  run  the  program,  Kush¬ 


man  says  his  computer  lab  is  redefining  the 
way  papers  are  written. 

“Before,  whenever  you  asked  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  analyze  the  way  women  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  media,  they  would  tum-in  cut 
out  ads  from  ‘Cosmopolitan,’”  Kushman 
says.  "Now,  they  use  film  clips  and  com¬ 
mercials.  It  allows  me  to  see  what  students 
see  and  how  they  see  it.” 

In  some  classes,  computers  have  re¬ 
placed  the  traditional  textbook.  A  new  pro¬ 
gram  at  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  in 
Chicago  provides  32  first-year  law  stu¬ 
dents  with  color  notebook  computers  with 
all  the  trimmings,  replacing  textbooks  for 
three  of  the  student’s  four  classes.  Loaded 
onto  each  computer  is  material  on  legal 
writings,  articles  on  criminal  law,  case  his¬ 
tories.  professors’  notes  and  more. 

The  program  that  provides  these  materi¬ 
als,  “Folio,”  highlights  significant  words, 
and  if  the  pointer  is  clicked  on  any  one  of 
the  highlighted  words,  more  information  is 
displayed.  So  if  students  reading  a  case 
brief  want  to  delve  deeper  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “habeas  corpus,”  they  can  click  onto 
the  word  and  go  to  another  file  that  further 
explains  the  topic.  Students  also  can  add 
their  own  notes  and  comments  to  program 
materials. 

Chicago-Kent  expects  to  eliminate  all 
first-year  law  texts  by  1998. 

Virginia  Tech’s  Miller  says  ample  employ¬ 
ment  options  will  be  available  to  those 
graduates  who  are  tuned  in  to  the  latest 
technology.  “When  students  learn  the  op¬ 
tions  they  have  now,  and  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  it  can  only  help  them  in 
the  future,”  Miller  says.  “It  really  can 
change  the  course  of  whatever  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  planning  on  doing  with  their  ca¬ 
reers.” 

Victoria  Stagg,  a  1993  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  uses  her  computer 
graphics  presentation  skills  at  A.T.  Kear¬ 
ney,  an  international  management  consul¬ 
tant  firm.  “Using  computer  graphics  opens 
up  a  whole  new  door  to  presentations.  You 


can  do  so  much  more,”  she  says,  who 
added  that  she  has  found  most  co-workers 
are  mousy-shy  when  dealing  with  multi- 
media  projects  with  clients. 

But  as  students  and  professors  rely  more 
upon  new  technologies  to  communicate 
their  ideas,  could  nifty  computer  visuals 
sometimes  overshadow  content? 

Miller  says  that  there  may  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  multimedia  projects. 

“As  universities  begin  to  develop  more 
on-line  material,  and  students  become  em¬ 
powered  to  control  their  own  education, 
there’s  going  to  be  some  mandatory 
amount  of  time  that  the  faculty  must  spend 
with  the  students,”  says  Miller.  “If  we  use 
the  faculty  efficiently,  then  the  educational 
process  would  be  all  the  better.” 

“Education  may  become  the  worst  for  it 
at  first,  but  people  will  soon  learn  that  this 
will  provide  them  with  the  framework  for 
which  all  education  can  take  place.” 

Kushman  agrees.  “The  technology  really 
drives  the  students,”  he  says.  “The  comput¬ 
er  is  such  a  radical  tool  because  it  allows 
students  to  use  the  technology  for  creative 
functions.  They  can  develop  a  lot  of  skills 
based  on  their  knowledge  and  effort,  and 
continually  open  up  possibilities  they  may 
have  never  imagined.”  ■  — 
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Welcome  back  to  another  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  Campus. 
Your  Student  Government  for  the  1996  -1997  academic  year  is: 

Ed  Bau,  President 
Laura  Blaney,  Vice-President 
Emma  Loy,  Treasurer 
MichelleBishop 
Keri  Marrs 
Lora  Hebert 
Jennifer  Dopp 
Jennifer  Osborn 
M  icheal  M  ithcws 
0 

The  PU/NC  Student  Government  room  is  located  in  LSFroom  132.  Feel  free  to 
stop  by  to  voice  any  concern  as  a  student  or  just  to  chat  about  current  campus  hap¬ 
penings. 

The  week  of  September  2nd  was  our  annual  Purdue  Pride  Week.  You  may  have 
noticed  the  various  activities  held  here  on  campus  like  the  Hot  Dog  Giveaway  and 
the  Disc  Jockey.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  student  body  for  participating  in  this 
activity  and  we  welcome  suggestions  for  future  events. 

The  following  people  need  to  stop  by  the  Student  Government  office  and  pick  up 
their  prizes  for  winning  or  placing  in  Purdue  Pride  Week  activities:  Steve  Mixis, 
Laine  Hamstra,  Holly  Lewis,  and  Dave  Mulholland.  The  PU/NC  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  like  to  thank  the  following  vendors  for  contributions  for  Purdue 
Pride  Week  prizes:  Fazolis,  Inc.  of  County  Seat  in  Valparaiso,  Burger  King  of 
County  Seat  in  Valparaiso,  Kelsey’s  Steakhouse  of  Valparaiso,  Dairy  Queen  of 
County  Seat  in  Valparaiso,  Spot-Not  Car  Washes  and,  Chello’s  Kwik  Tan  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

The  PU/NC  Student  Government  would  also  like  to  inform  the 
student  body  of  a  $2,500  scholarship  being  offered  by  USA  Today. 
For  requirements  and  applications  stop  by  the  PU/NC  student  gov¬ 
ernment  room  or  call  us  at  785-5330  or  462-4197  ext.  5330. 

Hope  your  1996 fall  semester  is  a  successful  one!!! 
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Women’s  Studies  comes  to  PU/NC 


by  Beth  Rudnick 
BLS  Academic  Advisor 

It  has  brought  almost  all  of  the 
departments  at  PU/NC  together. 
It  has  encouraged  diversity  on 
our  campus.  It  has  broken  new 
ground  and,  in  doing  so,  has  giv¬ 
en  us  a  place  to  bury  the  past. 
Within  the  last  few  years, 
PU/NC  has  witnessed  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  gen¬ 
der-related  classes  offered  to  a 
student  population  that  is  about 
65%  female.  With  this  increase 
has  come  at  least  one  minor 
change. 

That  is,  students  are  now  able 
to  minor  in  women’s/  gender  stud¬ 
ies. 

In  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Stud¬ 
ies  degree  program — which  al¬ 
lows  students  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  primary  ar¬ 
eas  of  study,  or  “majors,”  and 
their  own  secondary  areas,  or 


“minors” — students  can  now  de¬ 
velop  a  secondary  area  from 
among  the  many  gender-orient¬ 
ed  classes  available. 

Offered  on  a  regular  basis  are 
the  following  courses:  SPV  454 
Gender  and  Diversity  in  Man¬ 
agement;  PHIL  225  Philosophy 
of  Women;  PSY  239  Women:  A 
Psychological  Perspective;  PSY 
392  Psychology  of  Men;  PSY  365 
Development  of  Gender  Roles  in 
Children;  IDIS  280  Women’s 
Studies:  An  Introduction;  COM 
491B  Gender  Communication; 
GBG  490  Women  in  Business; 
and  ENGL  360  Women  in  Lit¬ 
erature. 

Additionally,  students  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  occasional  offerings  of 
such  courses  as  IDIS  490  Wom¬ 
en  and  Madness  and  FLL  490 
Literature  of  Latin  American 
Women  as  instructors  continue 
to  develop  new  course  ideas. 

Joanne  Urschel,  assistant  pro¬ 


fessor  of  psychology,  has  recent¬ 
ly  joined  the  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral  full-time  faculty,  bringing 
with  her  a  Ph.D.  in  psychology 
with  a  gender  emphasis. 

Urschel,  who  taught  Women 
and  Madness  this  past  spring, 
plans  to  develop  more  gender- 
oriented  courses  as  interest  in 
them  continues  to  increase. 

“We  need  to  balance  history 
from  which  women  have  been 
noticeably  invisible,”  says 
Urschel,  whose  PSY  392  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Men  class  Filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity  this  fall  with  enthusiastic 
students.  “Women’s  Studies 
gives  women  voice.” 

As  well,  it  gives  men  a  new 
voice.  Men’s  studies  originated 
from  the  feminist  movement 
and,  as  Urschel  says,  “Men’s 
Studies  emerges  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  Women’s  Studies.” 

Students  interested  in  pursu¬ 
ing  women’s/gender  studies  as  a 
minor  should  check  with  their 
advisors  to  be  sure  that  all  pre¬ 
requisites  are  met  before  en¬ 
rolling  in  an  upper-division 


course.  For  example,  students 
are  not  advised  to  take  PSY  239 
without  having  first  completed 
PSY  120. 

Students  should  also  be  sure  a 
minor  in  women’s/gender  studies 
will  be  recognized  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  school  from  which  they 
will  receive  their  degree.  = 


\  I 


Dr.  Joanne  Urschel 
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RELURRD  VOURSELF --BECOME  R  TUTOR! 

Imagine  yourself  having  a  job  in  which  you  can  share  something  you  know,  build  and  confirm  your  own  knowledge, 
remain  on  campus,  and  make  a  few  bucks  all  at  the  same  time.  Yes,  such  a  position  really  does  exist!  It’s  tutoring! 

Student  Support  Services  is  a  federally  funded  program  in  which  students  who  have  special  needs  are  assisted  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  help  them  successfully  complete  their  education  goals.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  help  our 
students  succeed  is  by  offering  them  one  hour  of  tutoring  per  week,  per  subject,  per  student.  Not  all  students  need 
or  choose  to  use  this  service,  but  those  that  do  certainly  appreciate  their  assigned  tutors. 

We  are  still  seeking  a  few  tutors  for  this  semester  in  all  levels  of  math,  MET,  statistics,  and  computers  (especially 
advanced).  In  addition,  we  are  already  taking  applications  for  the  Spring  1997  semester  in  all  areas. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tutoring  one  student  or  several,  stop  in  Student  Support  Services,  LSF  104,  and  pick  up  an 
application.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  qualifications,  stop  in  and  schedule  an  appointment  with  Pam  Hoover. 
We  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you!  —  . 


Unusual  Scholarships 


by  College  Press  Service 

The  National  Research  Scholarship  Ser¬ 
vice  compiles  an  annual  “Top  10”  list  of 
strange  awards  offered  to  college  students. 
Here’s  a  few  oddball  endowments  that  have 
made  the  list: 

•  The  Women’s  Western  Golf  Foundation 
has  $2,000  a  year  awaiting  female  high 
school  seniors  who  are  U.S.  Citizens  and 
who  have  high  academic  standing,  financial 
need  and  an  involvement  with  golf.  Skill  is 
not  a  criterion. 

•  A  Fragrance  Research  Fund  grant  of  up 
to  $50,000  is  available  to  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  doing  post-graduate  research  in  aroma- 
chology. 

•  Arts  Management  Ltd.  offers  $12,000  to 
any  Australian  woman  painter  whose  por¬ 
trait  is  judged  best.  Recipients  can  use  the 
Portia  Geach  Memorial  Award  for  anything 

•  The  International  Union  for  Vacuum  Sci¬ 
ence’s  Welch  Foundation  Research  Schol¬ 
arship  offers  up  to  $12,300  for  post-gradu¬ 
ate  students  doing  research  in  vacuum  sci¬ 
ence. 

•  American  high  school  seniors  in  the  top 
25  percent  of  their  class  who  have  been  golf 
caddies  for  the  past  two  or  more  years  can 
apply  for  an  Evans  Scholarship  Program 
though  the  Western  Golf  Association.  The 
award  pays  full  tuition  and  housing. 


•  For  graduate 
students  interest¬ 
ed  in  doing  re¬ 
search  on  cross¬ 
bows,  shillelaghs,  muskets  and  other  an¬ 
tique  weapons,  the  American  Society  of 
Arms  Collectors  offers  the  $5,000  Antique 
Weapons  Research  Fellowship.  Applicants 
must  be  willing  to  write  a  scholarly  report 
that  would  be  published  in  the  society’s  bul¬ 
letin. 

•  Students  whose  last  names  are  Anderson, 
Baxendale,  Borden,  Bright  or  Murphy  may 
qualify  for  Harvard  Radcliffe  Scholarships. 

•  For  women  flyers  who  prefer  helicopters, 
International  Women  Helicopter 
Pilots/Whirly  Girls  Scholarships  grant 
$4,000  to  encourage  careers  in  vertical  flight. 

•  The  Mycological  Society  of  America  of¬ 
fers  $1,000  to  Ph.D.  candidates  at  U.S.  or 
Canadian  universities  who  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  fungus. 

•  For  a  left-handed  freshman  enrolled  at  Ju¬ 
niata  College  and  who  needs  the  money, 
Beckley  Scholarship  Foundation  offers  $700. 

•  For  graduates  of  Mt.  Carmel  High  School  who 
don’t  drink,  smoke,  play  rough  sports  or  live  any¬ 
where  but  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa,  the  G.J.  Deppen  & 
Voris  Auten  Tbetotaling  Non-Athletic  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  offers  scholarships  for  areas  of  study 
at  Bucknell  University. 


•  High  school  seniors  and  undergraduates 
with  the  surname  of  Gatlin  or  Gatling  might 
want  to  take  a  shot  at  the  John  Gatling 
Scholarship  Program  which  offers  full  schol¬ 
arships  up  to  $8,000  at  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

•  For  students  whose  ancestors  put  their 
John  Hancocks  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  Scholar¬ 
ship/Grant  Program  offers  grants  of  $800  to 
$1,000  for  all  areas  of  study. 

•  The  David  Letterman  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Scholarship  Program  could  pay  your 
way  to  graduation  at  Ball  State  University 
if  you  are  a  j  unior  telecommunications  ma¬ 
jor  with  an  “average  yet  creative”  mind. 

•  Tupperware  Home  Parties  scholarships 
are  available  for  undergraduate  study  to 
Tupperware  dealers,  managers  and  their 
offspring. 

•  Are  you  a  little  out  of  shape?  The  New 
England  Chapter  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advance  Fat  Acceptance  offers  $500 
to  high  school  seniors  who  will  be  going  to 
college  and  who  are  fat. 

•  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  offers 
scholarships  to  sets  of  twins  who  will  be 
attending  the  university.  One  twin  gets  a 
free  ride  through  school  with  full  tuition 
paid. 

•  The  Billy  Bartle  Foundation  offers  $2,000 
scholarships  for  people  of  short  stature, 
with  no  limit  to  wnat  you  can  study. 
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Phony  Scholarship  Searches  Bilk  Millions  from  Stud 


ents 


by  Sunni  DeNicola 
College  Press  Service 
“Free  money  for  college.”  Advertise¬ 
ments  promising  students  unclaimed 
scholarship  funds  can  be  found  stuffed  in 
campus  mailboxes,  in  school  newspapers 
and  on  billboards  and  the  Internet. 

For  struggling  students,  signing  up 
with  such  scholarship  search  services 
may  be  tempting— but  costly.  This  year 
thousands  of  students  will  be  scammed 
out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  phony  schol¬ 
arship  search  services,  according  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC). 

As  students  become  increasingly  des¬ 
perate  to  pay  for  the  high  costs  of  college, 
they  are  easy  prey  for  these  con  artists 
who  promise  to  link  them  to  unclaimed 
fortunes  in  scholarship  funds. 

“Bogus  scholarship  search  services  are 
just  a  variation  on  the  ‘you  have  won’ 
prize-promotion  scam,  targeted  to  a 
particular  audience — students  and 
their  parents  who  are  anxious  about 
paying  for  college,”  says  Jodie  Bern¬ 
stein,  director  of  the  FTC’s  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection. 

As  part  of  a  major  crackdown,  the 
FTC  last  week  announced  “Project 
$cholar$cam,”  under  which  it  filed 
charges  in  federal  district  court 
against  five  companies.  The  compa 
nies  targeted  by  the  FTC  are  Career 
Assistance  Planning,  Inc.  (doing 
business  as:  College  Assistance  Plan¬ 
ning,  College  Assistance  Program 
and  C.A.P.);  Christopher  Ebere 
Nwaigwe  (uses  the  names:  Higher 
Education  Scholarship  Program;  Na 
tional  Health  Scholarship  Program, 
Division  of  Nursing;  National  Schol¬ 
arship  Program;  National  Manage¬ 
ment  Scholarship  Program;  and  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Program,  Division  of 
Biological  Sciences);  Student  Assis 
tance  Services,  Inc.  (Student  Finan¬ 
cial  Services,  Inc.);  College  Assis¬ 
tance  Services,  Inc.;  and  Student  Aid 
Incorporated. 

“This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
there  are  a  ton  of  these  out  there, 
says  Dana  Lesemann,  an  attorney 
with  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  “The  ultimate  job  is  for 
consumers  to  educate  themselves. 
There  is  only  so  much  law  enforce¬ 
ment  we  can  do.” 

Scholarship  search  companies  usu¬ 
ally  charge  from  $10  to  $400  in  up 
front  fees,  guaranteeing  results.  In 
reality  what  the  student  often  gets  are 
outdated  lists  for  scholarships  where 
deadlines  have  passed  or  for  which  they 
are  ineligible.  In  some  cases  companies 
go  so  far  as  to  ask  students  for  account 
numbers  and  then  debit  their  checking 
accounts  or  credit  cards  without  con¬ 
sent. 

“I  was  sent  something  in  the  mail  about 


one  of  those  companies  that  you  pay  *x 
amount  of  dollars  and  they  guarantee 
to  give  you  your  money  back  if  you  don’t 
receive  any  scholarships  from  the  info 
they  send  you,”  says  an  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  student  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous.  “Well,  stupid  me— I  did  it.” 
She  sent  out  initial  inquiries  and  then, 
later,  applications  to  more  than  50  agen¬ 
cies.  “Not  only  did  I  not  get  a  single  schol¬ 
arship,  but  when  I  tried  to  contact  the 
scholarship  service  company  they  no 
longer  existed,  so  I  was  out  the  money  I 
paid  for  the  stupid  thing,  as  well  as  the 
money  I  spent  on  stamps!” 

Even  those  offering  “money-back  guar¬ 
antees”  often  make  it  impossible  to  ac- 
tually  get  the  refund,  says  Lesemann. 
F or  example,  the  fine  print  might  stipu¬ 
late  that  a  student  must  apply  for  every 
scholarship  and  show  a  rejection  letter 


who  received  a  postcard  guaranteeing 
at  least  $100  in  free  financial  aid  re¬ 
sources  or  the  company  would  give  him 
a  $100  savings  bond. 

“The  cost  of  this  ‘limited-time’  offer 
was  only  $79.99.  The  student,  at  first, 
thought  that  this  was  a  no-brainer  until 
I  pointed  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  $100  savings  bond  ($50)  was 
les3  than  $79.99  so  that  the  company 
was  making  money  on  everyone  that  ap¬ 
plied  when  they  found  them  no  assis¬ 
tance.  It’s  just  one  example  of  the  vul¬ 
tures  that  are  out  there  preying  on  stu¬ 
dents  and  families  in  dire  need  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance.” 

One  of  the  main  marketing  schemes  that 
lure  in  students  is  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  just  how  much  unused  scholarship 
money  is  available. 

“Families  are  being  enticed  with  this 


How  Tb  Determine  If  A  Scholarship  Search  Is  a  Scam 

by  College  Press  Service 


scholarships  that  we  award  each  year, 
only  one  or  two  in  any  given  year  cannot 
be  assigned,”  says  McCarty.  “One  we 
haven’t  awarded  in  last  few  years  is  for 
a  needy  student  who  is  a  graduate  of 
high  school  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  There’ 
not  a  lot  of  folks  in  Palm  Beach  who 
qualify  for  need,  and  it  doesn’t  help  the 
student  who  lives  in  Jupiter,  Fla.” 

A  1995  -annual  report  for  the  Citizen’s 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  America, 
which  administers  more  private-sector 
scholarship  programs  than  any  other  or¬ 
ganization,  shows  they  awarded  $41.7 
million  in  scholarships,  not  one  penny  of 
which  went  unclaimed.  To  get  a  more 
precise  number  on  exactly  what  is  avail 
able  in  private-sector  monies,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators,  is  currently  doing 
research.  But,  according  to  spokesperson 
Madeline  McClean,  “the  6.6 
billion  is  totally  outrageous.’ 
“The  myth  of  unclaimed  bil¬ 
lions  is  exploitative  and  de¬ 
moralizing  to  students  and 
their  families,”  says  Pat 


Federal  Trade  Commission  says 
many  legitimate  companies  advertise 
that  they  can  provide  students  access  to 
lists  of  scholarships  in  exchange  for  an 
advance  fee.  However,  most  of  this  infor- 

Imation  is  available  through  other  re¬ 
sources  for  free. 

Other  companies  charge  an  advance 
fee  to  compare  a  student’s  profile  with  a 
database  of  scholarship  opportunities 
and  provide  a  list  of  awards  for  which  a 

I  student  may  qualify.  And,  there  are 
scholarship  search  engines  on  the  web. 
The  difference,  the  FTC  says,  is  legiti¬ 
mate  companies  never  guarantee  or 
promise  scholarships  or  grants. 

“Be  careful,  if  it  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true  it  probably  is.  I  know  that’s  an 
overused  saying,  but  it’s  true,”  says 
Dana  Lesemann,  an  FTC  staff  attorney. 
The  FTC  has  compiled  the  following  list 
of  six  warning  signs  that  a  scholarship 
search  offer  might  be  a  scam: 

•  “The  scholarship  is  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.”  No  one  can  guarantee 
you  a  grant  or  scholarship.  Also,  refund 
guarantees  often  have  unreasonable 
conditions.  Always  get  refund  policies  in 
^vriting — before  you  pay. 


I 


I 


Somers,  associate  professor 

«v„„ _ u  •  r  ..  °f  Higher  Education  at  the 

“You  can  t  get  this  information  any- ^  |  University  of  Arkansas  at 

Little  Rock.  “Most  aid 


where  else.”  There  are  many  free  lists  of 
scholarships.  Check  with  your  school’s 
financial  aid  office  or  library  before  you 
decide  to  pay  someone  to  do  the  work 
for  you. 

•  “May  I  have  your  credit  card  or  bank 
account  number  to  hold  this  scholar¬ 
ship?”  Do  not  give  your  credit  card  or 
bank  account  number  on  the  phone 
without  getting  information  in  writing 
first.  It  may  be  a  set-up  for  an  unautho¬ 
rized  withdrawal. 

•  “We’ll  do  all  the  work.”  Sorry,  but 
there’s  no  way  around  it.  You  must  apply 
for  scholarships  or  grants  yourself. 

•  “The  scholarship  will  cost  some  mon¬ 
ey.”  Don’t  pay  anyone  who  claims  to  be 
“holding”  a  scholarship  or  grant  for  you. 
Free  money  shouldn’t  cost  a  thing. 

•  “You’ve  been  selected”  by  a  “national 
foundation”  to  receive  a  scholarship,  or 
“You’re  a  finalist”  in  a  contest  you  never 
entered.  Before  you  send  money  for  a 
scholarship,  check  it  out.  Make  sure  the 
foundation  or  program  is  legitimate. 
Your  safest  bet  when  looking  for  money  is 
to  check  with  your  school’s  financial  aid  of¬ 
fice  and  the  library  for  free  information. 


I 


awarded  to  students  is  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  state  or  feder- 

Ial  government,  or  from  the 
colleges.  Less  than  5  percent 
of  aid  is  available  from  out- 

Iside  sources.” 

According  to  Kantrowitz,  fig¬ 
ures  reported  for  the  total 

I  amount  of  private-sector  aid 
vary  considerably.  He  says 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  con- 

Isensus  that  a  total  of  $1.25 
billion  is  awarded  each  year 
to  roughly  4  percent  of  the 

I  student  population. 

Kantrowitz,  a  Ph.D.  candi- 


for  each  one.  In  fact,  Lesemann  says, 
most  agencies  don’t  mail  rejection  let¬ 
ters,  or  the  sources  on  the  lists  may  not 
really  provide  scholarships,  making  it 
impossible  to  gather  the  rejection  let¬ 
ters. 

Tales  of  scams  are  endless.  Erik  Melis, 
assistant  financial  aid  director  at  George 
Mason  University,  tells  about  a  student 


very  inaccurate  belief  that  there  is  a 
huge  amount  of  financial  aid  going  un¬ 
used,”  explains  Barry  McCarty,  finan¬ 
cial  aid  director  at  LaF ayette  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  “There  is  a  rampant  claim 
that  $6.6  billion  is  available  in  unclaimed 
private  sector  scholarships.” 

In  actuality,  that  figure  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  average  college  student,  but 
concerns  employee  benefits — tuition-re¬ 
imbursement  programs  and  other  re¬ 
lated  benefits  provided  by  companies  to 
its  workers. 

According  to  Mark  Kantrowitz,  who 
maintains  a  financial  aid  information 
page  on  the  web,  the  $6.6  billion  figure 
was  cited  20  years  ago  in  a  congressional 
study  as  the  maximum  dollar  amount  in 
employer-provided  educational  benefits 
that  was  not  being  used.  ‘These  funds 
are  available  only  to  employees  and  their 
dependents,  not  the  general  public,”  he 
adds. 

“It  is  being  used  in  an  annual  promotion 
on  a  scholarship  guide  as  if  this  money 
could  be  used  for  17  year  olds,”  says  Mc¬ 
Carty.  “It  is  very  misleading — it  isn’t 
even  close  to  reality.  Sure  there  may  be 
some  scholarship  which  goes  undis¬ 
tributed,  but  it  is  usually  because  it  is  so 
restrictive  relatively  few  could  qualify.” 
With  some  unclaimed  money,  you  must 
first  gain  admission  to  a  particular  in¬ 
stitution,  then  meet  other  criteria. 
‘Here  at  Lafayette  we  have  315  different 


date  in  computer  science  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  and  a  re¬ 
searcher  for  company  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  one  of  the 
main  forces  behind  expos¬ 
ing  scholarship  fraud.  As  a 
high  school  student,  he  com- 

I  piled  his  own  mathematics 
scholarships  list,  which  was 
later  published  by  Prentice 
■  Hall.  Now  he  has  volun- 
|  teered  his  time  to  develop 
the  web  site,  Fin  Aid 
(http://www.finaid.com),  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

Fin  Aid,  which  has  about  18,000  access¬ 
es  per  week,  provides  a  host  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  financial  assistance.  The  site 
includes  links  to  more  than  500  web 
pages,  which  feature  everything  from  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  calculators  to  worksheets  on 
how  much  to  save  every  week  for  child’s 
education.  He  recently  added  an  advisor 
service  where  a  forum  of  60  financial 
aid  officers  volunteer  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  via  an  online  form.  “We 
introduced  that  three  months  ago,  and 
we’ve  already  had  more  than  500  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Continued  on  page  5... 
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Phony  Scholarship  Searches... 
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He  also  has  heard  from  about 
500  students  who  said  they  were 
scammed.  He  has  used  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  the  FTC  in  its  crack¬ 
down,  as  well  as  to  educate  stu¬ 
dents  on  protecting  themselves.  He 
has  spent  countless  hours  re¬ 
searching  organizations  to  try  to 
expose  fraud.  He  works  through 
state  Attorney  General’s  offices  and 
other  agencies  to  check  corporate 
records,  business  licenses  and  IRS 


Still,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
online  database  is  time  savings. 
“It’s  really  tough  Finding  funding 
when  you  are  a  middle-aged  fe¬ 
male,”  says  Sherry  Lynn  Bradford, 
a  sophomore  at  Oklahoma  City 
Community  College,  who  recently 
won  a  scholarship  she  found  on 
FastWEB.  “I’ve  gone  to  the  library 
and  dug  through  lots  of  books  that 
were  also  very  helpful,  but  I  love  the 
convenience  of  using  the  web.  I 
would  not  recommend  that  anyone 
use  FastWEB  as  the  sole  source  to 


stationery  and  a  Washington  CD.C.) 
address  that  leads  students  to  think 
it  is  a  federal  program.  It  says 
something  like  ‘Congratulations, 
you  have  been  selected  by  the  social 
science  division  to  benefit  from  our 
assistance  program.’”  He  says  the 
letters  claim  a  student  might  re¬ 
ceive  $2,500  to  $7,500. 

“Then  they  ask  for  a  $10  pro¬ 
cessing  fee,  which  they  claim  is  a 
‘new  fee  because  of  increased  costs.’ 
If  you  are  a  student  this  sounds 
completely  above  board,  and  $10 
seems  little  compared  to  $2,500. 
You  think  you’ve  found  a  solution  to 
your  problems,  then  you  never  hear 
from  this  organization  again.” 

He  says  he  Icnows  that  new  fee” 


forms.  He  tracks  Better  Busi-  mm  mmm 

ness  Bureau  complaints  and  uses  T  „  TT  ,  ^  0  i 

CD-ROM  telephone  listings  to  "  Wll3.t  To  Do  If  YOU.  V©  B©©1!  O  C  3.  IH  HI  ©  (1 

verify  addresses  and  call  orga¬ 
nizations  personally. 


Sometimes  these  business  owners 
gets  scammed  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  FTC.  Business  ownership 
often  is  advertised  as  a  home-based 
business  opportunity  with  promis¬ 
es  of  high  returns.  For  a  fee,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $500  to  $10,000,  a  person 
can  set  up  their  own  business  link¬ 
ing  students  and  scholarships.  Of¬ 
ten  the  person  finds  things  were 
not  as  advertised,  and  they  cannot 
generate  the  promised  income. 

Meanwhile,  othe  r  s  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  change  the  industry. 
Dan  Cassidy,  president  of  National 
Scholarship  Research 
Service  and  author  of 
several  scholarship  di 


*  CollegePressServite J 

scholarship  ap- 


In  addition,  Kantrowitz  |~  “ ^™think  you>ve  been  duped  by  a  scholarship  scam,  you  should  first  try  to  get  yourl  plications.  There, 

development^^  FastWeb  |  ™ney  back.  Even  if  you  can’t,  you  can  help  prevent  the  company  from  preying  on  other  stu- 1 
(h  ttrW/fnctwph  mm)  a  1  dents  and  maybe  even  help  put  them  out  of  business.  _  ^  , 

free  database  of schoL  I  Mark  Kantrowitz,  developer  of  the  FinAid  web  site  (httprfwww  finaidcom)  has  developed  |  ‘°ya  “hic^  ^en 
ship  information.  In  the  ■  an  extensive  list  of  information  detailing  scholarship  scams.  Refer  to  that  site  for  more  in-  ■  ^ istributes  the 
summer  of  1995,  he  pro-  ■  formation.  Here  are  some  of  his  recommendations  if  you  think  you  are  a  victim  of  a  scam.  ■  funds  He  has  re_ 

posed  the  idea  to  Stu- 1  .  |  ceived  a  grant  to 

dent  Services,  a  rep-  “  •  Take  a  copy  of  all  the  related  literature  and  correspondence  to  your  school’s  financial  aid  test  ProjectFAST, 
utable  fee-based  search  I  office.  They  can  provide  you  with  accurate  and  current  information  and  verify  whether  it  |  a  streamlined 
company.  “I  was  compil-  is  legitimate.  I  aPPbcation  pro- 

ing  a  free  database,  then  |  .  jf  ^  is  a  scam  and  you’ve  already  paid  money,  call  your  bank  and  stop  payment  on  the  ■  ceas- 
I  thought,  ‘Why  waste  -  check  Qr  if  used  a  credit  card)  call  your  card  issuer  and  tell  them  you  think  you  are  a  I  '  for°  a 

time  when  there  already  I  •  ,.  *; _  ■  siuuems,  iui  a 

,  ,  ,  T  ,  J  victim  of  a  scam.  ifee,  to  submit 

are  databases,  ets  see  ■  #  j^ake  sure  you  can  the  National  Fraud  Information  Center  at  1-800-876-7060.  This  is  a  |  one  application 

I  hotline  operated  by  the  National  Consumers  League.  Information  gathered  from  this  hot-  .  that  a  company 
for  free.’”  line  is  passed  along  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  and  the  appropriate  Attorney  •  diree^dy  to  schoh 

He  told  Student  Ser- 1  General’s  Office.  While  it  doesnt  handle  individual  cases,  the  FTC  can  take  action  when  |  aj-ghip  sources, 
vices,  which  made  rev-  J  it  sees  a  pattern  of  possible  fraudulent  activity. 
enue  only  through  its  |  Here  are  some  other  organizations  that  also  can  help: 

$45  fee,  they  would  be  ■  (Contact  the  office  located  nearest  to  the  company  you  suspect  of  fraudulent  behavior.) 
able  to  generate  revenue  I 

through  web  site  adver-  ■  •  Better  Business  Bureau 

tisers  instead.  ‘They  fig-  ■  •  State  Attorney  General’s  Office 

ured  they  could  continue  I  •  State  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 

the  fee-based  service  un-  •  state  Chamber  of  Commerce 

til  the  web  site  took  off  |  a  jrpc  Says  you 

and  the  advertising  rev-  if  a  problem  involves  mail  fraud,  contact  the  Postal  Crime  Hotline:  1-800-654-8896. 1  simply  must  “do 

enue  could  support  it.”  |  ffit  ^<^5  telemarketing  fraud,  try  The  Tele-Consumer  Hotline:  1-202-223-4371  1  your  homework.” 

Tb  use  FastWEB,  a  stu- 1  |  Says  Bernstein, 

dent  sets  up  a  mailbox  Lbb  mm  mm  mmm  mm  ^m  mmm  Mi  mm  mm  mmm  mi  mm  mi  wmm  mm  m m  mm  ^m  mmm  ^m  “J  “The  quiz  we 

by  entering  a  personal  profile  to  seek  funding,  but  I  consider  it  an  has  been  charged  for  the  last  three  want  all  students  and  their  par- 

absolutely  indispensable  part  of  the  years.  Oh  yes,  Kantrowitz  adds,  ents  to  pass  has  just  one  question: 
search  process.”  that  “prestigious  D.C.  address  turns  Will  a  legitimate  search  service  re- 

However,  some  charlatans  still  out  to  be  at  Mail  Boxes,  Etc.,  and  ally  guarantee  you  a  scholarship? 
have  tricks  up  their  sleeves.  One 


■  instead  of  re- 
I  quiring  the  stu- 
-  dent  to  apply  to 
I  separate  sources. 

But  for  now, 
|  there  are  no 

I  short  cuts,  when 
applying  for 

I  scholarships,  the 
FTC  says 


tailor  the  search.  Once  that  is  en¬ 
tered,  the  mailbox  is  good  for  a  year, 
at  which  time  you  can  re-register. 
The  database  is  updated  daily. 

The  best  source  for  information  is 
still  in  campus  financial  aid  de¬ 
partments  or  high  school  guidance 
counselor  offices.  Several  books 
available  through  these  offices,  such 
as  “The  College  Blue  Book:  Schol¬ 
arships,  Fellowships,  Grants  and 
Loans”  and  the  “Don’t  Miss  Out”  guide¬ 
books  by  Octameron  Associates. 


gimmick  is  sending  students  con¬ 
gratulatory  letters  that  lead  them 
to  believe  they  have  already  won  a 
scholarship.  In  fact,  all  they  “win” 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  list  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  which  they  may  or  may 
not  be  eligible. 

Kantrowitz  tells  of  one  company 
that  targets  students  by  his  or  her 
major.  “They  use  official-looking 


the  suite  number  is  actually  a  box 
number.” 

How  do  these  businesses  get  start¬ 
ed?  Well,  almost  anyone  can  set 
up  shop.  “It  doesn’t  take  much  to 
become  a  purveyor  of  scholarship 
information,”  says  McCarty.  “You 
just  need  a  personal  computer,  a 
printer  and  a  license,  and  then 
you  are  an  entrepreneur  only  lim¬ 
ited  by  your  creativity.” 


The  answer  is  no.” 


Homework  Goes  High  Tech 


By  John  W.  Ellis  IV 
College  Press  Service 

Students  who  used  to  log  hours  in  the  library  to  do  research 
are  now  logging  onto  computers. 

As  more  and  more  campuses  are  phasing  into  the  interactive 
age.  that’s  impacting  the  way  some  students  do  their  homework. 

“It  makes  research  for  many  students  much  easier,"  said  My¬ 
ers,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  “I  use  a  program  designed  by  the  Smithsonian  to  find  his¬ 
torical  images  that  I  could  otherwise  only  get  by  flying  all  over 
the  place  looking  for  rare  books  and  collections." 

Academic  work  that  once  took  hours  to  complete  in  a  library 
can  take  minutes  in  a  computer  lab. 

Adrienne  M.  Petty,  an  American  History  student  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  recently  had  an  assignment 
where  he  had  to  search  through  old  editions  of  the  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Gazette”  on  CD-ROM. 

“It’s  a  whole  new  way  to  use  these  old  newspapers.  It’s  all 
indexed,  and  you  can  punch  in  a  word  and  find  1 .000  entries,” 


Petty  says.  “It’s  much  less  time  consuming  than  doing  it  manu¬ 

ally.  You  can  even  download  information  on  disks.  It’s" totally 
revolutionary." 

And  studying  for  many  students  means  not  only  reviewing 
class  notes,  but  traveling  the  internet  too. 

Both  Myers  and  Petty  are  members  of  various  discussion 
groups  that  trade  information,  tips  and  sources  via  e-mail  sys¬ 
tems  located  at  various  universities  connected  to  the  internet. 

If  racing  around  the  world  on  the  information  superhighway 
is  not  enough,  professors  are  starting  to  download  electronic 
texts  onto  students. 

A  computer  program  developed  by  McGraw-Hill  lets  profes¬ 
sors  customize  printed  text  books  by  selecting  the  specific  chap¬ 
ters  and  articles  that  a  class  will  need. 

“There’s  no  waste  involved  with  books  that  students  only 
read  a  chapter  or  two  from,  and  it  makes  text  books  cheaper." 
says  John  Bowen,  an  economic  professor  at  Ripon  College  in 
Wisconsin.  “The  downside  is  that  the  books  loose  their  mar¬ 
ketability  after  the  course  is  over.” 


Purple  -  the  dream  of 

by  Carina  Atherton-Lira 

I  once  had  a  dream 
I  dreamed  the  world  was 
Purple 
There  were 
Purple  houses 
Purple  cars 
Purple  grass 
Purple  People. 

There  w«<5  variation 
The  people,  each  day, 

went  to  their 

Purple 

Offices...  they  sat  down  in  their 
Purple 

Chairs...  at  their 

Purple 

Desks... 

Could  you  handle  a 

Purple 

World? 

knowning  me... 

I  would  change  the  world... 

I  would  make  it  a  better  place... 
I  would  wear  yellow. 
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Learn  to  Surf  the  Web! 

by  Mark  Frische.  Internet  Club  President 

The  rumors  you’ve  heard  are  true!  Yes,  students  can  do  re¬ 
search  to  complete  homework  assignments  while  sitting  in 
the  computer  lab!  Yes,  students  in  many  classes  can  use  e- 
mail  to  submit  homework  assignments  to  their  instructors! 
Yes,  PU/NC  students  can  establish  e-mail  pen  pal  relation¬ 
ships  with  students  at  other  universities  in  other  countries 
across  the  globe!  Knowledge  of  basic  internet  access  tech¬ 
niques  will  allow  students  to  enjoy  these  and  other  exciting 
benefits. 

Members  of  the  PU/NC  Internet  Club  have  volunteered 
to  tutor  students,  faculty  members,  etc.  in  these  basic  inter¬ 
net  access  techniques.  They  will  take  people  at  any  level  of 
computer  knowledge,  even  people  with  no  computer  expe¬ 
rience  whatsoever,  and  familiarize  them  with  the  lab’s  com¬ 
puters  and  with  the  internet  web-surfing  program,  Netscape, 
so  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  web  research  needs  and  to 
communicate  with  others  via  e-mail. 

Tutoring  will  take  place  in  the  main  computer  lab  (Room 
T-265,  second  floor  of  the  Tech  building).  Row  “A”  has 
been  reserved  for  tutoring  (the  last  row  on  the  right-hand 
side  when  entering  through  the  main  doors).  Tutors  will  be 
available  on  the  following  days  and  times: 

Mondays  :  5:00-6:00  PM 
Tuesdays  :  2:30-3:30  PM  and  8:00-9:00  PM 
Thursdays:  2:30-3:30  PM  and  8:00-9:00  PM 
Attendance  for  hourly  periods  is  not  necessary  and  atten¬ 
dees  may  come  and. go  as  their  schedules  allow.  For  those 
already  familiar  with  Windows,  the  basics  might  be  learned 
in  just  one  session.  - 


Cross  country  runners  practice  in  feilds  out- 

side  of  LSF  and  Tech. 


photo  by  Brian  Martin 


CLUB  NEWS 

News  you  SHOULD  use! 


Internet  Club  to  Reveal  Secrets 

by  Mark  Frische,  Internet  Club  President 

This  semester,  the  PU/NC  Internet  Club  has  decided  to  make  public 
certain  information  that  was  previously  guarde  (lest  it  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands,  er,  minds).  We  will  concentrate  on  explaining  two  topics:  the  use 
of  certain  search  programs,  ones  that  isolate  desired  information  from 
among  the  millions  and  millions  of  documents  almost  instantly  available 
over  the  internet,  and  the  writing  of  basic  HTML  code,  which  can  be 
used  to  construct  web  pages.  (Yes,  the  previous  sentence  does  contain  a 
hint  about  a  soon-to-be-available  resource  for  club  members.) 

As  our  first  step  in  revealing  never-before-released  information,  at 
our  September  mid-month  meeting,  Jim  Weiss,  system  consultant  in  the 
computing  center,  demonstrated  how  students  can  add  signature  files  to 
their  directories  so  that  every  e-mail  message  they  send  out  will  have 
that  personalized  “little  something  extra.”  (Students  not  familiar  with 
the  concepts  mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence  are  especially  invited  to 
attend  our  meetings.  Many  of  our  attendees  are  first-time  users.)  Our 
early  October  meetings  discussed  HTML. 

We  offer  eight  more  meetings  this  semester  for  students,  faculty,  and 
staff.  Four  meetings  are  on  Monday  evenings,  and  four  are  on  Tuesday 
noons  as  follows: 

Monday  evening,  5:30-  6:30  PM,  Room  T-219:  21-Oct.,  4-Nov.,  18- 
Nov.,  2-Dec. 

Tuesday  noon,  12:15-12:50  PM,  Room  T-219:  22-Oct.,  5-Nov.,  19- 
Nov.,  3-Dec. 

Note  that  the  topics  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  noon  meetings  are  the 
same  as  those  discussed  at  the  Monday  evening  meetings.  The  topics 
are  presented  on  different  days  for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 

Come  and  discover  “the  real  version  of  the  truth.”  =========== 


Cross  Country  Club  sets  the  pace! 

by  Brian  Martin 


The  fact  that  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  Cross  Country 
Club  maybe  an  unknown  activity  to 
many  students  didn’t  keep  the  club 
from  winning  the  overall  team  tro¬ 
phy  at  the  Valparaiso  Popcorn  pan¬ 
ic  last  month. 

Despite  the  club’s  early  victory, 
Club  Coach  Mike  Liss  focuses  less 
on  the  trophy  and  more  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  year  for  the  offi¬ 
cial  club. 

“It  was  a  success  that  we  were 
there,  it  was  a  success  that  we  had 
five  runners  in  the  men’s  division 
who  went  there  and  finished  it... 
Anything  we  finish  is  a  victory...  a 
personal  victory  for  a  lot  of  these 
people  because  a  lot  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  run  cross  country 
before.” 

This  being  the  first  year  for  the 
sport  here  at  PU/NC,  Coach  Liss 
has  made  the  focus  of  his  training 
and  his  whole  approach  to  the  sport 
more  centered  around  the  club  con¬ 
cept  and  less  about  team  competi¬ 
tion.  He  has  a  no  cut,  open  door  policy. 


“We’re  a  club,”  said  Liss,  “that’s 
what  we’re  all  about...  it’s  a  sport 
you  can  go  as  far  as  you  want,  or 
just  dabble  in.”  The  club  isn’t  only 
about  competition.  Runners  in  the 
club  may  have  simple  goals  such  as 
getting  in  shape,  quitting  smoking 
or  loosing  weight. 

When  asked  how  he  enjoyed  the 
club,  veteran  runner  John  Ryder 
said,  “I  think  its  a  great  experience, 
I’m  47  so  it’s  kinda  old  to  be  run¬ 
ning  cross  country  for  a  college 
team,  but  I  can;  so  what  the  heck?” 

Club  training  runs  four  days  a 
week.  There  is  a  separate  program 
for  women  and  men.  Veteran  run¬ 
ners  and  newer  runners  follow  dif¬ 
ferent  routines  according  to  their 
abilities. 

Students  interested  in  the  club 
and  would  like  more  information 
should  see  Paul  Gillikin,  Director 
of  Student  Activities  and  Athletics, 
in  the  Dean  of  Students  office  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Library  Stu¬ 
dent  Faculty  Building. 
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Dan  Burns 


by  Brian  Martin 


PU/NC  Professor  plunges  into  paleontology 


The  Spectator  Friday,  October  4,  1996 


Somewhere  in  the  the  remote 
wilderness  of  Argentina  PU/NC  Bi¬ 
ology  Professor  Richard  Hengst  will 
soon  be  braving  the  elements  to  help 
uncover  secrets  locked  away  inside 
millions  of  years  of  stone.  Hengst,  one 
of  our  resident  Ph.D.s,  is  on  a 
palaeontological  dig  with  a  group 
known  as  Earthwatch.  The  dig  is  near 
San  Juan  Argentina  and  is  being  led 
by  Jose  Bonaparte,  the  scientist  re¬ 
sponsible  for  uncovering  more  di¬ 
nosaur  bones  than  anyone  else  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Dr.  Hengst  is  on  the  dig  hoping  to 
expand  upon  his  research  base  in  the 
physiology  of  dinosaur  breathing. 

To  help  fund  his  trip  Hengst  has 
worked  closely  with  the  LaPorte 
Schools  system  giving  lectures  and 
hands-on  demonstrations  to  students. 
The  schools  involved  provided  Hengst 
with  a  grant  to  assist  in  his  endeav¬ 
ors.  While  in  the  field  Hengst  will  re¬ 
main  in  contact  with  students  at  the 
LaPorte  schools  via  the  internet. 
Hengst’s  newfound  knowledge  will 
factor  into  his  ongoing  program  of 
educating  students  both  here  and  in 
the  LaPorte  school  system.  = 


-  file  photo 


|Richard  Hengst^  Ph.D. 


CAMPUS  QUOTES 

Important  quotes  from 
important  folks. 

Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh: 

“For  many  years  Professor  Robert 
Schwarz  taught  his  students  “There  is 
no  subsitute  for  class  preparation.”  He 
was  right.” 

Student  Support  Services: 

“We  are  in  the  process  of  writing  our 
proposal  for  renewed  funding  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Suppoprt  Services.  It  would  be 
great  if  students  would  write  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  urge  their  support  for 
the  program.” 

The  Spectator  Staff: 

“We  still  need  writers  and  proofread¬ 
ers!  Help!”  =— — == 


People  You  Should  Know 

Dan  Burns.  by  Brian  Martin 


Dan  Burns,  Information 
Systems  Maintenance 
Manager,  is  just  one  of  the 
many  new  faces  a  student 
may  see  around  campus 
this  year.  But,  unknown 
to  many  here,  this  is  not 
Burns’  first  job  here  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral. 

“My  first  job  here  was 
back  in  1969, 1  worked  here 
as  a  groundskeeper  in  high 
school.”  Bums’  second  and 
current  job  at  this  campus 
came  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Navy  where  he 
held  the  rank  of  comman¬ 
der.  - -  — - 

“I  was  looking  through  a  squealed,  I  mean  she  just 
job  listing...  I  was  only  look-  squealed! 


would  not  offer 
enough  chal¬ 
lenges  to  keep 
his  interest. 
“Oh,  I  was  in  error.  He 
went  on  to  say,  “One  of  my 
wife’s  fears  was  that  I 
would  get  a  nine  to  five  job 
that  I  would  be  unsatisfied 
with.  Now  she’s  afraid  that 
she’ll  never  get  me  home.” 

Dan  does  enjoy  his  job 
however.  Both  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  personal  aspects  of 
it.  He  told  of  a  story  of  how, 
during  freshman  orienta¬ 
tion,  he  showed  two  fresh¬ 
man  girls  how  to  send  e- 
mail  to  each  other  using 
Netscape.  The  first  girl 
sent  a  message  to  her 
friend  at  the  next  comput¬ 
er  and  “Her  friend  just 


ing  at  location.  If  it  was  a 
job  listing  that  looked  ap¬ 
propriate  then  I  looked  at 
the  location.”  The  listings 


After  Bums  showed  the 
friend  how  to  send  a  reply 
and  got  a  similar  reaction 
from  the  second  girl.  “I 


for  jobs  in  the  computer  thought,  well  gracious! 
field  tended  to  all  be  locat-  That  two  months  worth  of 
ed  in  large  cities.  Those  work  was  just  worth  it.” 
were  the  jobs  that  Burns  Dan’s  experience  and  ed- 
passed  by.  “...I’m  not  look-  ucation  also  help  keep  his 
ing  at  these  major  cities...  job  here  interesting.  He 
Washington  D.C.  ...  ,  New  earned  a  Bachelor  of  sci- 


York... ,  Baltimore ... ,  West- 
ville  In...  WESTVILLE  In.? 
And  I  looked  back  at  that 
and  it  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  So  I  sent  a 
resume  and  a  cover  letter 
and  mentioned  the  fact 
that  I  worked  here  before. 
By  my  experience  I  knew 
this  was  a  good  place  to 
raise  a  family.  So  here  I 
am,  back  home  in  Indiana.” 

One  of  Burns’  initial 
worries  was  that  PU/NC 


ence  degree  from  the  Navel 
Academy,  a  Masters  in 
computer  resources  and  a 
Masters  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  from  Webster  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  service  in  the 
Navy  included  time  on  sev¬ 
eral  different  types  of  ships. 
While  in  the  Navy,  Bums’ 
primary  computer  concerns 
were  more  on  the  user  side 
of  the  computer  screen;  as 
opposed  to  service  side 
where  he  is  now. 
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by  Becky, 
Twin  “B”. 


HEY  -  ARE  YOU 
READY  FOR  SOME 
FOOTBALL??  NO!!!? 
Football,  the  great 
American  bore,  is  back 
in  season.  Hurrah,  hurrah.  I  can’t  say  that  I’m 
too  happy  about  it.  It  means  that  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  and  Monday  nights  at  my  house  are  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  heads  butting  together  and 
men  grunting.  Oh,  and  the  TV.  is  loud  too. 

I  just  can’t  seem  to  find  the  fun  in  watch¬ 
ing  men  run  and  fling  themselves  on  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Maybe  it’s  just  me,  but  it  seems  kind  of 
childish  and  barbaric.  Now  I  know  a  lot  of  you 
men  out  there  are  saying...  “This  chick  is  crazy!! 
Football  is  the  sport  of  Gods!!”  I  hate  to  tell  you 
boys,  but  that’s  just  the  barbarian  in  you  talking. 
Yes  it’s  true,  living  inside  every  one  of  you 
males  is  a  tiny  little  barbarian  who  makes  your 
testosterone.  When  it’s  football  season,  that  lit¬ 
tle  barbarian  works  overtime  in  order  for  you  all 
to  get  really  pumped  up  about  it.  STRANGE 
BUT  TRUE!! 

Now,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  I  haven’t 
watched  football  before.  I  remember  watching 
the  Bears  win  the  Super  bowl  in  ‘86.  I  have  also 
been  to  one  Notre  Dame  game  (when  I  was  in 


ofi  n  o 


Yet  Another  Exam 
Family  Disf  uncti 


7th 

grade) 
and  I 
went  to 
numer¬ 
ous 
games 

at  my  high  school  (I  worked  the  concession 
stand).  I  have  seen  games,  I  just  didn’t  like 
them.  Does  that  make  me  a  BAD  PERSON?? 
(Yes)  NO!  NO  it  doesn’t!  I  have  a  right  to  dis¬ 
like  football. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  only  person  in 
the  U.S.  who  doesn’t  like  football.  I  know  that 
isn’t  true,  but  when  one  has  best  friends,  guys 
and  girls  alike,  who  love  it  one  tends  to  feel  left 
out.  After  all,  football  is  a  fall  tradition.  People 
love  to  get  bundled  up  in  their  warmest  clothes 
and  sit  outside  in  the  freezing  cold  for  three  or 
four  hours;  don’t  they?  Not  me,  but  some  people 
might;  right?.  Sure...  Yeah  right.  I  tend  to  think 
that  those  people  are  slightly  off  their  rocker.  If 
I  had  to  choose  between  sitting  in  front  of  a 
warm  fire,  curled  up  in  a  blanket  reading  a  book; 
or  sitting  on  a  cold  bench  freezing  my  ass  off, 
which  do  you  think  I’d  pick?  That’s  right  baby, 
I’d  be  cuddled  up  by  that  fire  in  no  time. 


o 

o 


pie  of  Acceptable 
on  !  = 


Football  isn’t  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  some  of  those  quarterbacks  and  tight  ends 
are  quite  worth  watching,  IF  you  get  my  drift. 
However,  it’s  definitely  not  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  either.  For  all  of  you  football  lovers  out 
there  I  would  like  you  to  remember  two  things: 

1.  Football  is  not  everything.  It  is  not 
imperative  to  human  life  as  we  know  it.  Please 
don’t  hog  the  TV.  all  the  time  and  neglect  your 
family  and  friends  over  a  stupid  game. 

2.  THE  PLAYERS  CANNOT  HEAR 
YOU  THROUGH  THE  TV.  SCREEN. 

EVEN  IF  THEY  COULD  THEY  WOULD 
NOT  LISTEN  TO  YOU.  PLEASE  STOP 
SCREAMING  AT  THE  TV.  ALL  THE  TIME. 

OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  YOUR  HOUSE  ARE 
GETTING  HEADACHES.  CHECK  INTO 
REALITY  SOMETIME!!!! 

Having  said  that,  I  bid  you  adieu. 


I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  I’m  not  the 
most  athletically  gifted  person  in  the  world,  but 
that’s...  Ok.  I’ve  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
I  will  never  be  able  to  hit  a  baseball  traveling 
more  than  40  mph.  And  I  may  never  be  able  to 
shoot  a  three  pointer  at  the  buzzer  to  win  it  all. 
Heck,  I  don’t  even  enjoy  most  sports. 

However,  there  exists  a  sport  that  gets 
every  red-blooded,  god-fear’n,  and  all-  Ameri¬ 
can  guy’s  blood  flowing.  FOOTBALL!  Yes, 
football  the  sport  which  heralds  back  to  our  col¬ 
lective  cultural  subconscious. 

How,  you  may  ask,  does  such  a  bar- 
baristic  sport  herald  back  to  said  subconscious? 
Well  my  dear  reader,  just  let  your  mind  drift 
while  I  take  you  on  a  magic  trip.  Think  back  to 
days  of  old  when  women  were  ladies,  men  were 
knights  and  dragons  were  frequently  sought, 
but  rarely  found.  Medieval  times  (diner  and 
tournament...),  were  battles  were  raged  by  ar¬ 


STAMPEDE 


mored  knights  fiercely  maneuvering  at  the  call 

of  their  king.  While  their  ladies  cheered  on 
from  the  distance  and  peasants  watched  to  ele¬ 
vate  boredom.  All  that  was  just  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  joust  was  a  traditional  medieval 
sport  and  (with  a  little  imagination)  could  be 
called  a  ancient  forebearer  to  modem  American 
style  football. 

Your  probably  reading  this  and  thinking 
I’m  nuts.  Well  maybe,  but  a  joust  does  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  football.  The  players 
get  all  armored  up  and  fight/play  in  formations 
ordered  by  their  coaches.  Trust  me,  a  football 
coach  is  the  closest  thing  I’ve  every  seen  to  an 
absolute  monarchy  on  American  soil.  Also,  I 
don’t  know  what  the  ladies  looked  like  back 
then  but  I’m  sure  that  a  few 
of  them  could  be  modem  day  cheerleader  mate¬ 
rial.  But,  where  are  the  peasants?  Sitting  by 
their  TV’s  by  the  millions  every  Monday  night 


watching  game  after  glori-  . 

ous  violence  filled  game,  by  B  I*  1 3.  II , 

I’m  one  of  those  T  .  «  *  „ 

millions.  At  least  occa-  1  W 1  n  LA 
sionally.  I  enjoy  the  game.  I  think  it  help  ful¬ 
fill  some  untapped  need  in  our  psyche  for  com¬ 
petition  and  violence.  Maybe  that’s  why  in 
America  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  riots  at  football 
games.  Unlike  in  Europe,  where  a  particularly 
exciting  soccer  match  (  a  supposedly  non-vio¬ 
lent  game)  can  leave  3  people  crushed  to  death 
and  dozens  hospitalized...  and  those  are  only 
the  guys  working  in  the  parking  lots.  Maybe  if 
the  Europeans  took  a  note  from  their  own  histo¬ 
ry  and  started  a  sport  with  a  little  more  institu¬ 
tionalized  violence  they  would  be  a  little  more 
restrained. 

But  hey,  what  do  I  know?  I’m  only  one  man. 


STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
WORKSHOP  SCHEDULE 
For  sSs  Students 


COURSE 

DATES 

DAYS  OF  WEEK 

TIME 

STAFF 

ROOM 

Sept  30 

Monday 

3:30  -  5:00 

Pam 

LSF  204 

Test  Taking  and 

Oct  1 

Tuesday 

3:30  -  5:00 

Pam 

LSF204 

Reading  A  College 

Oct  7 

Monday 

3:30  -  5:00 

Pam 

LSF  204 

Oct  8 

Tuesday 

3:30  -  5:00 

Pam 

LSF  42 

Oct  29 

Tuesday 

2:00  -  4:00 

Gail 

LSF  204 

Nov  6 

Wednesday 

1:00  -  3:00 

Gail 

LSF  204 

Assertiveness 

Wednesday 

3:00-  5:00 

Pat 

LSF  204 

Stress  Reduction 

Nov  7 

Thursday 

3:00  -  5:00 

Pat 

LSF  56 

Walk  and  Talk  1 

Every 

Wednesday 

1:00  -  2:00 

Gail 

LSF  104 

Walk  and  Talk  2 

Every 

Thursday 

12:00  -  1:00 

Gail 

LSF  104 

Depression 

Self-Help  Group 

Every 

Thursday _ 

4:00  -  6:00 

Pam 

LSF  204 
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by  Rob  Norris 


It  began  in  a  hellstorm  of  ice  ... 

The  thin  red  blood  poured  from  his  nose 
as  he  fell  forward  on  his  face  again.  With  all 
his  might  he  struggled  back  up  to  his  feet. 
Still  the  blood  poured,  leaving  a  surreal 
kaleidoscope  of  red  and  white  against  the 
snow.  He  shook  his  head  as  if  to  clear  away 
some  unseen  cobwebs.  His  breath  rattled  in 
his  throat  and  his  eyes  were  stripped,  devoid 
of  the  supreme  dignity  that  was  given  to  him 
on  the  day  of  his  birth  by  the  great  creator. 

He  cried  one  last  cry,  a  soft,  fluid  sound¬ 
ing  gurgle.  Then,  almost  in  slow  motion, 
he  collapsed  to  the  ground.  The  blankness 
in  his  eyes  was  replaced,  for  a  moment,  by 
a  look  of  stunned  wonder.  His  entire  being 
shook  and  his  head  slammed  into  the 
ground.  His  tired  eyes  glazed  over  as  his 
antlers  sank  into  the  snow.  Starvation  had 
taken  it’s  toll. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do  for  him  or 
any  of  the  other  approximately  75  animals 
in  the  herd  that  were  about  to  succumb  to 
the  Grim  Reaper.  All  we  could  do  was  shiv¬ 
er  and  rub  his  head  as  the  life  escaped  from 
him  ...  We  had  witnessed  the  starvation  of 
an  entire  elk  herd  in  frozen  Montana  and  it 
changed  my  very  soul ...  forever.  Yet,  if  anti¬ 
hunters  have  their  way,  scenes  like  the  one 
above  will  inevitably  become  commonplace 
here  in  Indiana  also. 

It’ s  that  time  of  year  again,  fall  and  hunt¬ 
ing  season.  It’s  also  time  for  the  animal 
rights  folks  to  go  ballistic  again.  It  seems 
that  the  state  has  decided  to  have  another 
controlled  deer  hunt  at  Potato  Creek  State 
Park  and  at  a  couple  of  other  state  proper¬ 
ties.  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  had  some  intel¬ 
ligent  discourse  on  this  matter  ?  Yeah,  I’m 
an  outdoorsman  and  a  hunter  and  no,  I 
don’t  like  to  see  the  wanton  slaughter  of 


innocent  animals. 

I  don’t  condone  tro¬ 
phy  hunting  and  I 
despise  “slob 
hunters”  who  shoot 
up  the  countryside. 
On  the  other  hand, 
though,  I  believe 
that  we  must  deal 
in  reality  and  I 
MUST  tell  you  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  starvation,  I  have  witnessed  the 
horror  of  death  caused  by  lack  of  food. 

Anyone  with  even  the  least  bit  of  common 
sense  and  a  high  school  science  class  knows 
that  when  you  allow  any  species  of  animal 
to  overpopulate  the  results  will  be  disas¬ 
trous.  Those  who  are  violently  opposed  to 
hunting  are  almost  always  grossly  misin¬ 
formed.  They  scream  about  people  being 
allowed  to  hunt  on  their  “public  lands”. 
What  they  won’t  tell  you  is  that  most  of  the 
public  land  set  aside  in  this  country  for  us 
all  to  enjoy  was  paid  for  with  sportsmen’s 
dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  was  founded  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in 1903.  President  Roosevelt  was 
an  avid  hunter  and  made  no  bones  about  it. 
The  purchases  made  under  that  program 
were  lands  intended  to  be  enjoyed  by  ev¬ 
eryone.  Almost  all  of  the  lands  set  aside  in 
this  country  (the  National  Parks,  etc.)  were 
paid  for  with  taxes  on  the  sale  of  sporting  / 
hunting  goods  and  through  license  fees 
levied  on  hunters.  Yet,  the  anti-hunters 
are  actively  lobbying  to  prevent  access  to 
these  lands  to  the  very  people  who  paid  for 
them. 

I  implore  you  to  think  about  this ...  hunters 
paid  over  a  staggering  $517,000,000.00  in 
fees  last  year.  Any  anti-hunter  who  thinks 
hunting  should  be  abolished  and  that  our 
government  will  make  up  that  difference  of 
over  $517,000,000.00  for  managing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  system,  and  the  environment  in 
general,  is  living  in  a  fantasy  world.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  sportsman’s  dollars  we  would 
surely  be  devoid  of  most  of  our  precious 
parks  and  wildlife  areas. 

Misinformed,  self-professed  Bambi-Lovers 


are  striving  to  remove  our  only  effective 
game  management  tool.  Controlled  hunting 
is  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of 
population  control.  Our  society  removed  all 
natural  predators  long  ago.  Those  predators 
were  the  only  things  other  than  starvation 
that  used  to  keep  big  game  population  at  a 
self  sustaining  level.  Wg  eradicated  the 
wolves  and  the  bears  ...  the  only  natural 
predator  left  is  us.  Remove  that  option  and 
you  leave  only  pain  and  suffering  for  some 
of  the  most  noble  creatures  on  this  earth. 

There  really  is  no  room  for  a  few  unedu¬ 
cated  idealists  to  dictate  game  manage¬ 
ment  policies.  Those  same  folks  try  to  brand 
all  hunters  as  irresponsible  slobs  and  pas¬ 
sionless  cretins.  This  simply  is  not  so.  I’ll  bet 
those  same  anti-hunters  would  probably 
faint  in  a  fit  of  massive  denial  if  they  knew 
that  every  year  for  the  few  years  hunters 
have  donated  over  200,000  pounds  of  deer, 
elk  and  antelope  meat  to  feed  the  needy 
people  of  this  country.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great 
if  the  anti-hunters  could  spend  some  of  their 
bitter  energy  on  constructive  projects  like 
feeding  the  needy?  I  doubt  if  they  ever  will, 
their  blind  eyes  see  but  one  naive  side  of  the 
issue. 

We  can  only  pray  that  the  anti-hunters  do 
not  get  their  way  at  Potato  Creek,  or  at 
Brown  County  State  Park,  or  anywhere 
else  such  beautiful  creatures  face  the 
prospect  of  starvation.  I  have  seen  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  occurs  when  overpopulation  is  al¬ 
lowed.  I  have  been  witness  to  pain  and  hor¬ 
ror  that  only  Satan  could  appreciate. 

I  am  still  haunted  to  this  day  by  the  vi¬ 
sions  of  those  animals,  once  proud  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  reduced  to  staggering,  slobbering 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  I  am  still 
haunted  by  the  look  that  was  in  their  eyes. 
Those  horrid  looks  of  stunned  wonder.  They 
knew  all  the  while  that  they  were  dying,  but 
they  never  understood  why.  I  hope  my  chil¬ 
dren  here  in  Indiana  never  have  to  see  that 
look.  I  would  never  wish  any  other  person 
to  witness  that  look.  No  human  being  should 
ever  have  to  witness  that  look.  No  one  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  anti-hunter. 


PIJ/NC  Chancellor’s  Series: 

Meet  Your  Congressional  Candidates 

“If  you  only  go  to  one  Chancellor  s  Series  this  year... 

make  it  this  one!” 

WhO:  1st.  District  Candidates 
— Democrat 

U.S.  Rep.  Peter  Visclosky 


— Republican 
Michael  Petyo 


3rd.  District  Candidates 
— Democrat 
U.S.  Rep.  Tim  Roemer 


— Republican 

State  Sen.  Joe  Zakas 


What:  Each  candidate  will  make  a  brief  statement.  Then  time  will  be 
set  aside  for  questions  from  the  audience.  There  will  also  be  a 
reception  period,  when  students  and  others  can  talk  informally 
with  the  candidates. 

Where:  The  Library-Student-Faculty  Lounge. 

When:  Thursday,  October  24, 1996  from  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

All  are  invited  to  attend,  including  the  general  public.  Come  on  out  and 

use  this  rare  opportunity  to  directly  communicate  with  those  who  wish  to 

run  the  country.  " 


Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first. 


FIRST  CITIZENS  BANK 


tHl 


First  Citizens  Bank  now  has  a  drive  up 
Automated  Teller  Machine  (ATM)  in  front  of  the 
Technology  Building.  Come  check  it  out! 

Full  Service  Banking  Centers. 

Michigan  city:  Franklin  Square  879-0211  •  Johnson  Road:  874-9266  •  South  Franklin  Street:  873-2696 
Chesterton:  929-1018  •  Valparaiso:  462-8499  •  Portage:  763-9570 
LaPorte:  324-0456  •  Wanatah:  733-2527 


Member  FDIC 


12  Friday,  September  13,  1996  The  Spectator 


Theater  alive  and  well  at  PU/N  C 


by  Tessy  Bowers 

“Hit  ain’t  easy  changing’ 
witches.  Hit  the  "hardest  thing 
I  know.  Hit  takes  spider  webs 
and  graveyard  dirt,  and  a  ring 
from  the  finger  of  a  cold,  dead 
hand,”  said  the  Conjur  Wom¬ 
an.  “I  kin  git  ‘em,  Conjur 
Woman,”  says  John.  “I  know 
where  I  can  find  ‘em.  I’ll  git 
‘em  and  you’ll  change  me,  and 
I'll  be  a  witch  no  more!”  ... 
And  so  closes  the  first  scene  of 
this  fall’s  PU/NC  theater  pro¬ 
duction  Dark  of  the  Moon,  a 
play  by  Howard  Richardson 
ana  William  Berney. 

Theatre  is  alive  and  well  on 
the  Purdue  North  Central 
Campus  thanks  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg. 
For  the  first  time,  students 
will  be  able  to  receive  college 
credit  for  participating  in  the¬ 
ater  production  (THTR  136) 
or  theater  practicum  (THTR 
168). 

The  PU/NC  Players  and 
students  from  Dr.  Padberg’s 
theater  classes  are  busy  at 
work  on  this  fall’s  production 
Dark  of  the  Moon.  Set  in  the 
hills  of  Appalachia  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  this  century,  the  sto¬ 


ry  tells  of  John  the  witch  boy, 
who  pines  away  after  a  hu¬ 
man,  the  lovely  Barbara 
Allen.  Through  the  Conjur 
Woman’s  magic,  John  is  able 
to  take  Barbara  Allen  for  his 
wife  only  to  find  himself  tom 
between  his  love  for  her  and 
the  world  from  which  he 
came. 

According  to  Dr.  Padberg, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  production  is  to 
preserve  the  unique  flavor  of 
the  characters  without  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  ridicule.  Their 
superstitions,  fears  and  reli¬ 
gious  fervor  are  an  integral 
part  of  their  community.  Both 
the  cast  and  crew  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  production 
which  opens  on  Friday, 
November  8th  and  runs  for 
two  weekends,  ending  with  a 
Sunday  matinee  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17th. 

Volunteers  are  still  needed 
to  work  in  many  areas.  Con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Padberg  to  join  the 
fun. 

Will  John  find  eternal  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  arms  of  Barbara 
Allen?  Will  she  remain  faith¬ 
ful  and  true?  Find  out  for 
yourself  on  November  8th. 


Attention  Liberal  Arts 
Majors! 


MATH  11 1  ALGEBRA 
IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
AS  AN  ELECTIVE! 


SEE  YOUR  ADVISOR 


Profess- A- Sketch 


f  Video 

^  -PU/NC  students  review 

fby  Becky  Martin 


Watch 


the  newest  video  releases  for  youj 


Although  this  summer  was  far  too  short,  I  did  have  some  time  to  relax  and  watch  some 
videos.  Most  of  the  movies  I  saw  weren’t  worth  my  time,  energy  or  money,  but  a  few 
were  actually  entertaining.  Here  are  my  top  three  favorite  summer  videos. 

3.  Dusk  Till  Dawn:  This  movie  was  cheesy,  perverted  and  gross  - 1  loved  it.  If  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  this  movie  seriously  you’re  cheating  yourself  out  of  a  great  no-brainer.  It  s 
about  vampires,  how  serious  can  you  get?  Even  if  you  don’t  like  vampire  movies,  just 
seeing  George  Clooney  and  Quinten  Tarrintino  portray  psychopaths  is  reason  enough  to 

rent  this  video. 


Professor:  Dr.  Fredrick  C.  Patten 
Dept. :  Social  Science 
Position:  Asst.  Professor 
Years  at  PU/NC:  13 
Age:  62 
|  Children:  2 
|  Education:  California 
I  State  at  Los  Angeles,  Uni- 
I  versity  of  California 
I  Favorite  T.V.  shows:  60 
J  minutes,  Dateline 
!  Favorite  Foods:  Pinto  beans  and  ham  hocks 
j  Last  CD  Purchased:  Best  of  Ray  Charles 
j  Hopes  and  Aspirations:  “To  teach  sociology  un- 


2.  Sense  and  Sensibility:  Romance,  humor,  gossip  -  what  else  could  you  ask  for  in  a 
movie9  Now  I  know  that  most  of  you  guys  are  saying  “Oh  man,  a  chick  movie.  I  HATE 
chick  movies!”  It’s  really  not...  O.K.,  it  IS  a  chick  movie,  but  it’s  a  great  chick  movie  • 
Emma  Thompson  was  absolutely  brilliant  with  the  screenplay,  which  I  thought  was  ah 
most  as  good  as  the  book.  This  movie  is  great  to  watch  on  a  rainy  day  when  you  have 


|  til  I  die!” 

|  Opinion  of  PNC  Students:  “They  are  generally 
|  great  because  of  their  maturity  and  seriousness 
I  in  pursuing  academic  work.” 

I ~  — 


nothing  better  to  do.  (I  must  say  that  you 
should  to  read  the  book  by  Jane  Austin  to  re¬ 
ally  love  this  movie.) 

1 .  Clerks:  This  was  my  FAV ORITE  movie 
of  the  summer.  It  had  everything  -  sex, 
fighting,  convenience  stores  -  it  was  hilari¬ 
ous.  It’s  cheesy,  has  bad  acting,  and  it’s  all 
in  black  and  white.  The  whole  movie  is 
about  a  bunch  of  slackers  talking  about  their 
lives  in  the  course  of  a  day.  You  really  have 
to  pay  attention  to  get  most  of  the  funny 
lines,  but  they’re  there.  This  wasn  t  meant  to 
be  Oscar  material,  just  enjoy  the  absurdness 
of  it  and  you’ll  love  it. 

So  there  are  three  of  my  favorite  videos 
from  the  summer.  As  the  semester  goes  on 
there  will  be  more  top  video  picks.  Keep 
reading  to  get  the  skinny  on  the  latest,  most 

watchable  movies.  ••••••• 


Get  Fit! 

Have  some  spare  time? 

Want  to  turn  that  time  into  something  successful. 
Come  join  in  at  The  Fitness  Center  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  LSF  building. 

Passes  can  be  obtained  through  the  Bursar's  office  for 

just  $15  dollars. 

Many  students  are  already  taking  part  in  all  the  fit¬ 
ness  ce  n  t  e  r  has  to  offer.  The  Center  can  hook  you  on 
cardiovascular  workouts  and/or  repetitious  lifting. 
Guides  are  available  to  help  you  custom  develop  your 

own  programs. 

Paul  Gillikin,  Student  Activities  and  Athletics  Direc 
tor  says  “This  is  a  great  place  for  our  faculty  and  ( 
students  to  spend  their  spare  time  effectively  and  re- 

leave  some  stress 

So  don’t  delay,  call  ext.  5282  today. 


\miu%)  sSs  fe 

(  J  Fall  Break  Trip*) 
Tuesday,  Oct.  15  ' 

JASPER- PULASKI  FISH  S) 
\  AND  WILDLIFE  AREA  h 

tb  BRING  A  SACK  LUNCH ,  HIKE  THE  V 

L  TRAILS, AND  WATCH  THOUSANDS  if 
^  OF  CRANES  ON  THEIR  ANNUAL 

V  MIGRATION!  / 

J&WE  WILL  RELAX  BY  THE  FIRE  AND  j* 

ROAST  MARSHMALLOWS  J 

54  MAKE  S '  MORES 

H  DRINK  HOT  CHOCOLATE  ' 

LEAVE  CAMPUS  AT  10:00  AM 

RETURN  AT  4:30 

We  will  need  students  to  drive.  It  will  take 
aprx . 40  min. to  get  there  from  campus .  Jasper- 
la  Pulaski  is  located  directly  south  on  Hwy.421. 

1  -  All*sSs  participants  are  invited! 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 
1996-97 

“CENTAUR”  COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 

Saturday 

9 

Taylor  -  Fort  Wayne 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

7  p.m. 

Tuesday 

12 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Wednesday 

13 

Fairfaaven  Baptist  College 

Chesterton,  IN 

7  p.m. 

Friday/Saturday 

15-16 

Optimist  Tip-off  Tournament 

Winona  Lake,  IN 

TBA 

Tuesday 

19 

Grace  College 

Winona  Lake,  IN 

7  p.m. 

Thursday 

21 

Ancilla  College 

Donaldson,  IN 

7  p.m. 

Friday/Saturday 

22-23 

Hanover  Classic 

Anderson,  IN 

TBA 

Friday 

29 

Manchester  College 

North  Manchester,  IN 

7  p.m. 

DECEMBER 

Saturday 

7 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

1  p.m. 

Saturday 

14 

Olivet  College  of  Nazarene 

Kankakee,  ff. 

2  p.m. 

JANUARY 

Saturday 

4 

Marian  College 

Indianapolis,  IN 

1  p.m. 

Sunday 

5 

DePauw  University 

Greencastle,  IN 

1  p.m. 

Saturday 

11 

Indiana  Tech. 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

3  p.m. 

Sunday 

12 

IU  -  East 

PU/NC 

1  p.m. 

Wednesday 

15 

Fairhaven  Baptist  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Tuesday 

21 

Ancilla  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

25 

Taylor  -  Fort  Wayne 

PU/NC 

1  p.m. 

Tuesday 

28 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

PU/NC 

6  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

Sunday 

2 

IU  -  East 

Richmond.  IN 

2  p.m.  (est) 

T  uesday 

13 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago,  IL 

7:30  p.m. 

Saturday 

15 

PU/NC  Classic 

PU/NC 

TBA 

MARCH 

Saturday 

1 

14th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

The  Fitness  Center 
Fall  Semester  Hours 
1996 


7:00  am  to 
10:00  am  to 
3:00  pm  to 


9:00  am 
2:00  pm 
6:00  pm 


Friday 

7:00  am  to  9:00  am 
10:00  am  to  2:00  pm 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  a  Book-signing! 


Featuring: 


Y 1  By  William  Bache,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Purdue 
wj  University  and  Vernon  Loggins,  Associate  Professor  of  English 


at  Purdue  North  Central. 


"In  this  new  book  William  Bache  and  Vernon  Loggins  make  clear  the 
YY  deliberate  and  profound  nature  of  Shakespeare's  art.  In  eighteen 
W  essays  they  demonstrate  the  patterns,  strategies,  and  systems  . 

((  employed  by  Shakespeare  throughout  the  canon.  The  essential  Y] 

argument  of  the  book  is  that  the  best  way  to  understand  Shakespeare’s^ 
A  meaning  is  through  an  instructed  awareness  of  the  deliberate  art  // 
J]  that  informs  each  and  every  masterpiece.”  \% 

L  Location:  The  Campus  Bookstore  JJ 

Date:  October  17th 
Time:  11:00  AM-  1:00  PM 

Copies  of  the  book  will  be  available 
for  purchase  and  there  will  be 
refreshments  for  all. 


.i  in*  >«t«  tv.*  %\* 


People  You  Should  K..ow  About’ 


Till 


S 


[NG  CENTER 


The  Writing  Center  will  assist  any  student  with  writing 
for  classes.  The  good  folks  at  the  writing  center  will 

HELP  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  CLASSES  RANGING  FROM  BASIC 

English  through  advanced  composition.  The  Writing 
Center  provides  resources,  hand-outs,  computers,  and 
peer  tutoring  sessions.  Help  can  be  found  with  complet¬ 
ing  ASSIGNMENTS  OR  CORRECTING  GRAMMATICAL  DEFICIENCIES. 

Stop  in  room  LSF  14  and  see  them,  their  services  are 
FREE  AND  THEY  REALLY  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU! 

(Hours  are  posted  around  campus  or  call  ext.  5383) 


[  TRI< 
I  or9£ 


TRIO  2030  is  a  s  udent 
organiza  ion  that  provides 
an  opportunity  for 
members  to  become 
involved  in  campus 
activities  which  support 
academic,  social  and 


All  Purdue  University 
North  Central  students  are 
invited  join  us  and  share 
ideas  at  the  TRIO  2000 
Open  Meetings. 

Meetings  are  held  from 


personal  success.  Join  us  12:00  Noon  to  1:00  PM  on 
to  enhance  leadership  Wednesdays  in  Schwarz 


skills,  increase  social 
experiences  and  extend  a 
“helping  hand"  to  others. 


Join  us  for  picnics, 
dances,  community 
service  projects  (like  the 
Winter  Clothing  Give 
Away),  fund  raisiing,  and 
Walk-America! 


Room  25  on  the  following 
dates: 

September  4,  and  18 
October  2,  16,  and  30 
November  13  and  27 
December  4,  1996 
January  15  and  29 
February  12  and  26 
March  26 

April  9  and  23,  1997 


Spaces  Remain  for  Super  Saturday 

WESTVILLE  -  A  few  spaces  remain  for  Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Super  Saturday  classes 
for  high  ability  grade  and  middle  school  students.  The  three-hour  classes  will  be  offered  on  six  Saturday 

r"  .  *L  '  -  ,  *  *  _  % 

Z  .  .  0  ,"/•  -L.  _  *«■  ^  1 ■  ‘  3  ' 

mornings,  beginning  Saturday, 'Oct.  5. 

Classes  available  include  “Fall  into  Science,”  “Adventures  in  Math,”  “Oceans  Deep”  and  Portraits 
in  Literature”  for  students  in  grades  1  and  2;  “Bridges  and  Shapes  Around  Us”  and  “Creative  Problem 
Solving”  for  grades  3,  4  and  5;  “Wild,  Wild  West”  for  grades  3  and  4;  “Fun,  Fantasy  and  Fiction”  for 
grades  4,  5  and  6;  “Adventures  in  Photography”  for  grades  5,  6, 7  and  8;  and  “Checkmate:  Beginning 
Chess”  for  grades  3  through  8. 

The  class  fee  is  $85  and  registrations  are  due  immediately.  For  more  information,  call  the  Office  of 


Best  wishes 

for  a  great  year  from  the 
TRIO  2000  Officers 

Michele  Beck,  President 
Sheryal  Sims,  Vice  President 
Crystal  McCarty,  Secretary 
Dave  Mulholland,  Treasurer 

TRIO  2000  is  sponsored  by 
Student  Support  Services 
Purdue  University  North  Central 


Continuing  Education,  ext.  5343. 


LIBERAL  ARTS  SERIES 


Starting  September  30,  1996,  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 
at  Purdue  University  North  Central  will  sponsor  a  series  of 
presentations  by  faculty  members  focusing  on  their  research 
or  teaching  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Series,  to  be  held  six  times  a  year,  will  feature  a 
20-30  minute  presentation  followed  by  open  discussion.  Each 
session  is  scheduled  for  the  last  Monday  of  the  month  at 
4:00  p.m.  and  will  last  about  one  hour. 

Everyone  interested,  faculty,  staff,  students,  and  the 
general  public,  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  and 
participate.  The  presentations  will  be  made  in  LSF  170A 
(the  small  dining  room  off  the  cafeteria)  .  Refreshments 
will  be  served. 

SERIES  SCHEDULE 

Monday,  September  30,  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Patricia  Prandini  Buckler 
Department  of  -English 

Autobiographical  Scrapbooks  from  the  Antebellum  Period 

Monday,  October  28,  4  p.m. 

Prof .  Susan  Lichtman 
Department  of  English 
Which  Witch  is  Which? 

An  Informal  Look  at  the  Female  Imagery  of  Halloween 

Monday,  November  25,  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson 
Department  of  Communication 
Topic  to  be  announced 

Monday,  January  27,  1997,4  p.m. 

Dr.  Silvia  Dapia 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
Topic  to  be  announced 

Monday,  February  24,  1997  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Daniel  Padberg 
Department  of  Communication 
Topic  to  be  announced 

Monday,  March  31,  1996 
Dr.  Carol  Lockwood 


Department  of  History 
Topic  to  be  announced 


TOM  CHAPIN 


flLifeMhs 


family  concert 


3:00 

at 

MICHIGAN  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

8466  WEST  PAHS  ROAD;  MICHIGAN  CITY.  INDIANA 

all  tickets  $8.00 

This  concert  is  proudly  sponsored  by 


"Nobody  today 
is  writing  and  performing 
better  kids'  songs  than 

Tom  Chapin... 
the  Pied  Piper  of  children's 
music." 

...Parents  Magazine 

performing  with 

Michael  Mark  and  Jon  Cobert 

featuring 

THE  MICHIGAN  CITY  CHILDREN'S  CHORUS 


to  benefit 

THE  MICHIGAN  CITY  CHILD  CARE  CONSORTIUM 

and 

IMAGINATION  STATION 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19, 1996 


Tickets  avaiaOe  A 

Imagination  Station-2800  Franklin  Street-Michigan  City 
Readers  World- Marquette  Mall-Michigan  City 
Or  by  calling:  (219)  874-7808 
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KABLOOEY  by  Blue 
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THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 

1  Healthy 

5  Fiery  signal 
10  Brass 
instrument 
14  Melody 
.15  Shoestnngs 

16  Outer  garment 

17  Barbershop  item 

18  Make  suitable 

19  Eye 

20  Caught  sight  of 
22  Stands  for 

canvases 

24  Phooey! 

25  A  Muse 

26  Electrical  unit 
29  Rich  source 

33  Fly  high 

34  Boldness 

36  Arab  VIP 

37  Mink,  e.g. 

38  Bakery  item 

39  Sch.  gp. 

40  Bone:  pref. 

42  Where  soldiers 
are  stationed 

44  That  girl's 

45  Limit 

47  Grand  —  Dam 

49  Engrave 

50  School  period 

51  Find  (with  “out") 
54  Sprees 

57  Paton  or  Milne 

58  WWII  vessel 

60  Weather  outlook 

62  Ship  of  1492 

63  Wash  lightly 

64  "Do  —  others.  ” 

65  Schooner  part 

66  Ceased 
|  67  Distort 

DOWN 

t  Woman  in  uni 
form,  once 

2  Desire 
personified 

3  Walk  with 
difficulty 

4  Toiler 

5  Squash 

6  Fills  with  cargo 

7  School:  abbr. 

8  Agent:  abbr 

9  Actress  Parsons 


,0 

11 

12 

13 

16 

19 

26 

27 

28 

33 

37 

■ 

40 

F 

45 

51 

52 

53 

57 

62 

J 

65 

J 
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10  Couple  52  Mr  Kazan  56  Scene 

1 1  Press  53  Indian  queen  59  Receptacle  for 

12  Fancy  dance  54  He's  007  storage 

13  Chimpanzees  55  Give  a  rating  to  61  The  present 
21  Sailor 

23  Help 

25  Desire  greedily 

26  With  regard  to 

27  Mickey  or  Minnie 

28  Components 

29  Grain  for 
grinding 

30  Urge  on 

31  Saltpefer 

32  Remove  in  a 
way 

35  Geologic  period 

41  Never-ending 

42  Photo 

43  Perfumed 

44  Bone  of  the 
upper  arm 

46  Abbr.  on  a  map 
48  Law:  abbr 

50  Tantalize 

51  Devotees 


HEY  YOU!!! 

YEAH,  YOU!  ARE  YOU  AN  ARTIST?  DO 
YOU  HAVE  A  KNACK  FOR  DRAWING 
CARTOONS?  DO  YOU  POSSESS  A  DARING 
SENSE  OF  HUMOR??  IF  YOU  ANSWERED 
“YES”  TO  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS... 
7 HE  SPECTATOR  WANTS  YOU!!! 

STOP  IN  AT  LSF  134  AND  ASK  ABOUT 
YOUR  EXCITING  FUTURE  IN  COLLEGE 
PUBLICATIONS!! 
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by  Willow  Cook 
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house 


i^E,iS  [eatured  “  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
R  rnva  m  a<^1Vltles  °Df  s,taff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  foy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


honors  and  awards 


Ms.  Dori  Huber,  part-time  art  instructor,  has  been  nominated  for  a 
University  of  Minnesota’s  “Most  Influential  Teacher”  award  by  a 
former  PU/NC  student,  Pete  Sandall. 


Prof.  Francine  Z.  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervision,  presented  a  speech,  “Diversity  Without  Ad¬ 
versity,”  June  5,  at  Charter  Behavioral  Hospital  Of  Northwest  Indi¬ 
ana  in  Hobart.  She  also  presented  the  papers,  “Enhancing 
Multicultural  Education  in  Higher  Education  Classrooms”  and 
“Teaching  for  Understanding:  Cultivating  Critical  Thinking”  at  the 
Association  of  Management  and  the  International  Association  of 
Management’s  14th  Annual  International  Conference,  Aug.  2-6,  in 
Toronto. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Vernon  P.  (Mick)  Loggins,  associate  professor  of  English,  is  the 
author  of  Father  s  Hands  published  in  Defined  Providence  4'47 
(1996). 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of 
the  Letters  and  Languages  Section,  is  the  author  of  “Some  Demo¬ 
graphics  of  the  Department  Chair”  in  The  Department  Chair  6:4, 
Spring  1996. 

Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  campus  relations,  is  the  author  of  “Way- 
side  Paradise”  in  the  Summer  1996  issue  of  ALCA  Advantage,  the 
journal  of  the  Associated  Landscape  Contractors  of  America,  and 
“New  Technologies  are  Changing  the  Way  We  Think  and  Work,”  in 
the  Fall  1996  issue. 

Prof.  Annamarie  S.  Herndon,  associate  professor  of  restaurant, 
hotel,  institutional,  and  tourism  management,  is  the  author  of  “Sum¬ 
mertime  and  the  Cookin’  Is  Easy”  in  Visiting  Nurse  Association  Home 
Care  Partners,  Summer  1996,  and  “Achoo!  Achoo!”  in  the  Fall  1996 
issue. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Keith  E.  Schwingendorf,  professor  of  mathematics,  was  the  co¬ 
director  of  the  Sixth  Annual  International  Workshop  on  “Calculus, 
Concepts,  Computers  and  Cooperative  Learning,”  June  7-23  at  Pur¬ 
due  West  Lafayette.  Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  also  attended  the  workshop  and  was  one 
of  the  faculty  trained  there  to  teach  calculus  with  computers  and  co¬ 
operative  learning.  Ms.  Cheri  Lundstrum,  a  current  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dent,  assisted  during  the  workshop  in  the  computer  laboratory  and  as 
a  grader  for  faculty  submissions.  Prof.  Schwingendorf  also  presided 
over  a  paper  session  at  the  First  Annual  Intemationl  Research  Con¬ 
ference  on  Undergraduate  Mathematics  Education,  Sept.  6,  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Ms.  Gail  Helton,  director  of  continuing  education,  attended  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tech  Prep  Conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Tech  Prep 
Network,  Sept.  20-23,  in  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  associate  professor  of  biology,  participated  in 
a  University  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Engineering  short  course, 
“Creating  and  Using  Wetlands  for  Wastewater  Disposal  and  Water 
Quality  Improvement,”  April  22-24  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son.  He  also  attended  an  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  Wetland  Delinea¬ 
tor  Certification  training  course  sponsored  by  the  Environmental  Tech¬ 
nology  Center,  Tampa,  Fla.,  held  in  Chicago,  Aug.  12- 16. 


Dr.  Barbara  Kane  Schneider,  assistant  professor  of  education,  pre¬ 
sented  “Children  As  Composers:  Fostering  the  Aesthetic  Response 
in  Poetry  and  Music,”  May  2,  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Reading  Association  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  associate  professor  of  economics,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Northwest  Indiana  World  Trade  Council,  Aug.  23,  in 
Munster.  He  attended  the  World  Trade  Center  Seminar  on  Export¬ 
ing,  Oct.  3,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  introduced  and  inter¬ 
viewed  Gene  Wolfe,  noted  science-fiction  author  and  the  project  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  machine  that  makes  Pringle’s  Potato  Chips,  for  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library’s  Writing  Out  Loud  series,  Sept.  7. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director 
of  composition,  along  with  three  Writing  Center  tutors,  Ms.  Denise 
Martine,  Ms.  Dawn  Millsap  and  Mr.  Mike  Szymanski,  attended 
the  Indiana  Teachers  of  Writing  annual  conference,  Sept.  27,  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


promotions 


Ms.  Edith  Cagney  was  named  senior  programmer/analyst  in  the 
Computing  Center.  She  joined  PU/NC  as  a  programmer  in  1983  and 
became  a  programmer/analyst  in  1 987.  She  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Greensboro  College  and  also  studied  computer 
systems  and  database  design  at  PU/NC. 

Ms.  Christine  Hayes  is  now  assistant  director  of  Purchasing  and 
General  Services.  She  joined  PU/NC  as  a  secretary  in  Personnel/ 
Purchasing  in  1979  and  became  a  purchasing  clerk  in  1981 .  She  was 
promoted  to  the  administrative  position  of  buyer  in  1994.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  degree  from  PU/NC. 

Ms.  Peggy  Novotny  was  named  manager  of  Training  and  Wellness. 
She  joined  PU/NC  in  1992  as  coordinator  of  the  Wellness/Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  program.  She  has  a  B.S.  in  speech  and  drama  from 
Ball  State  University  and  a  M.S.  in  English  from  Purdue  Calumet. 


The  International  Cafe 

Gourmet  Cuisine  by  RHI  Specialty  Foodss  Class 

Wednesday  Noons  During  Fall  Semester 

Oktoberfest,  Oct.  9 
Italian  Celebration,  Oct.  16 
Thai  Spice,  Oct.  23 
Norwegian  Smorgasbord,  Oct.  30 
For  information  and  reservations,  call  Cecelia  Kajer,  ext.  5263. 


Meet  Your  Congressional  Candidates  •  Thursday,  Oct.  24  •  Noon-1 :30  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 
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“Dark  Of  The  Moon"  to  shine  on  PU/NC 
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Profess-a-sketch 


by  Tessy  Bowers 

If  you  read  the  last  issue  of  the 
Spectator,  you  know  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  PU/NC  theatre  production, 

‘ Dark  of  the  Moon,”  is  now  in  its 
final  rehearsals.  It  is  the  story  of 
two  star-crossed  lovers  whose 
lives  are  intertwined  with  the 
witches  and  conjurers  up  on  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  folk  be¬ 
low. 

As  the  November  8th  opening 
night  approaches,  the  cast  and 
crew  are  feverishly  working  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  an 
exceptional  production. 

While  many  of  the  cast  mem¬ 
bers  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  bits  and  pieces  of  each  scene, 
for  most  the  play  is  still  a  bit  of  a 
mystery.  Members  have  spent 
weeks  rehearsing  in  separate 
groups,  fme-tuning  performances, 
unaware  of  how  the  other  scenes 
are  shaping  up.  But  now  the 
awaited  moment  is  almost  here. 
The  excitement  is  building  as  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  from  both  acts 
get  ready  to  take  their  place  on 
the  sets  for  the  first  time. 

An  amazing  amount  of  time  and 
energy  goes  into  each  production. 
Rehearsals  take  anywhere  from 
one  to  six  nights  a  week.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  most  of  the  cast  and  crew 
are  full-time  students  or  work 
outside  jobs  as  well.  Recently,  the 
leading  lady,  Sandy  Bendt,  was 
asked  why  she  joined  this  pro¬ 
duction.  Her  answer,  after  some 
thought,  was  that  it  provided  a 
challenge  for  her.  Although  she’d 
never  been  on  stage  before,  Sandy 
knew  going  into  the  audition  that 


Barbara  Allen  was  the  role  she 
wanted  to  play.  Her  talent  must 
have  been  enough  to  meet  the 
challenge  for  she  won  the  role 


Dark  Of  The  Moon  Director  Dr. 


and  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  her  por¬ 
trayal. 

Yet  this  is  an  ensemble  produc¬ 
tion.  More  than  twenty-five 
members  make  up  the  cast.  An¬ 
other  dozen  or  so  technical  people 


have  been  working  every  Satur¬ 

day  to  provide  set  construction, 
lighting,  and  special  effects. 
Each  player  is  dependent  on 
the  next  to 
bring  this 
show  to  life. 
There  are  no 
understudies, 
no  “second- 
takes.”  What 
you  will  see  on 
opening  night 
is  the  result  of 
two  months  of 
hard  work 
wrapped  up  in 
an  hour  and  a 
half  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  hoped 
that  everyone 
will  upport  the 
continuing  the¬ 
atre  tradition 
at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North 
Central  and 
attend  the  up- 
coming 
performances 
of  Dark  of  the 
Moon.  Perfor¬ 
mance  dates 
are  Friday  and 
Saturday, 
November  8-9, 
November  15- 
16  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  matinee  on  November  17. 
Times  and  ticket  information  will 
be  posted  throughout  the  school 
and  Purdue  community.  Every¬ 
one  is  invited  to  attend. 


Daniel  Padberg 
-file  photo 


Know  Your  Student  Government 


by  Rob  Norris 
staff 


Lora  Hebert 


Purdue  North  Central’s  newest  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  member  is  third  semester,  biology 
major  Lora  Hebert.  Lora  is  19  years  old,  and 
lives  at  home  with  her  mom,  dad  and  one 
brother. 

When  she  is  not  busy  fearlessly  representing 
the  students  on  this  campus,  Lora  enjoys  par¬ 
ticipating  in  all  manner  of  outdoor  activities 
and  playing  in  her  band,  Lora  Hebert  and  the 
Hoosier  Prairie  Band.  The  band  gives  Ms. 
Hebert  a  chance  to  showcase  her  many  musi¬ 
cal  talents.  She  is  proficient  with  the  fiddle, 
guitar,  accordian  and  piano. 

When  asked  why  she  joined  the  Student 
Government  Hebert  said,  “I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  help  students,  share  ideas  with  them  and 


represent  them  in  student  concerns.”  Lora 
sums  up  her  involvement  in  the  Student  Gov- 
ernmnet  by  saying  ,  “We  all  get  along  pretty 
well  and  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  direct  input  on  student  matters.” 

Students  are  urged  to  get  to  know  their  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  representatives  and  share 
their  issues,  ideas  and  concerns  with  them. 

The  Student  Government  is  active  in  many  •im¬ 
portant  student  issues,  including  evaluation  of 
Budget  Allocation  and  Student  Service  fees. 

One  goal  of  the  Student  Government  is  to  be 
accesible  to  the  student  body.  Students  are 
free  to  visit  the  Student  Government  Office 
and  to  attend  its  meetings.  Meeting  times  are 
posted  on  the  Student  Government  office  door. 


Friday,  October  25,  1996 


The  Spooktator 


FU/NC  writing  group  forms 


The  newly  formed  PU/NC  writing  group  has  just  got  its  ball(point)  rolling. 

The  as-yet  unnamed  group  met  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  3  to  elect  officers  and 
to  begin  the  thunder  and  brainstorms  of  selecting  a  name,  agreeing  on  meet¬ 
ing  dates,  and  formulating  the  rules  of  “writers’  etiquette.” 

The  group’s  mission  statement  is  simple:  to  share  writing  and  encourage  oth¬ 
ers  to  write.  The  group  will  focus  on  creative  writing  of  any  media  including 
poetry,  short  stories,  and  drama. 

Each  member  will  be  allowed  20  minutes  for  reading  and  critique.  If  more 
than  six  members  wish  to  read  at  a  given  meeting,  readers  will  be  chosen  on 
a  lottery  basis;  those  not  selected  will  be  given  priority  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  group  will  meet  again  on  Nov.  17  and  21  at  7  p.m.  in  SWRZ  214.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  pursuing  the  elusive  muse  is  welcome  to  join,  bring  writing, 
or  just  listen  in. 

Those  wishing  more  information  can  contact  the  group’s  president,  Dawn 
Millsap,  in  the  Writing  Center,  LSF  14,  telephone  extension  5383.  Or  see  Beth 
Rudnick,  the  club’s  administrative  advisor,  in  SWRZ  209,  telephone  extension 
5504.  = 


Notice! 

LOAN  ENTRANCE  COUNSELING 

•  •••••••••••• 

All  first  time  student  borrowers  are  required  to 
complete  loan  counseling  before  student  loan  checks 
can  be  released.  At  PU/NC  students  watch  the 
entrance  loan  video  in  the  library  to  fulfill  this  fed¬ 
eral  regulation.  Students  will  now  complete  this  re¬ 
quirement  on  the  computers  in  the  learning  center. 
The  new  computer  based  tutorial  takes  about  30 
minutes  and  prints  all  the  necessary  documentation. 

After  finishing  the  tutorial,  students  should  bring 
one  copy  of  their  loan  counseling  sheet  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  office  (Schwarz  room  40)  and  keep  the 
other  for  their  files.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
quirements  the  software  provides  optional  sessions 
about  repayment  including  repayment  calculations, 
repayment  options,  and  loan  consolidation.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  questions  should  contact  the  Financial 
Aid  office  in  Schwarz  Rm.  40. 


BOO! 


The  Spectator 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facitjjy  opinions.  We  strong¬ 
ly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and  /  or 
shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  withheld  from  publication  if  requested.  Views 
expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the  writers  and  do  not  necessarily  rep¬ 
resent  in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  administra¬ 
tion,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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Profess-a-Sketch 

Person:  Dr.  Deborah  L.  Freedman 

Dept.:  General  Business 

Position:  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor 

Years  at  PU/NC:  3 
Age:  32 

Education:  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity 

Favorite  TV  Shows:  “ER, 

“ Mad  About  You” 


Last  CD  Purchased:  Tracy  I  Dr-  Deborah  L.  Freedman 
Chapman,  “New  Beginnings”  I _ -file  photo 


Favorite  Food:  Chocolate 

Last  Book  Read:  “ Return  to  Love” 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  Bike  riding,  gourmet 
cooking,  collecting  Snoopy  items 

Hopes  and  Aspirations:  “I  hope  for  tenure  and  to 
receive  consistent  positive  feedback  from  my  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  years.” 

Opinion  of  PU/NC  students:  “I  enjoy  the  various 
backgrounds  of  the  students.”  ■  «■  '  ■  ■ 
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1996  Spectator  Deadines 
and  Publication  Dates 
Deadline:  Issue  Out: 

#4.  Nov.  7  Nov.  15 

#5.  Dec.  5  Dec.  13 

AH  dates  are  subject  to  change.  If 
you  have  any  questions  pjgase 
contact  Editor  Rob  Norris  or  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  Brian  Martin  at  ext. 
5213,  or  stop  by  room  LSF  134. 


StafEanfl  Contributors 

Becky  Martin  Beth  Rudnick 
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Government  Glimpse 

by  Adrian  .Cole,  Secretary  PU/NC  Student  Govennent 


Members  oT  the  PU/NC  Student  Government 
would  like  to  thank  the  student  body  for  it’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Student  Government  Scholarship  fund 
candy  sales.  Proceeds  from  this  activity  go  directly 
into  funding  scholarships  given  out  to  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

We  in  the  Government  office  would  also  like  the 
student  body  to  be  aware  that  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  11  the  PU/NC  will  have  their  first  ever  Prime 
Rib  carryout  dinner  sponsored  by  Kelsey’s  Steak 
House.  Tickets  will  soon  be  on  sale  in  LSF  132.  In 
addition  to  the  Rib  Dinner,  the  Student  Government 
will  also  be  having  a  Halloween  bake  sale  on  October 
28  from  11-1. 

Also,  free  of  charge  on  November  5,  the  PU/NC  • 
Student  Government,  in  conjunction  with  other  cam¬ 
pus  clubs,  will  be  holding  an  Election  Day  Party  in 
the  cafeteria  in  the  LSF.  Refreshments  will  be 
served  and  all  are  invited  to  attend!!!  Remember  on 
this  Election  Day  to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process,  VOTE  !!!!! 

Remember  USA  Today  scholarship  applications 
are  available  in  the  Government  office,  LSF  132, 
pick  one  up  as  soon  as  possible!! 
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Student  Aid  Makes  Unexpected  Gains  In  Spending  Bill 


By  Charles  Dervarics 
College  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON — Just  weeks  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  President  Clinton  and  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  have  approved  far-reaching 
gains  in  student  financial  aid  that  exceeded 
even  the  most  optimistic  forecasts  of  education 
advocates. 

‘The  budget  we  agreed  to  .  .  .  contains  the 
biggest  increase  in  Pell  Grant  scholarships  in 
20  years,”  the  president  said  Sept.  30  after  the 
White  House  and  congressional  leaders  reached 
the  end  of  marathon  negotiating  sessions. 

The  agreement  provides  a  maximum  Pell 
Grant  of  $2,700,  an  increase  of  $230  above  the 
current  level.  The  White  House  first  proposed 
the  $2,700  level  six  months  ago  in  a  budget 
most  lawmakers  called  “dead  on  arrival”  at  its 
introduction. 

The  figure  also  is  significantly  higher  than  re¬ 
cent  Republican  student-aid  proposals.  The 
House  proposed  a  $2,500  grant  and  the  Senate 
Republicans  countered  with  a  $2,600  maximum 
only  10  days  ago. 

Lobbyists  attributed  the  change  to  fear  that 
the  White  House  might  provoke  another  gov¬ 
ernment  shutdown  to  embarrass  congression¬ 
al  Republicans  just  before  the  election.  But 
GOP  leaders  were  intent  on  not  allowing  the 
president  to  take  credit  for  increases  in  Pell 
and  other  programs. 

“We’ve  increased  education  spending  off  the 
board,”  said  Rep.  Randy  Cunningham  (R-Califi), 
one  of  a  number  of  lawmakers  who  criticized 
Democrats  for  taking  unfair  shots  at  the  GOP 
on  education. 

Overall,  the  final  agreement  contains  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $3.5  billion  for  education  above  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1996,  which  expired  Sept.  30. 
“It’s  the  best  budget  that  we’ve  had  in  a  long 
time,”  said  David  Merkowitz,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
“We  certainly  would  hope  that  this  would  not  be 
a  1-year  wonder.” 

Merkowitz,  who  characterized  the  education 
cuts  proposed  last  year  as  “truly  Draconian,” 
credited  grassroot  student  campaigns  for  edu¬ 


cating  members  of  Congress  on  student  aid  and 
making  it  an  election-year  “litmus  test  issue.” 
“The  overall  picture  on  student  aid  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  positive.  We’ve  come  a  long  way 
since  January  1995,”  he  said. 

Among  other  student-aid  programs,  work- 
study  emerged  as  a  clear  winner  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2 13  million,  or  34  percent.  The  bill 
provided  $830  million  for  these  programs,  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  a  White  House 
goal  of  $1  billion  in  funding  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  agreement  also  dropped  a  House  plan  to 
terminate  new  capital  contributions  for  Perkins 
Loans,  a  campus-based  program.  The  final  plan 
allotted  $158  million,  the  same  as  the  president’s 
request.  This  amount  also  is  $90  million  more 
than  the  level  floated  in  a  Senate-proposed 
compromise  last  month. 

Here  is  how  the  agreement  affected  other 
higher  education  programs: 

•  State  Student  Incentive  Grants:  The  pact 
earmarked  $50  million,  up  significantly  from 
current  funding  and  earlier  GOP  plans.  The 
House  originally  wanted  to  terminate  the  pro¬ 
gram,  while  the  Senate  countered  with  $13  mil¬ 
lion. 

•  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants:  The  agreement  provided  $583  million, 
the  same  as  1996  funding. 

•  TRIO:  Congress  agreed  to  $500  million,  up  $37 
million  from  1996  for  a  program  that  helps  re¬ 
cruit  disadvantaged  students  for  college. 

•  Direct  loans:  Congress  agreed  to  a  13  percent 
increase  for  administrative  costs  needed  to  run 
the  program,  in  which  the  government  pro¬ 
vides  loan  capital  directly  to  schools  without 
help  from  banks.  The  White  House  originally 
sought  a  larger  increase,  but  the  new  budget 
preserves  the  program  after  many  Republicans 
sought  to  terminate  it  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  budget  fell  far  short  of  administration  re¬ 
quests  in  at  least  one  area,  however.  The  final 
budget  did  not  fund  a  proposed  $  130-million 
Presidential  Honors  scholarship  program,  tar¬ 
geted  to  high  achieving  students.  Nonetheless, 
lawmakers  increased  funding  for  other  federal 


scholarship  programs  from  $29  million  to  $39 
million  for  1997. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  also  agreed  to 
continue  the  AmeriCorps  national  service  pro¬ 
grams.  In  a  separate  bill,  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  voted  to  continue  funding  at  $402 
million,  the  same  amount  as  1996.  Some  GOP 
members  sought  termination  of  the  program,  in 
which  students  earn  loan  forgiveness  or  finan¬ 
cial  aid  in  exchange  for  serving  their  commu 
nities. 

Republican  leaders  praised  the  final  1997 
budget  for  upholding  some  of  its  long-term 
goals.  “Student  loans  and  grants  are  a  very 
high  priority,”  said  Rep.  John  Porter  (R-Ill. 
who  chairs  the  House  subcommittee  that  deals 
with  education  spending. 

Nonetheless,  some  hard  feelings  remain,  as 
evidenced  by  remarks  from  Rep.  John  Kasich  (R 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Budget 
Committee,  who  took  aim  at  colleges’  and  uni¬ 
versities’  financial  practices.  The  nation  should 
“ask  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  why 
their  costs  are  getting  out  of  control,”  Kasich 
said  at  a  news  conference  to  draw  attention  to 
GOP  support  for  education. 

Kasich  also  urged  parents  to  “march  over  to 
the  [college]  administration  office”  to  question 
officials  about  high  budgets  for  non-teaching 
personnel  and  the  growing  number  of  faculty 
members  with  limited  English  skills. 

Colleges  and  universities  faced  more  muted 
criticism  from  Rep.  William  Goodling  (  R-Pa.), 
who  chairs  the  House  Economic  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunities  Committee.  College  costs 
are  up  nearly  300  percent  during  the  past  10 
years,  he  said,  compared  to  an  80  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  overall  inflation. 

Goodling  and  other  lawmakers  plan  to  make 
college  costs  a  key  issue  in  next  year’s  scheduled 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
federal  law  that  authorizes  most  student-aid 
and  higher-education  programs. 

President  Clinton  signed  the  measure  Sept. 
30  to  avoid  any  chance  of  a  federal  shutdown. 
The  agreement  covers  the  1997  fiscal  year, 
which  began  Oct.  1. 
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I  By  Colleen  DeBaise 
|  College  Press  Service 

I  NEW  YORK — The  cost  of  college  tuition  will  contin- 
"  ue  to  outpace  inflation  this  year,  and  students  are  bor¬ 
rowing  more  than  ever  to  get  degrees,  according  to  a  new 
study. 

“I  had  scholarships  and  parental  support  for  college 
[but]  have  been  relying  on  loans — about  $50,000 — for 
graduate  school,”  said  Derek  R.  Larson,  a  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent  in  history  at  Indiana  University. 

|  His  wife  is  also  a  graduate  student,  and  they  wonder 
how  they’ll  pay  off  the  loans,  he  said.  “I  expect  we’ll  be 
I  lucky  to  pay  off  our  debt  in  10  years  after  finding  work, 
_  assuming  we  can  both  find  jobs  in  our  respective  fields 
|  at  all,”  he  said.  “I  feel  quite  insecure  about  the  financial 

I  future  my  investment  may  bring.” 

According  to  a  College  Board  survey  released  Sept.  25, 

I  students  at  four-year  public  colleges  and  universities  can 
expect  to  pay  about  6  percent  more  this  year  for  tuition. 
That’s  about  $155  more  than  last  year. 

Four-year  private  schools  boosted  undergraduate  tu¬ 
ition  this  year  by  5  percent,  which  means  students  will 
have  to  pay  about  $607  more.  Room  and  board  also 

I  jumped,  an  average  6  percent,  or  $220,  at  public  colleges 
and  universities,  and  about  4  percent,  or  $195,  at  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  the  study  found. 

Donald  M.  Stewart,  president  of  the  College  Board,  said 
that  despite  costs  that  “are  daunting  to  many,  for  most 
Americans,  the  fact  remains  that  college  is  still  acces- 
I  sible — especially  in  the  fight  of  financial  aid  currently 
"  available.” 

Stewart  urged  students  and  families  to  keep  college 
B  costs  in  perspective,  noting  that  a  majority  of  students 
I  pay  less  than  $4,000  per  year.  Only  about  5  percent  of 
B  college  students  attend  the  highest-priced  universities 
|  that  charge  more  than  $20,000  a  year,  he  said. 

The  study  by  the  College  Board,  an  association  of  about 
I  3,000  colleges,  also  found  that  federal  aid  is  available  to 
_  students  at  a  record  level — more  than  $50  billion. 


But  most  student-aid  growth  has  come  in  the  form  ofl 
federal  loans,  said  Lawrence  Gladieux,  executive  di¬ 
rector  for  policy  analysis  at  the  College  Board’s  Wash¬ 
ington  office.  In  1995-96,  federal  loan  programs  provided 
$29  billion  in  aid  to  students — 57  percent  of  all  available 
aid. 

In  contrast,  federal  grant  support  continued  to  de¬ 
cline — despite  a  slight  increase  of  $40  in  the  maximum 
Pell  Grant.  Now  grants  represent  just  42  percent  of  to¬ 
tal  federal,  state  and  institutional  aid. 

“Since  the  mid-70s,  the  Pell  Grant  has  lost  ground  both 
to  inflation  and  to  the  rising  cost  of  college — a  40  per¬ 
cent  decrease  over  20  years,”  said  Stewart. 

But  Jack  Joyce,  associate  director  of  information  at  the 
association’s  College  Scholarship  Service,  points  out 
that  half  of  all  students  enrolled  in  higher  education  re¬ 
ceive  some  financial  aid,  often  a  combination  of  grants, 
scholarships,  loans  and  work-study. 

“Focusing  on  ‘sticker  price’  or  allowing  ‘sticker  shock’ 
to  influence  college  choice  will  limit  opportunities  that 
are  out  there  for  students,”  he  said. 

Some  private  schools  have  reacted  to  “sticker  shock” 
with  promises  not  to  raise  tuition  more  than  the  infla¬ 
tion  rate;  others  have  simply  cut  tuition.  The  most  pub¬ 
licized  example  is  Muskingum  College,  which  cut  its  tu¬ 
ition  more  than  $4,000  this  year,  from  $13,850  to  $9,850. 

James  B.  Appleberry,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  said  the  good 
news  in  the  College  Board  report  is  that  there  is  more 
financial  aid  available  for  students  to  attend  college 
than  ever  before. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  increase  is  in  the  form  of  loans 
rather  than  grants,  which  means  “we  are  creating  a  se¬ 
riously  debt-burdened  society,”  he  said. 

He  blames  rising  costs  on  state  legislatures  that  have 
“deprioritized”  funding  for  public  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  “Historically,  most  states  have  paid  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  college  education,  and  the  student 
or  their  family  paid  the  rest,”  he  said.  “Now,  many 
states  pay  only  50  percent.”  — 
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INYERFACE... 

by  Rob  Norris 


It  was  late  October  of  1968  and  it  was  get¬ 
ting  dark...  too  dark,  too  fast.  I  was  ten 
years  old  and  had  been  out  wandering  about 
the  rural  Indiana  countryside.  I  had  spent 
the  day  doing  typical  boy  things,  chasing 
tadpoles,  fishing  and  throwing  rocks  into  the 
river.  The  weather  was  still  warm,  with  a 
hint  of  chill  in  the  air  and  the  sun  was  or¬ 
ange  against  the  autumn  sky.  Off  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  someone  was  burning  leaves  and  the 
smell  permeated  the  air.  Life  was  pretty 
darn  good  and  I  was  pretty  darn  happy. 
Until,  that  is,  I  realized  that  I  had  lost  all 
track  of  the  time.  You  see,  the  problem  was 
that  I  was  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  riv¬ 
er  and  to  get  across  it  and  home  I  had  to  tra¬ 
verse  two  railroad  bridges.  The  bridges 
weren’t  the  real  problem  though.  The  Dober¬ 
man  on  the  other  side  was. 

The  folks  who  lived  in  the  house  north  of 
the  river  were  sort  of,  well,  backward  and 
their  Doberman  was  definitely  mentally  de¬ 
ficient.  He  kept  confusing  little  boys  with 
Kibbles  and  Bits!  And  I  was  his  favorite 
Kibble  or  Bit,  I  wasn’t  sure  which.  This 
gnashing,  howling,  fire-breathing  demon 
from  hell  stood  between  me  and  home. 
There  was  no  way  around  him  and  to  get 
home  by  any  alternate  route  meant  walking 
two  miles  in  detour. 

I  could  handle  the  beast  in 
the  daylight,  for  then  it  was 
easy  to  see  it  and  easy  to 
find  a  tree  to  scramble  up  if 
needed.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong,  the  demon  was  al¬ 
ways  on  a  chain  and  never 
really  got  to  me,  but  his 
growl  was  so  evil  and  ea¬ 
ger  and  his  demeanor  so 
horrible  that  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  he  would  one  day 
break  free  from  his  skinny  little  chains  and 
rip  me  into  bloody  confetti. 

I  summoned  up  all  my  courage  and  de¬ 
cided  to  rush  across  the  railroad  bridges 
and  fly  past  the  beast.  I  figured  my  only 
chance  was  speed,  the  speed  that  only  a 
small  frightened  ten  year-old  boy  could  pos¬ 
sess.  As  daylight  faded  into  hazy  amber  twi¬ 
light  I  began  the  sprint.  My  feet  barely 
touched  the  wooden  ties  of  the  first  bridge 
as  I  crossed  the  Kankakee  River.  As  I  land¬ 
ed  on  the  second  bridge  spanning  the  water 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  make  it!  I  knew  I 
was  moving  so  fast  that  no  dog  could  stop 
me. 

Then  I  noticed  it.  A  small  rope  tied  to  the 
top  of  the  bridge  railing  and  running  over 
the  side.  I  kept  on  running  while  the  real¬ 
ization  of  what  I  saw  soaked  in.  Then  I 
stopped  in  mid-stride.  I  had  to  know  what 
was  hanging  on  that  rope.  The  curiosity 
would  kill  me  otherwise.  I  backed  up  to 
the  rope  and  looked  over  the  side.  All  I 
could  see  was  darkness.  I  grabbed  the  rope 


and  gave  it  a 
tug.  There 
was  definitely 
something  on 
the  other  end. 
Being  so  young 
and  so  brave,  I 
began  to  pull 
the  rope  up. 
M  a  y  b  e  ,  I 
thought,  there 
would  be  some 
item  of  infinite 
wonder  on  the  other  end,  maybe  a  treasure  of 
some  kind.  My  mind  played  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  possibilities  until  my  band  touched  some¬ 
thing  wet  and  cold...  and  hairy. 

I  pulled  the  little  dog  over  the  railing  and 
laid  him  down.  Someone,  in  an  act  of  un¬ 
speakable  cruelty  had  tied  the  rope  around 
his  neck  and  tossed  him  over  the  side.  Al¬ 
most  as  bad  was  the  fact  that  the  dog  was 
left  just  hanging  there. 

Tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked  at  his 
pretty  brown  collar  studded  with  red  and 
green  rhinestones  and  the  blood  on  my 
hands,  blood  that  had  run  from  the  little 
guy’s  nose.  This  dog  was  obviously  some¬ 
one’s  dear  pet. 

I  knew  I  had  to  bury  him,  I  knew  it  was 
wrong  to  just  leave  him.  So,  as  darkness  en¬ 
gulfed  me  I  forgot  about  the 
Doberman  and  made  my  way  to 
the  very  north  edge  of  the 
bridge.  With  a  stick  and  my 
bare  hands  I  dug  a  shallow 
grave  off  to  the  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  and  laid  the  poor 
little  fella  to  rest.  Almost  as  an 
afterthought  I  wandered  back 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
tied  and  untied  the  rope,  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  river  so  it  could 
never  be  used  for  such  a  heart¬ 
less  act  again. 

As  silvery  bright,  cold  full  moonlight 
shone  down  upon  me  I  realized  I  had  to  get 
home.  I  hoped  that  perhaps,  since  it  was 
dark  out  now,  I  could  sneak  quietly  past 
the  beast.  I  walked  on  tippy-toes  on  top  of 
the  steel  railroad  track,  ever  so  slowly.  I 
crept  up  to  where  the  beast  normally 
skulked  around  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  he  wasn’t  in  sight.  “Must  be  in  his 
doghouse,”  I  thought.  I  kept  on  creeping  and 
after  what  seemed  like  centuries  later  I  re¬ 
alized  that  I  was  far  past  the  house  where 
the  beast  dwelt. 

In  utter  relief  I  stood  up  straight  and  be¬ 
gan  a  fast  walk,  happy  to  be  almost  home 
and  pleased  at  having  outwitted  the  mon¬ 
ster.  Then  he  howled.  My  blood  froze.  He 
was  in  front  of  me.  I  could  just  barely  make 
him  out  in  the  moonlight,  a  huge  vibrating 
black  mass.  Except  for  his  teeth.  THEY 
shone  through  the  darkness,  THEY  reflected 
the  autumn  moon  as  they  dripped  foul  and 
fetid  rivulets  of  saliva. 


I  was  frozen,  I  couldn’t  move,  I  couldn’t 
run.  I  knew  even  if  I  could  have,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference,  he  was  too  close. 
As  he  leapt  at  me  I  remember  thinking  that 
it  would  be  over  soon,  the  pain  would  be 
quick.  Or  was  I  hoping?  He  landed  on  me, 
knocking  me  down  and  tumbling  himself  off 
in  the  process.  As  he  snarled  and  turned 
back  on  me  I  saw  a  white  flash  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  It  was  another  dog!  This 


new  dog  evidently  didn’t  care  for  the  Dober¬ 
man  too  much  because  it  flew  into  him  like 
a  buzz-saw.  Even  though  it  was  ten  times 
smaller  than  the  beast  it  moved  around 
snapping  and  biting  and  clawing  at  such  a 
pace  that  the  Doberman  couldn’t  even  begin 
to  fight  back. 

I  watched  as  that  little  dog  clamped  onto 
the  monster’s  nose  and  took  the  front  of  it 
clean  off.  The  beast  had  enough.  He  ran  off, 
whimpering  into  the  night.  As  I  pulled  my¬ 
self  back  to  my  feet  the  clouds  drifted  out 
from  in  front  of  the  moon  and  I  saw  the 
dog  that  had  saved  me.  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  It  was  the  same  little  dog  I  had  tak¬ 
en  from  the  rope  and  buried,  the  same  dog 
with  the  same  collar.  He  looked  up  at  me  for 
a  second,  wagged  his  tail  and  walked  away. 
I  called  to  him,  but  he  just  kept  sauntering 
away  and  melted  into  the  darkness. 

I  rocketed  home  and  had  horrific  night¬ 
mares  all  night.  The  next  day  I  took  my 
dad’s  .22  cal  rifle  for  protection  against  the 
beast  and  trudged  back  to  the  spot  where 
I  had  buried  the  little  dog. 

The  earth  had  been  untouched  since  the 
burial.  The  soil  was  still  mounded  up  over 
the  top  of  the  tiny  grave.  I  stared  at  it  for 
the  longest  time,  confused  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sible  confusion.  I  knew  I  had  seen  that  dog 
and  I  knew  the  same  dog  had  saved  me. 

In  frustration  I  dropped  to  my  knees  and 
began  to  pull  the  ground  aside.  I  dug  down 
to  where  the  dog  should  have  been.  As  I 
fished  my  fingers  around  in  that  hole  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect.  Then  I  felt 
something.  As  I  pulled  it  out  I  was  no  less 
puzzled  than  I  am  to  this  very  day  all  these 
years  later.  There  was  no  dog  in  that  hole. 
All  I  found  was  a  tiny  brown  collar  with 
red  and  green  rhinestones  on  it...  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  dried  blood. 


HAPPY  HALLOWEEN!!! 


Did  you  know... 

By  Janet  Singleton 
College  Press  Service 

Almost  every  college  campus  has  a  ghost  story.  In  Burford  Hall  at  Indiana 
State  University  there  is  a  barfing  ghost.  According  to  English  professor  Ronald 
Baker,  residents  claim  to  hear  someone  throwing  up  when  there’s  no  one  there. 
“First,  they  hear  somebody  vomiting,  a  toilet  flushing,  then  hideous  laughter.” 

At  the  University  of  North  Alabama,  around  exam  time,  the  ghost  of  a  young 
woman  who  killed  herself  over  failing  grades  wanders  an  old  dorm.  At 
Stephens  College  in  Columbia,  MO.  there  is  a  student  ghost  and  her  lover,  a 
confederate  soldier,  who  haunt  Senior  Hall  where  they  supposedly  met.  = 
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AHHH,  yes  Halloween.  A  wonderful  holiday  my 
dear  Wormwood.  It  brings  the  humans  right  into  our 
hands  and  far  away  from  the  enemy. 

Oh...  Sorry,  arcane  literary  reference.  Anyway,  I  love  Halloween. 
Becky  likes  it  for  the  cute  costumes  and  the  candy.  I  dig  the  other 
stuff  about  Halloween.  You  know  what  I’m  referring  to.  The  long 
dark  nights,  the  strangers  walking  down  the  street  dressed  in  dark 
masks,  the  wind  running  through  the  empty  trees  while  a  full  moon 
rises  in  the  night  sky.  THAT  kind  of  stuff. 

People  like  to  be  scared.  It’s  a  fact  of  life.  Why  else  would  horror 
movies  and  Richard  Bachman  books  be  so  darn  popular?  Halloween 
is  just  an  institutionalized  excuse  to  scare  the  living  heebie  jeebies 
out  of  each  other. 

The  origins  of  Halloween  rest  in  ancient  pagan  rituals,  if  any  of 
you  don’t  know.  Not  that  I  mind,  those  pagans  were  pretty  wild  and 
crazy  guys,  always  putting  up  rock  formations  for  no  reason  except 
to  confuse  archaeologists  thousands  of  years  in  the  future.  Ha,  ha, 
what  practical  jokers.  Anyway,  the  pagans  thought  by  dressing  up 
funny  they  could  scare  off  evil  sprits  on  the  longest  night  of  the  year. 
We  carry  that  tradition  over  to  modem  Halloween  practices  this  day. 

We  tell  our  kids  there  are  no  monsters,  even  though  they  see  them 
on  TV  every  day;  fictional  and  real.  So  on  Halloween  the  kids  dress 
up  like  their  favorite  monsters.  Freddy  and  Jason  are  seen  every  Hal¬ 
loween,  like  so  many  others.  Kids  do  this  to  gain  power  over  those 
monsters.  They  beat  their  fears  by  becoming  what  they  fear.  Why 
should  a  kid  be  afraid  of  a  real  Freddy  when  he  can  buy  the  genuine 
plastic  Freddy  glove  and  hat? 

So  enjoy  Halloween  this  year.  Dig  a  little  into  your  fears  and  dress 
up.  Scare  away  some  evil  spirits  and  have  some  fun  for  once. 


by  Brian 
Twin  A 


Campus  Clown  Makes  Good! 


A  campus  clown  can  succeed...  given  the  proper  envi¬ 

ronment.  You  may  have  noticed  Orky  the  Clown  making 
balloon  sculptures  in  the  cafeteria,  entertaining  in  the  sit¬ 
ter  service,  or  with  groups  of  students’  children  out  on  the 
lawn  during  student  orientation.  Orky  has  just  returned 
from  the  Midwest  Clowning  Convention  in  Peoria,  Illinois 
with  a  pair  of  trophies  in  recognition  from  his  red-nosed 
peers.  In  the  makeup  and  costume  competition,  he  was 
judged  3rd  best  in  the  five  state  midwest  area  in  the  Senior 
clown  division.  The  second  award  was  for  creating  the  best 

and  most  original  balloon  pig. 

Orky  learned  his  clowning  and  ballooning  skills  through 
association  with  the  graduates  of  the  Purdue  University 
North  Central  continuing  education  courses  in  the  art  of 
clowning,  in  attending  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Lacrosse 
clown  camp,  and  in  workshops  at  clown  conventions  in 

the  U.S.  and  England.  .  . 

When  he  is  not  “clowning  around,”  his  alter  ego  is  Earl 
Temkin,  a  PU/NC  student.  Orky  is  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
ana  Clowns,  World  Clown  Association,  and  Clowns  of 
America  International.  - 


o 
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Yet  Another  Example  of  Acceptable 
Family  Disfunction  !  ■■  = 


Halloween,  ah  what  a  great  holiday.  Grant¬ 
ed,  I  haven’t  really  celebrated  it  since  eighth 
grade,  but  I  still  love  it.  You  know,  I've  nev¬ 
er  been  to  a  Halloween  costume  party!  For¬ 
tunately,  this  year  I  get  to  do  so. 

Last  year  in  this  column,  my  esteemed  brother  and  I  wrote 
about  bad  horror  movies.  Well,  I  could  write  ten  more  columns 
on  bad  horror  movies  and  still  not  say  enough  about  them. 
They  are  raunchy,  predictable  and  moronic.  I  hate  them,  and 
refuse  to  watch  them,  although  sometimes  I  wish  I  wasn't  such 
a  chicken.  But,  they  are  a  part  of  Halloween,  just  as  much 
as  trick  or  treating  is. 

Trick  or  treating,  what  a  great  thing!!!  You  go  door  to  door 
begging  for  food.  In  m  edieval  times  most  people  would  have 
been  killed  for  that.  But  not  in  the  good  U.S.A.  No,  we  en¬ 
courage  our  children  to  beg.  Heck,  if  I  could  I  would  still  do 
it.  Free  candy  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  ask.  It’s  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dream.  When  I  was  little,  I  never  worried  about  the  per¬ 
son  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  I  just  got  my  candy,  said 
thank  you  and  left.  Nowadays  kids  have  to  carry  pepper  spray, 
just  in  case  the  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  wants  to 
trick  instead  of  treat.  It’s  really  unfortunate. 

O.K.  enough  with  the  serious  talk.  Let’s  talk  about  cos¬ 
tumes.  Whatever  happened  to  the  plastic  costumes?  You 
know  the  ones  I’m  talking  about,  the  ones  where  the  body  was 
a  thin  sheet  of  printed  plastic  tied  at  the  back  and  the  mask 
was  a  full  plastic  face  of  your  favorite  superhero/cartoon?  I 
had  the  Princess  Leia  one  and  a  Wonder  Woman  one.  They 
were  cool.  Now  all  the  kids  have  these  fancy  costumes  that 
are  actually  clothes.  That  takes  all  the  fun  out  of  it,  you  know? 
My  costume  for  this  impending  Halloween  party  rocks.  I  am 
going  as  Maid  Marian.  Ibo  bad  I  don’t  have  a  Robin  Hood  (any 
volunteers?  Anyone?  Please!!  Hey,  don’t  ask  me  to  do  any  fa¬ 
vors  O.K!!)  This  is  the  coolest  costume  that  I've  ever  had,  with 
the  exception  of  the  infamous  Cracker  Jack  costume  from  sixth 
grade. 

Anyway,  I  want  everyone  to  have  a  safe  and  happy  Hal¬ 
loween.  Don’t  eat  too  much  candy  or  drink  too  much  beer. 

As  always,  I  bid  you  adieu. 


by  Becky 
Twin  B 
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Survey  crucial  to  PU/NC  students 


by  Becky  Martin 
staff 

On  November  18th  and  19th  Purdue  University  North  Central  students 
will  get  the  opportunity  to  change  their  college  futures.  On  those  days 
a  student  satisfaction  inventory  will  be  issued  to  students  on  this  cam¬ 
pus.  This  survey  will  be  an  opportunity  for  students  to  participate  in  the 
ever-changing  process  in  the  evolution  of  the  PU/NC  campus. 

Every  semester  a  segment  of  PU/NC  gets  surveyed.  During  the  fall 
semester  of  even  years,  students  get  surveyed.  In  the  fall  semester  of 
odd  years,  the  faculty  gets  surveyed.  In  the  spring  semester  of  even  years, 
the  clerical  and  service  staff  get  surveyed  and  in  the  spring  semester  of 
odd  years,  Administration  and  Personnel  is  surveyed.  The  surveys  cov¬ 
er  many  things,  especially  opinions  about  the  quality  of  campus  life,  how 
things  are  run  and  how  things  could  be  changed  for  the  better. 

The  Student  Retention  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Pat  Buckler,  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  surveying  committee  to  try  to  improve  the  stu¬ 
dent  retention  rate  on  campus.  The  student  retention  rate  at  PU/NC  has 
been  at  60%  for  the  past  few  years.  The  goal  of  Dr.  Buckler  and  her 
committee  is  to  bring  that  rate  up  . 

The  survey,  which  was  professionally  formulated  by  the  Noel-Levitz 
Corporation,  will  hopefully  assess  the  importance  of  campus  attributes, 
characteristics  and  organizations.  Out  of  the  three  thousand  students 
here  at  PU/NC,  only  one  thousand  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  sur- 
vey. 

Dr.  Ed  Bednar,  Director  of  Assessment  and  Institutional  Research,  has 
personally  chosen  the  classes  which  will  be  participating  in  the  survey. 
Every  degree  major  will  be  represented  in  the  survey  and  all  levels  of 
enrollment  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  evaluations. 

If  a  student  has  already  taken  the  survey  in  one  class,  that  student  will 
be  asked  to  decline  another  one  if  it  is  offered  in  a  subsequent  class. 

Dr.  Bednar  said  “It’s  important  that  students  take  the  time  to  do  this 
seriously,  it’s  not  just  another  survey,  it  only  comes  around  every  two 
years.  This  survey  will  help  the  administration  focus  on  what  is  important 
to  the  students  and  what  is  not  working  within  the  campus  communi¬ 
ty.”  — 


State  Senator  Speaks  at  PU/NC 


by  Rebecca  Berggren  sue  was  whether  parents  who  teach  chil- 

PU/NC  student  dren  at  home  should  be  regulated  re- 

Free  textbooks,  ISTEP  testing,  and  garding  the  curriculum.  Some  states 
home  schooling  were  some  of  the  issues  now  regulate  parents.  At  this  time,  the 
a  former  Purdue  University  North  Cen-  states  that  regulate  do  so  if  parents 
tral  faculty  member,  now  state  senator,  teach  at  home  for  secular  reasons.  If 
focused  on  Oct.  7.  Anita  Bowser,  of  they  teach  for  religious  reasons,  they 
Michigan  City,  was  invited  by  the  Stu-  are  not  regulated,  because  of  the  1st 
dent  Education  Association  of  PU/NC  Amendment,  which  guarantees  freedom 
to  speak  on  the  theme  of  “Legislation  in  of  religion. 

the  Schools”  at  the  campus.  The  third  topic  Bowser  discussed  was 

Bowser,  a  Democrat  who  sits  on  the  free  textbooks.  She  said  that  16  years 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  warned  ago  she  wrote  a  bill  for  free  textbooks  for 
the  audience  of  anti-intellectual  trends  students  in  public  schools.  It  has  been 
in  educational  issues  by  extremists  consistently  turned  down  due  to  lack  of 
groups  She  said  one  example  of  this  funds.”  Bowser  expressed  optimism  that 
trend  was  the  Parental  Rights  Bill,  funds  would  be  available  soon  since 
which  passed  the  House  and  was  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  $1  billion,  $700 
quashed  by  the  Senate.  million. 

“It  was  the  worst  piece  of  legislation  Bowser,  a  Democrat,  spoke  to  a  group 
I’ve  seen  in  16  years  in  politics,”  Bows-  of  about  twenty  people,  who  dropped  m 
er  said.  She  added,  “It  would  under-  as  time  permitted  during  their  lunch 
mine  the  entire  school  system.”  Her  op-  break  at  Noon  in  the  Student  Library 
position  to  the  legislation  was  based  on  Faculty  Building.  Chancellor  Dale 
the  fact  that  it  would  cause  chaos  in  the  Alspaugh  was  among  those  in  the  audi- 
schools  ence,  which  included  students,  faculty 

“Teachers  could  be  sued  by  any  parent  and  staff.  . 

regarding  what  they  are  teaching,”  she  Bowser  stressed  the  importance  of 
said.  She  informed  the  group  that  some-  expanding  the  electorate.  The  more 
one  in  Knox  sued  over  a  textbook.  people  that  vote,  the  more  representative 

She  went  on  to  say  that  ISTEP  testing  the  government  will  be  of  the  majority, 
was  another  example  of  anti-intellectu-  rather  than  minority  extremists.  Bows- 
al  pressure  on  schools.  The  controver-  er  said  she  got  the  “Motor  Voter  Act 
sy  is  based  on  whether  essay  questions,  passed  for  this  reason.  The  Act  allows 
which  are  now  included  in  the  ISTEP  people  to  mail  in  their  registration  to 
tests,  should  remain.  Bowser,  who  is  in  vote,  and  expands  the  number  of  places 
favor  of  the  essay  questions,  said  ex-  registration  is  offered.  t 

tremists  protested,  saying  teachers  Bowser  is  also  in  favor  of  allowing  the 

would  “find  out  the  beliefs”  of  school  federal  government  to  be  responsible 
children  regarding  religion,  homosexu-  for  more  legislation  than  the  states.  She 
ality,  and  other  matters  they  felt  were  said  this  is  another  way  to  expand  the 
private.  electorate.  She  emphasized  that  with 

Another  political  controversy  Bowser  states  in  charge  of  legislation,  the  pow- 
addressed  was  home  schooling.  The  is-  er  of  small  gr0ups  is  magnified. - 
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|  CAMPUS  QUOTES 

Important  quotes  from 
important  folks. 


Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh: 

“As  the  season  of  sharing  approaches,  it 
is  a  good  time  for  all  of  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  family  to  count  our 
many  blessings.  The  local  United  Way 
Campaign  is  now  underway  and  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  support  these  worthy  activities  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Dean  of  Students  John  Coggins: 

“If  there  is  anything  you  are  happy  about 
or  dissatisfied  with  please  let  me  know!  I 
am  in  103  LSF.  I  will  see  you  personally  at 
most  any  time.” 


John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students 

-file  photo 


Pat  Carlisle,  Director  Student  Sup-| 
port  Services:  | 

“The  answer  is  a  pound  at  a  time.”  | 

i _ i 

Attention! 

The  Aquatic  Ecology  Club 
is  now  a  reality! 
Interested  parties  should 
contact  Dr.  Joe  Camp  for 
details. 
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\\ow  f/je  ^\-92  attacks 


Varlsfete 


When  it  comes  to  math,  it's  sink  or  swim. 
Fortunately,  we've  found  a  way  to  help  you 
keep  your  head  above  water:  the  new 
TI-92  It'll  tear  through  statistics,  crunch 
calculus  and  rip  algebra  to  shreds  unlike 
any  other  calculator.  Of  course,  the  TI-92 
isn't  just  a  piranha  of  .rr  «  n 
power.  With  easy-to-read 


.jifpH  equatl0ns  jpf-jfr 

and  handy  Uillulwj 

6|co«Oenof»< 

pnsSTSrl  pull-down  menus,  it's  as 
!  friendly  as  Flipper.  To  see 
for  yourself  why  the  TI-92  calculator 
is  the  biggest  fish  in  any  P 

pond,  try  it  out  _ 

on  the  Internet. 


Send  emad  to:  d-cares§icom  or  cal  1-800-T1-CARES.  C1995  H. 


Available:  @  Best  Buy  @  Circuit  City  @  OfficeMax  @  Office  Depot  @  Service  Merchandise 

@  Staples  @  Sun  TV  @  Target 


The  Spectator 

Is  always  seeking  new  staff 
members.  We  need  writers, 
photographers,  reporters, 
artists,  typists  and  layout 
people.  If  you  possess  any 
of  these  skills  or  are  willing 
to  learn  those  skills,  please 
stop  by  our  office  in  LSF 134 
and  ask  for  Rob  or  Brian! 

(or  call  ext.  5213) 


*Visit  The  PU/NC  Deli 

Per  ^ 

A  Great  Meal  at  a  Great  Price! 

Current  Specials: 

Coffee  and  a  Donut  .75  cents 

(Before  10:00  am) 

1/2  Turkey  or  Ham  Sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  soup 
1Fr« 


1  / 4  lb.  Hot  Dog  and  French  Fries 


2.25 

2.25 


New  Menu 


tiamburaer 

Cheeseburger 
Gacon  Cheeseburger 
Mushroom  Swiss  Gunter 
rislt  Sandwhlch 
Chicken  Fillet 
Chicken  Malibu 

(All  above  wttti  chips) 


CtilcKen  Fingers 

Shrimp 

Clams 

Flsti 

{/Ul  above  with  Fries) 


SKILLED  ITEMS 
Clvlcken  Greast  3.49 
Hot  Don  1-83 

Ciieese  Deg  1.33 

Taco  Cheese  Goa  3.33 
(Above  With  c Blips) 
LD  SANDWHICMES 
Ciieese  t  .50 

Turkey  2U4 

Flam  2.45 

G.L.T.  2-M 

(Wheat,  White  or  Dye) 


SCCIP  OF  THE  GAY 
Cup  .33 
Gowfl  1.45 


3.25 
3.25 
2*33 
2.33 

Ciieese  Fries*  Sm.  1.33 
La.  1 .63 
Nachos  1  -43 

Nachos  Supreme  3.25 
Frencii  tries*  small  .75 
larae  .33 

SALADS 

Toied  1.-49  Sm.  Taco 

Ctief  1 .99  La-  Taco 

Crab  3.25  Sm.  MeaUeu 

La.  Meatless  2.25 


Tuna  cr  Chicken  Salad  Plate  3.25 


For  Sale: 

Yellow  Song  Canaries  $50.00  each 
Call  926-6039  before  10:00  AM 
or  after  6:00  PM 


For  Sale: 


27”  Sanyo  color  TV,  stereo,  remote, 
etc.  like  new.  $150.00 


Hedgehogs 
Guinea  pig 


$  30.00  ea. 
$  2.00 
/^t  11  c\t  a  nun  OQ7K 


|  Also  at  the  Deli 


Small  drinks 

.40 

Large  drinks 

.50 

Apple,  Orange  juice 

.99 

Cappuccino  (sm  .79) 

.99 

Hot  Chocolate 

.89 

(No  Refills) 

And: 

Fresh  Pudding 
Jello  and  fruit! 


Check  out  our 
Fresh  Salad  Bar 
Only 

2.2S  nor  Plate 

Also  available: 
-Pasta,  Marinara 
-Garlic  Bread 
-Baked  Potato 
(cheese/veggie) 


NO  GIMMICKS 
EXTRA  INCOME  NOW! 

ENVELOPE  STUFFING  —  $600  -  $800  every  week 
Free  Details:  SASE  to 

International  Inc. 

1375  Coney  Island  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  New  York  11230 


Exciting 
New  Floor 
Plans! 


Floor  jDnd}^n  /^i(1£e 

ms!  /  T  Condominium  Homes 

m  I  m  -  u 


Condominium  Homes 

■  "*i  g|j." 

1  »•  :  r 


Share  Our  Views  of  Luxury  Living 
from  the  $70’s!  Unique  Designs. 

Carefree  Lifestyle.  condominium  Homes,  2  and 
No  Outside  Maintenance  3  Bedrooms,  x  and  2  Baths, 
Lawn  Mowing,  Watering  Large  Master  Bedrooms, 
or  Outside  Repairs,  Vaulted  Ceilings,  Full 


Lush  Landscaping 
Lots  of  Trees  &  Bushes 
and  Plantings.  Lovely 
Entryway  to  this 
Special  Community. 


Appliances  Kitchens,  1  Car 
Attached  Garages,  Large 
Crawlspaces,  Central  Air, 
Walk-in  Closets,  Maintenance 
_  Free  Exterior 

FULLY  FURNISHED  MODEL  OPEN 

901  S.  Carroll  Ave.  f§J 
„  Mlch'ijan  City  MODEL  HOURS: 

2 1 9*87 4*4663  Mon-Sat  1 1-5 
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Students  gaming  thrills  some,  irritates  others 


Martin,  Brian 
Assistant  Editor 

Upon  entering  the  open  computer  lab, 
T265,  students  can  see  their  peers  dili¬ 
gently  typing  away  on  various  assign¬ 
ments.  Recently,  however,  recreational 
computer  games  have  become  a  growing 
trend  in  the  lab.  While  some  users  enjoy 
the  games,  some  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  pleased  with  the  pastime. 

“On  a  personal  level,  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  software  police,  but  it  does  bother 
me  for  people  to  be  making  noise  (in  the 
lab),”  said  Jim  Wiess,  systems  consultant 
for  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

The  potential  for  a  noise  problem  is  just 
one  of  the  concerns  that  some  PU/NC 
staff  members  have  in  regard  to  games  on 
the  schools  open  computer  systems.  An¬ 
other  concern  is  that,  considering  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  computers  in  the  lab, 
game  players  will  take  the  most  advanced 


computers,  leaving  slower  machines  to 
those  students  engaged  in  school  work. 

Dan  Bums,  Information  Systems  Main¬ 
tenance  Manager  of  the  PU/NC  Comput¬ 
ing  Center,  said  “There  is  no  official  poli¬ 
cy  on  how  the  computers  are  used.”  This 
is  the  reason  that  no  action  has  been  tak¬ 
en  concerning  the  games. 

Student  Government  President  Ed  Bau 
said  the  Student  Government  has  been 
approached  by  Zak  Kozak,  Director  of 
the  Computer  Center,  to  ask  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  regulations  on  the  campus,  to  draft  a 
protocol  on  computer  usage  by  students 
in  the  open  lab  T265.  Bau  said  a  Student 
Government  meeting  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  Oct.  28th  at 
7:00  A.M. 

Students,  however,  are  enjoying  the 
games  while  they  can.  Student  Mark 
Vendel,  an  electrical  engineering  major 


and  a  computer  technician  for  the 

PU/NC  Computer  Center,  is  a  regular  on 
the  games.  He  frequently  plays  the  strat¬ 
egy  game  Warcraft  II  and  the  3d  “Doom- 
style”  game  Quake. 

Vedel  says  that  about  20-30  students 
actually  play  the  games  at  PU/NC  and 
that  maybe  only  half  of  the  new  pentium- 
chip  computers  have  games  installed. 

Among  the  reasons  the  games  are  so 
popular  in  the  open  lab  T265  is  because 
the  computers  are  linked  to  each  other  via 
the  school  network.  This  enables  players 
to  compete  against  each  other,  real-time, 
in  a  semi-virtual  environment. 

“Around  six  computers  will  be  playing 
games  at  any  given  time,”  Vendel  said, 
“The  most  I’ve  ever  seen  was  14  players 
on  Quake  at  the  same  time.  That  was 
cool.” 


ATTENTION!  Student  Government  seeks  YOUR  feedback! 

["  The  Student  Government  would  like  to  know, 

i 

I  How  would  you  like  to  see  computer  usage  in  the  open  lab  (T265)  regulated? 


Check  all  that  apply: 


Time  limits  during  high  traffic  hours. 


Priority  given  to  certain  tasks. 

(I.E.  School  Work  over  Net  Surfing/  Games .) 


Sign  up  sheets  for  computer  use. 


2 


Keep  Open  Lab  open,  no  restrictions  on  usage. 
Other.  Please  explain _ 


Please  cut  this  form  out  and  return  it  to  either  the  Dean  of  Students  office  or  the  Student 
Government  office,  both  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  LSF  building.  Make  YOUR 
voice  heard  in  this  important  issue.  Thank  you. 

I - - 
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Jon  Lovitz  plays  Richard  Clark  in  the  new  Abrahams/Zuch 
er  movie  paradoy  “High  School  High”  which  opens  today. 


Opening  Soon 


mrrffrrfrwmiai 


;CD  WATCH.. 


^lice  in  Chains-Unplugged  sists  of  1 3  songs,  an  of  whicHre""  H 


Alice  in  Chains-Unplugged 

I  released  7-31-96 
_  recorded  live  in  New  York  on  April 
I  10,1996 

I  As  we  are  bombarded  by  many  new 
bands  and  styles  of  music,  it  is  not 
I  hard  to  pick  out  the  bands  that  have 
■  something  more  to  say,  the  bands  that 
|  can  move  people  through  the  music 
_  and  lyrics  hitting  home.  Of  the  more 
|  recent  bands,  Alice  in  Chains  is  one  of 

I  the  most  talented.  They  have  been  to¬ 
gether  longer  than  most  others  that  fit 
I  into  the  “new”  category,  yet  they  keep 
1  writing  more  and  more  awesome 
|  songs.  The  latest  release  is  "Un- 
plugged”,  recorded  live  in  New  York. 

I  It,  in  itself,  is  good  enough  to  separate 
this  group  from  other  bands.  It  con¬ 


sists  of  1 3 
played  in  a  slightly  different  style  than 
the  original  version.  Some  tracks  sue! 
as  “Down  in  a  hole”  and  “Angry  > '  ~ 
are  played  much  slower  and  sound  a 
bit  more  peaceful  than  on  the  album 
“Dirt”.  If  you  haven’t  really  heard  an 
of  their  songs  before,  and  you  can  ap¬ 
preciate  good  music,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  will  really  like  the  album. 
Singer  Layne  Staley  can  and  does  sinj 
throughout  a  wide  spectrum  of  notes, 
all  while  harmonizing  with  guitarist 
Jerry  Cantrell.  The  album  is  a  great 
first  "Alice”  album.  It  provides  a  l  L 
of  their  previous  works,  and  is  just  an 
all  around  great  sounding  compilation 
of  singing  and  awesome  guitar  play¬ 
ing,  not  to  mention  the  timeless  lyrics 

I 


AT  THE  MOVIES 


Theatre,  slightly  off  campus 


by  Cheri  Lundstrom 

Are  you  tired  of  the  same  old  TV  shows,  crowded  movie 
houses  or  videos  in  the  house?  Why  not  give  live  theater 
a  try?  There  are  several  local  community  theater  groups 
with  in  reasonable  driving  distance.  These  utilize  ama¬ 
teur  and  local  talent.  Do  not  let  the  phrases  amateur  or 
local  fool  you.  These  groups  have  all  been  around  for 
many  moons  and  put  forth  excellent  productions. 

The  upside  of  this  is  that  v  o  u  benefit  by  their  existence. 
One  benefit  is  the  chance  to  participate  in  theater.  The 
guilds  need  help  with  everything,  stage  design,  props, 
costumes,  make-up,  sound  and  light  crews.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  performers.  Everyone  who  seems  to  run  the  place 
more  than  likely  started  out  on  the  bottom.  Some  groups 
have  an  orchestra  to  accompany  the  production.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  you  help,  you  will  get  to  meet  interesting  people 
and  have  fun. 

The  most  notable  are  the  LaPorte  Little  Theater  Group  in 
LaPorte,  the  Community  Theater  Guild  in  Valparaiso,  the 
Footlight  Players  in  Michigan  City,  and  the  Dunes  Sum¬ 
mer  Theater  also  of  Michigan  City.  Purdue  North  Central 
puts  on  a  show  occasionally  that  is  always  well  received. 
Check  the  phone  book  for  the  number  and  give  these 
guys  a  call.  Generally  you  get  a  machine  and  a  call  back, 
so  leave  a  message  and  ask  what  you  can  do.  My  daughter 
and  I  took  chorus  parts  at  the  Footlight  Players  in  Fiddler 
on  the  Roof  and  had  a  ball.  If  you  are  not  the  “get  in¬ 
volved  type,”  they  still  have  a  deal  for  you!  For  a  nominal 
charge  you  can  attend  their  productions  and  just  be  en¬ 
tertained.  There  are  also  several  vocal  and  orchestral 
groups  in  the  area  who  welcome  newcomers  to  their 
midst.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Michigan  City  puts  on 
Handel’s  Messiah  every  year.  One  of  the  churches  in 
Valparaiso  does  it  as  a  congregation  with  an  open  invita¬ 
tion. 

Recently  the  Community  Theater  Guild  put  on  a  three- 
man  show  called  Orphans.  While  delightful  is  not  one  of 
the  words  that  comes  to  mind,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  plays  I  have  seen  since  Equus  which  was 
a  two  man  show  with  Richard  Burton.  The  relationship 
that  comes  about  among  the  three  men  tears  at  your  soul 
and  reminds  you  just  what  is  important  in  all  of  our  lives. 
It  was  a  small  production,  in  a  small  theater,  with  less 
than  forty  spectators  who  were  very  close  to  the  stage.  I 
saw  it  Octoberl 0th  and  went  back  the  next  week  with 
friends  to  see  it  again.  It  cost  $6.00  a  person  and  was 
worth  every  cent  of  it.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  this  is 
published  it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  see  it. 

While  we’re  on  the  subject,  don’t  overlook  the  many 
small  places  that  feature  soft  entertainment  at  a  bargain. 
There  is  the  Front  Porch  in  Valparaiso  with  open  stage 
and  regular  entertainers  on  the  weekends.  This  summer 
Donovan  played  the  Front  Porch  to  a  group  of  less  than  a 
hundred  people.  Also  in  Valparaiso  starting  this  month  is 
Orion’s  coffee  shop  with  an  open  stage  and  local  enter¬ 
tainers  otherwise.  There  is  The  Olde  Tyme  Musik  Shoppe 
in  Union  Mills  offering  occasional  concerts  and  jam  ses¬ 
sions.  Many  of  these  shops  offer  musical  instruments  for 

sale  and  lessons  to  boot.  .  . 

If  you’re  not  bored  or  not  ready  to  admit  it,  consider  a 
change  for  the  sake  of  trying  something  new.  Granted  it 
is  hard  to  drag  yourself  away  from  Friday  night  televi¬ 
sion  missing  the  X-Files  but  I  recommend  taping  the  X- 
Files  and  going  out  for  the  night.  We  live  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  diverse  community  that  has  a  lot  to  offer.  Besides,  if 
you  record  the  TV  shows,  you  can  skip  over  the  commer¬ 
cials  and  save  20  minutes  in  a  one  hour  show.  Most  pro¬ 
ductions  run  about  two  weekends,  so  when  you  see  a  flyer 
for  one  of  the  local  productions,  set  the  VCR.  find  a  sitter 
if  necessary,  and  go. 


j5  The  EH/NC  Players 

present 

Howard  Richardson  &  William  Berney’s 

Dark  of  the  Moon 

Directed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg 

Friday,  Nov.  8,  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Nov.  9,  7:30  p.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  15,  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Nov.  16,  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  Nov.  17,  2:30  p.m. 


The  story,  based  on  a  legend 
of  the  Smoky  Mountains,  revolves 
around  the  superstitions  of  the  hill 
people,  including  their  songs, 
humor,  and  fears. 


Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge 
Purdue  University  North  Central 


$5  General  Admission 
$3  PU/NC  Students  (with  proof  of  current  registration) 

$3  Persons  under  18  and  Senior  Citizens 

Tickets  arc  available  in  advance  from  cast  members  and  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  Office, 
Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Room  68.  Tickets  will  also  be  sold  at  the  door  before  each  performance 

There  arc  no  reserved  seals.  For  more  information,  or  if  disability  accommodations  are  needed, 
contact  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  at  1(800)872-1231,  Ext.  5202. 


The  PU/NC 


Players  arc  sponsored  by  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  Student  Activities  Office. 
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ACROSS 
1  Kind  of  delivery: 
abbr. 

5  Shows  the  way 
10  Renown 

14  Pasternak 
character 

1 5  Kind  of  tube 

16  Freshly 

17  Tel  — 

18  Seize 

20  Biology  branch 

22  Falk  or  Fonda 

23  Wool  eater 

24  Bakery  item 
26  Reduces 
29  Time  of  life 

33  In  unison 

34  River  in 
Switzerland 

35  Gaelic 

36  Jet  letters 

37  Chinese  food 

40  Cudgel 

41  Horseshoe 
location 

43  —  and  rave 

44  Ike" 

46  Circus 

performers 

48  One  of  the 
Golden  Horde 

49  Rustic 
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29 
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32 

33 
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34 
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36 

1 

% 

38 

39 
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43 
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1 

4b 

46 

47 

■ 

4. 

49 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

1 

jl 

63 

1 

64 

66 

67 

68 

All  nghts  reserved 

7  Sothem  and 
Jillian 

8  Meaning  abbr. 

9  —  Lanka 


50  Lennon  or 

10  —  music  1 

Candy 

11  Body  structure. 

52  Arab  ruler 

abbr. 

55  Predicted 

12  Apportion 

59  Quilts'  cousins 

13  Pitcher 

62  Charles  Lamb 

19  Agile 

63  Leave  out 

21  -We  re  off  —  the 

64  Broadcast 

Wizard..." 

portion 

24  Mystical  card 

65  Split 

25  Cain's  victim 

66  Refusals 

26  Ali  — 

67  Not  yet  ripe 

27  Org.'s  cousin 

68  Distinction 

28  Turbine  part 

29  Farm  structures 

DOWN 

30  Circle  the  earth 

1  Dross 

31  Japanese 

2  —  the  way 

port  city 

3  Ireland, 

32  Hinder 

poetically 

34  Marble 

4  Prehistoric 

38  Take  forcibly 

people 

39  Flexible 

5  Lawful 

42  Woods 

6  Son  of  Cain 

45  Source  of  light 

47  Baby  sound 

50  Actress  Foster 

51  Welles  or  Bean 

52  Black,  to  poets 

53  Office  note 

54  Miss  Adams 

55  Grow  dim 


56  Butter  substitute 

57  Yam  fuzz 

58  FL  county 

60  Cloth  for 
cleaning 

61  A  continent: 
abbr. 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


honors  and  awards 


Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  has  been  included  in 
Who’s  Who  Among  America’s  Teachers,  1996. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Barbara  Kane  Schneider,  assistant  professor  of  education,  has  been 
named  a  reviewer  for  the  College  Reading  Association’s  research  commit¬ 
tee  to  select  the  outstanding  master’s  thesis  submitted  in  the  field  of  reading 
and  language  arts. 


Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  professor  of  Spanish  and  coordinator  of 
foreign  languages,  was  the  organizer  and  moderator  of  “Contemporary 
Hispanic  American  Narrative”  at  the  Eight  Annual  Purdue  University 
Conference  on  Romance  Languages,  Literatures  and  Film,  Oct.  10-12,  in 
West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  presented,  “Learning  to  Read  Genres,”  at  the  Thomas  R. 
Watson  Conference  on  Rhetoric  and  Composition  in  Louisville,  Oct.  12. 
Also,  while  attending  the  Kentucky  Author  Forum  in  Louisville,  Oct.  1 2,  she 
interviewed  Sister  Helen  Prejean,  author  of  Dead  Man  Walking  for  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Ms.  Lou  Ann  Robinson,  business  administrator,  attended  the  1996  Fall 
Faculty  Research  Orientation  Workshop  hosted  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Graduate  Studies,  on  Sept.  24,  in  West  Lafayette. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins,  associate  professor  of  English,  published  “Winter 
Solstice  on  the  Beach”  in  The  Flying  Island,  Summer/Fall  1996.  He  also 
lectured  and  conducted  a  signing  of  Shakepeare’s  Deliberate  Art  at  the 
Little  Professor  Book  Center,  in  West  Lafayette,  Sept.  26. 

Dr.  V.  Scott  Smithson,  associate  professor  and  director  of  communication, 
reviewed,  “Charting  Your  Course:  How  to  Prepare  to  Teach  More  Effec¬ 
tively,”  in  Speech  Communication  Teacher,  Fall  1996. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  and  Chair  of  the  Developmental 
Studies  Section,  presented  “Marbles  and  Rocks”  at  the  Indiana  Association 
for  Developmental  Education’s  annual  conference  in  Marion,  Oct.  10.  On 
Oct.  11-12,  she  participated  in  the  Annual  Conference  for  Institutional 
Cooperation  Faculty  Leadership  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Prof.  Patricia  Jacoby,  associate  professor  of  general  business,  developed 
the  program  for  the  1996  Annual  Conference  of  the  Great  Lakes  Small 
Business  Institute  Directors’  Association,  Sept.  26-27,  in  Glenview,  IL. 
While  at  the  conference,  she  gave  a  presentation  on  the  GLSBIDA’s 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  presented  “Dealing  With  Clients  That  Have 
Unique  Needs:  The  Woman  In  Small  Business.” 


Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  presented  a  paper 
“Who  Is  In  Control  of  Your  Life,”  at  the  Buckner  Retirement  Village  ,  May 
30,  in  El  Paso.  On  July  3,  she  presented  a  paper,  “A  Family  Tragedy:  How 
Do  We  Comfort?,”  and,  also,  on  July  5,  gave  the  speech  “Take  Control  of 
the  Stress  in  Your  Life,”  at  the  Professionals  Workshop  for  The  Compas¬ 
sionate  Friends,  in  Long  Beach,  Ca.  She  was  a  guest  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Surrey  in  Guildford,  England,  Oct.  4,  where  she  discussed 
“Perceptions  of  Aging  in  the  United  States.” 

Dr.  Puma  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics,  presented  a  poster  discuss¬ 
ing  PU/NC’s  efforts  of  moving  toward  active  and  computer-based  instruc¬ 
tion  through  the  establishment  of  the  Physics  Computing  Laboratory  and  the 
Digitized  Video  Laboratory,  an  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Improve¬ 
ment  program  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  at  the  Project 
Kaleidoscope  Faculty  for  the  21st  Century  National  Assembly,  in  Kansas 
City,  Oct.  11-13. 


etc. 


Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  professor  of  biology,  spent  three  weeks  in  October  on 
a  dinosaur  hunting  expedition  in  San  Juan  Province,  Argentina.  While  there, 
he  communicated  his  experiences  via  live  chat  on  the  Internet  to  LaPorte 
middle  school  and  high  school  students. 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Puma  Das, 
associate  professor  of  physics,  are  advisors  of  the  new  Newton  Club  for 
students  interested  in  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 


Election  Outcome  Will  Affect  Issues  Important  to  Students 


By  Rebecca  Berggren,  COM  252  student 

If  you  are  a  recipient  of  financial  aid,  you  d  better  get  out 
and  vote.  “This  election,  in  particular,  is  critical  in  terms  of 
education.  It  will  impact  students,  staff  and  faculty, 
accorrding  to  Pat  Carlisle,  Student  Support  Services  Coordina¬ 
tor. 

This  election  in  particular  “is  critical  in  terms  of  education 
and  will  impact  students,  staff  and  faculty,”  Carlisle  said. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  directly  affect  participants  in  the  field 
of  education  include  financial  aid.  Pell  Grants,  loans,  and  work- 
study  programs. 

“Both  parties  have  clarified  their  position  on  these  issues 
and  people  need  to  know  that  position  before  they  vote,  she 
said. 

In  an  effort  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  educational  plat¬ 


form  of  both  major  parties,  excerpts  from  the  “Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,”  which  contains  excerpts  from  these  plat¬ 
forms,  is  displayed  in  the  case  outside  the  Student  Support 
Services  office  in  the  Library,  Student  and  Faculty  building. 

Potential  voters  can  also  learn  about  the  issues  in  many  ways 
—  newspapers,  weekly  news  magazines  or  through  the  World 
Wide  Web.  The  open  computer  lab  in  room  T265  provides 
access  to  the  Web,  as  well  as  all  features  of  the  Internet  as  a 
service  to  all  currently  enrolled  Purdue  students. 

Registering  to  vote  was  easier  this  year;  registration  forms 
were  available  on  campus.  Student  Government  and  Trio  2000, 
an  organization  of  Student  Support  Services  students,  joined  the 
effort  to  promote  voter  awareness. 

Election  excitement  will  climax  with  a  day-long  celebration 
party  in  the  cafeteria  on  election  day,  Tuesday,  November  5. 


Advance  Registration  Coming:  Nov.  4  -  Dec.  6.  Call  Your  Advisor  Today! 
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Campus  News 


By  Rebecca  Berggren 

Over  100  students  and  other  po¬ 
tential  voters  crammed  into  the 
Library  Student  Faculty  building 
lounge  at  noon  to  hear  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  race  for  Congress 
speak. 

U.S.  Rep.  Pete  Visclosky  missed 
an  opportunity  to  address  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  the  first  Con¬ 
gressional  Candidates  Fo¬ 
rum  held  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  on 
Oct.  24.  Visclosky’s  staff  said 
he  could  not  attend  because 
of  a  scheduling  problem. 

Regarding  Visclosky’s  ab¬ 
sence,  a  member  of  the  au¬ 
dience  who  identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  Republican  conser¬ 
vative  said,  “He’s  never 
around  here;  he’s  in  Wash¬ 
ington  99  percent  of  the 
time.” 

Contenders  in  Northwest 
Indiana’s  third  district  in¬ 
clude  U.S.  Rep.,  Democrat 
Tim  Roemer,  who  has  served 
since  1990,  and  his  oppo¬ 
nent  Joe  Zakas,  a  Republi¬ 
can  serving  his  fourth  term 
as  Indiana  state  senator. 

In  the  third  district,  Michael 
Petyo,  a  Republican  businessman 
from  Merrillville,  is  running 
against  16-  year  incumbent  Pete 
Visclosky,  a  Democrat.  Visclosky 
was  represented  by  his  district 
director,  David  Rozmanich. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  Cam¬ 
pus  Relations,  Joy  Banyas,  mod¬ 
erated  the  presentations.  Each 
candidate  was  allowed  five  min¬ 


utes  to  speak,  and  then  took  ques¬ 

tions  from  the  audience. 

Among  issues  discussed  were  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  for  students,  crime, 
taxes,  the  budget,  and  welfare  re¬ 
form. 

Petyo,  who  spoke  first,  said  he 
was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  stu¬ 
dent  loans.  He  suggested  a  better 
loan  collection  process,  saying 


said,  “Tim  Roemer  thinks  Wash¬ 

ington  knows  best,  but  I  think  you 
(the  voters)  know  best.” 

Roemer  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
searched  his  audience  when  he 
pointed  out  that  40  percent  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  PU/NC  get  financial  aid. 
He  told  those  attending  that  he  is 
a  product  of  student  loans,  and 
just  finished  paying  them  this 


Tim  Roemer  speaks  to  the  PU/NC  crowd  as  Joe  Zakas  listens. 

Roemer  won  re-election  on  Nov.  5th.  photo  by  Brian  M. 


there  was  “too  much  waste”  in  the 
program.  He  cited  administra¬ 
tion  costs,  high  default  rates  and 
students  not  being  properly  qual¬ 
ified  before  being  approved  for 
loans. 


year. 

Roemer  said  about  education, 
“It’s  the  single  best  investment 
we  make.” 

Crime  was  another  issue  that 
the  speakers  focused  on.  Roemer 


d  >  said  he  voted  for  a  1994  tough 

Zakas,  Roemer  s  opponent,  con-  .  ,  ,,  ,  „Yn„niJs  fUp  Hftath 


curred  with  Petyo  that  student 
loans  are  a  priority  and  said  there 
'  a  “need  to  pare  back  the  bu- 


1S 


reaucracy  in  Washington,  D.C.” 
Regarding  his  opponent,  Zakas 


crime  bill  that  expands  the  death 
penalty  to  include  perpetrators  of 
fatal  drive-by  shootings,  “cop 
killers”,  and  “drug  kingpins.”  He 
said  he  supports  having  more 

on  page  7... 


KNOW  YOUR  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Keri  Marrs 


-by  Rob  Norris 
staff 

Valparaiso  resident  Keri  Marrs  is  another 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  PU/NC  Stu¬ 
dent  Government.  Keri  is  a  6th  semester  Biol¬ 
ogy  major  who  is  working  toward  obtaining  a 
Master’s  degree  in  physical  therapy. 

Ms.  Marrs  lives  with  her  parents  and  older 
sister  and  in  her  spare  time  this  motivated 
twenty-one  year  old  enjoys  swimming,  down¬ 
hill  skiing  and  reading  murder  novels. 

Ms.  Marrs  is  the  co-chair  of  the  recently 
formed  Aquatic  Ecology  Club  and  is  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  optimistic  about  the  future  of  that  new 
organization. 

When  asked  why  she  joined  the  Student 
Government  Keri  replied,  “I  wanted  to  pro¬ 
mote  what  PU/NC  is  all  about  and  what  we 
have  to  offer.  I  wanted  to  help  inform  students 


about  things  they  are  unaware  of  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  decision  making  processes  that  ef¬ 
fect  the  student  body.  “ 

Keri  stressed  what  a  great  place  Purdue 
North  Central  really  is,  “PU/NC  is  great!  I’ve 
been  to  Indiana  University  Northwest  and 
Notre  Dame  and  I  feel  that  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  is  much  more  supportive  here. 
The  teaching  staff  is  very  approachable  and 
the  clubs  and  organizations  all  work  really 
well  together.” 

Keri  is  dedicated  to  helping  PU/NC  students 
make  the  most  of  their  college  years.  She  is 
epitomizes  the  high  quality  of  the  students 
representing  us  in  the  PU/NC  Student  Govern¬ 
ment.  Good  Luck  Keri.  == 
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Advance  registration  still  on  for  Spring 

classes.  =s============= 


Advance  registration  for  the  Spring  1997  semester  at  Purdue  University 

North  Central  began  Monday,  Nov.  4,  for  students  who  are  already  admitted 
to  degree  programs.  Advance  registration  for  all  other  students  began  a  week 
later,  Monday,  Nov.  11.  The  registration  period  for  both  degree  and  non-de¬ 
gree  students  will  continue  through  Friday,  Dec.  6. 

Students  who  register  during  the  advance  registration  period  will  have  a 
greater  choice  of  classes  and  class  times,  according  to  PU/NC  Registrar 
George  Royster.  Once  the  advance  period  ends  on  Dec.  6,  students  will  have 
to  wait  for  Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  to  register.  Spring  Classes  begin  Monday, 
Jan.  13. 

Current  students  must  meet  with  their  advisors  before  they  can  register  for 
the  next  semester’s  classes,  Royster  said.  Persons  not  yet  admitted  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  who  are  thinking  about  enrolling  for  the  spring  semester,  should 
contact  the  PU/NC  Admissions  Office  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  more  information  on  registration,  admissions,  Financial  aid  or  cours¬ 
es  available  at  PU/NC  call  785-5200,  ext.  5505. 


Catch  it  before  it’s  gone... 


by  Tessy  Bowers 

This  is  the  last  weekend  to  see  this 
fall’s  PU/NC  production  of  Dark  of  the 
Moon.  Showtimes  this  Friday  (11/15) 
and  Saturday  (11/16)  are  at  7:30  p.m. 
On  Sunday  (11/7)  the  cast  will  join  to¬ 
gether  for  one  last  matinee  performance 
at  2:30  p.m. 

Tickets  are  being  sold  through  the 
Letters  and  Languages  office  for  $3.00 
for  Purdue  students  and  those  under 
18,  and  $5  for  general  admission.  Tick¬ 
ets  will  be  available  at  the  door  if  the 
performance  is  not  sold  out. 

It’s,  been  a  wonderful,  energetic,  en¬ 
lightening  experience  in  the  opinion  of 
many  members  of  the  cast  and  crew. 
Following  the  drama,  the  conflicts,  the 
music  and  the  romance  has  been  a  great 


past-time  both  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  scenes!  But  most  important,  this 
production  has  been  a  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  of  us  involved  and  for  the 
Purdue  community  as  well.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  Purdue  students  and 
faculty  to  see  us  at  our  BEST! 

We  have  watched  actors  and  actress¬ 
es  grow  in  their  roles,  accept  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  give  110%  of  themselves  to 
make  this  the  best  possible  show.  We 
invite  you  to  be  a  part  of  our  theatre  tra¬ 
dition  at  Purdue  and  join  us  for  our  fi¬ 
nal  performances.  The  performances 
will  be  held  in  the  LSF  lounge  which 
has  been  adapted  with  risers  for  opti¬ 
mal  viewing.  A  capacity  crowd  is  ex¬ 
pected,  so  buy  your  tickets  today  and 
join  us  for  the  Dark  of  the  Moon. 


Man  disturbs 
Forum. 


by  Brian  Martin 

Purdue  University  North 
Central’s  first  ever  Congres¬ 
sional  Candidates  Forum,  held 
Oct.  24,  was  interrupted  by  a 
disgruntled  constituent  of  one 
of  the  speakers. 

U.S.  Senator  Tim  Roemer 
was  verbally  assaulted  by  an 
unidentified  man  who  de¬ 
manded  an  apology  for  com¬ 
ments  Roemer  allegedly  made 
after  a  Michigan  City  town 
meeting  Feb.  15.  The  man 
carried  a  bible  and  demanded 
Roemer  swear  on  the  book 
that  the  incident  did  take 
place. 

Roemer  diffused  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  referring  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  question  and  explained 
he  had  to  leave  that  meeting  to 
attend  the  non-publicized 
meeting  of  an  environmental 
organization.  The  man  then 
left  the  forum  after  being  di¬ 
rected  to  ask  a  question  all  the 
candidates  could  respond  to. 
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1996  Spectator  Deadines 
and  Publication  Dates 
Deadline:  issue  Out; 


#5.  Dec.  5 


Dec.  13 


All  dates  are  subject  to  change.  If 
you  have  any  questions  please 
contact  Editor  Rob  Norris  or  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  Brian  Martin  at  ext. 
5213.  or  stop  by  room  LSF  134. 


Government  Glimpse 

by  Adrian  Cole,  Secretary  PU/NC  Student  Government 
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Members  of  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  would  like  to  thank 

the  student  body  for  its  participation  in  the  Student  Government 
Election  Day  Party.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all  that  attended. 

Thank  you,  to  all  who  did  their  civic  duty  on  November 
5  and  voted! 

The  PU/NC  Student  Government  is  considering  a  very  important 
matter  right  now.  We  have  been  asked  by  the  Computer  Center  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  issue  some  type  of  policy  regarding  game  playing  in 
the  computer  lab  during  daytime  and  busy  hours.  WE  want  to 
know  YOUR  opinions  on  this  matter! ! ! !  Please  contact  us  in  LSF 
132  or  at  785-5330.  (ext.  5330  for  those  on  campus.) 

USA  Today  scholarship  applications  are  available 
in  the  Student  Government  office,  LSF  132,  pick  one 

up  today!! 


Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first.  Where  the  citizen  comes  first. 


lillFIRST  CITIZENS  BANK 


First  Citizens  Bank  now  has  a  drive  up 
Automated  Teller  Machine  (ATM)  in  front  of  the 
Technology  Building.  Come  check  it  out! 

Full  Service  Banking  Centers. 

Michigan  city:  Franklin  Square  879-0211  •  Johnson  Road:  874-9266  •  South  Franklin  Street:  873-2696 
Chesterton:  929-1018  •  Valparaiso:  462-8499  •  Portage:  763-9570 
LaPorte:  324-0456  •  Wanatah:  733-2527 
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by  Cheri  Lundstrom 


For  those  of  you  who  have  been  wondering  when  PU/NC  is  going  to 
expand  again,  here’s  the  scoop.  Twelve  million  dollars  has  been  re¬ 
quested  for  a  72,000  sq.  ft.  multipurpose  building.  The  official  descrip¬ 
tion  reads  “The  project  will  fulfill  a  long  standing  need  of  Purdue  North 
Central  students  in  bringing  Purdue  North  Central  mor.e  in  line  with 
other  campuses  in  its  ability  to  serve  the  total  students  by  providing 
an  environmental  opportunity  for  all  students  of  the  University  and 
community  to  participate  in  a  complete  program  of  intermural  and 
recreational  activities.  The  facility  will  provide  space  for  fitness  activi¬ 
ties,  competitive  sports  and  recreational  activities,  in  addition  to  aca¬ 
demic  pursuits.  A  gymnasium  would  be  used  for  a  variety  of  activities 
including  competitive  or  recreational  sports.  Our  specialized  facility 
would  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  individual  sports.”  f 

Currently,  the  PU/NC  basketball  team  practices  at  the  Westville 
prison  facility.  A  gymnasium  here  would  give  students  a  better  chance 
to  see  the  Centaurs  in  action  from  time  to  time.  Essentially,  the  new 
facilities  could  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  transform  our  “commuter 
college  atmosphere”  into  a  more  traditional  college  experience. 

Also  in  the  works  are  plans  to  build  a  small  auditorium  for  theater 
events  and  convocations,  news  which  should  make  the  recently  formed 
drama  club  very  happy.  Between  now  and  the  year  2001,  the  fourth 
building  and  the  third  floor  of  the  technology  building  should  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  plan  is  too  move  all  classes  to  academic  buildings,  move 
academic  administration  offices  out  of  the  LSF  building  and  renovate  it 
into  a  more  traditional  Student  Union.  (The  sinus  sufferers  in  the  LSF 
basement  will  be  thrilled  to  hear  that!) 

All  you  students  hoping  for  a  place  to  swim  on  campus  will  have  to 
hope  awhile  longer,  it  looks  like  a  pool  is  not  on  the  list.  Although  it 
would  be  a  welcome  asset  to  this  campus,  it  is  not  in  the  budget.  If 
you  really  want  a  pool  at  PU/NC,  write  to  your  State  Representative 
and  make  your  wishes  known. 


pushing  the  panic  button: 

What  you  can  do  about  panic  disorder 


by  Beth  Rudnick 

Heart  palpitations,  hot  flashes,  light¬ 
headedness,  a  feeling  of  losing  control,  chest 
pains,  complete  terror.  Are  these  condi¬ 
tions  normal? 

For  people  with  generalized  anxiety  dis¬ 
order  or  panic  attacks,  unfortunately,  symp¬ 
toms  like  these  can  become  a  frequent  part 
of  a  “normal”  day. 

One  in  75  people  suffer  from  generalized 
anxiety  disorder  (GAD)  and/or  panic  at¬ 
tacks.  According  to  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association  (internet  site 

www.apa.org/pubinfo/panic.html),  GAD  can 

begin  to  affect  people  as  young  as  pre-school 

agThe  symptoms  described  above  are  part  of 
the  normal  fight/flight  response  that  hu¬ 
mans — as  well  as  animals  experience 
when  danger  approaches.  They  re  a  part  of 
the  built-in  survival  response.  The  heart 
beats  faster,  for  example,  to  supply  extra 
blood  and  oxygen  to  muscles  that  may  need 

to  defend  themselves. 

These  conditions  can  help  us  when  a  real 
danger  is  present;  however,  for  people  with 
GAD  or  panic  attacks,  these  symptoms  ap¬ 
pear  out  of  nowhere.  It  is  common  for  suf¬ 
ferers  to  wake  up  with  panic  after  what 
seems  to  be  a  restful  night  s  sleep. 

Is  there  a  cure?  Research  is  ongoing,  and 
a  strong  relationship  between  biology  and 
brain  has  been  established  No  longer  is 
panic  disorder  “all  in  your  head.  Rather, 
it’s  probably  all  in  your  brain.  f 

Current  research  into  the  physiology  of 
panic  disorder  indicates  that  a  complex  set 
of  neurological  triggers  or  malfunctions 
might  be  responsible  for  panic  disorder. 
Strong  evidence  indicates  the  probability  of 
a  genetic  predisposition  as  the  disorder 
seems  to  run  in  families,  and  women,  for  un¬ 


known  reasons,  are  twice  as  likely  to  get  the 

disorder  as  men. 

Despite  the  biological  links,  there  are  cog¬ 
nitive-behavioral  therapies  available  to  help 
people  not  only  cope  with  panic  disorder 
but  also  learn  to  reduce  the  severity  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  panic  attacks. 

If  you  suspect  you  have  GAD  or  have  had 
panic  attacks,  the  first  step  is  to  see  your 
medical  doctor  to  rule  out  other  possible 
physical  disorders,  such  as  jrthyroid  prob¬ 
lem  or  hypoglycemia. 

If  your  doctor  determines  your  problem  is 
panic,  be  open  to  recommendations  for  med¬ 
ication.  Often,  medication  is  used  on  a 
short-term  basis  simply  to  stabilize  a  patient 
so  that  other  therapies  will  work  better. 
Occasionally,  medications  will  be  needed 
for  the  long  haul.  An  M.D.  is  the  best  judge. 

Also,  consider  seeking  counseling,  lalk 
therapy  often  helps  those  with  GAD  deter¬ 
mine  what  triggers  panic,  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  can  help  people  with  panic  overcome 
co-existing  conditions,  such  as  phobias,  that 
may  develop  because  of  panic  attacks. 

Purdue  North  Central  is  host  to  an  anx¬ 
iety/panic  attack  support  group.  Many 
times  great  relief  can  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  others  who  suffer  from  the  same 

The  group  is  scheduled  to  meet  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  every  month  at  7  p.m.  in  Lbr 

62.  „ 

The  next  meeting  is  Nov.  27.  For  more  in 

formation  please  contact  Be^  Rudmck 

the  groups  facilitator,  in  SWRZ  2(jy,  tei. 
6xt  5504. 

If  you  suffer  from  GAD  or  anxiety  at 
tacks,  don’t  panic.  And  don’t  be  ashamed. 
You’re  in  good  company,  and  there  is  help 
available.  If  you  run,  just  be  sure  to  run  in 
the  right  direction.  = 
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Important  quotes  from 
important  folks. 


5eth  Rudnick,  BLS  Advisor: 

“To  all  students  in  English  Composition;  Re¬ 
member,  the  bottom  line  is  always  at  the  top 
of  the  page.” 

Pat  Carlisle,  Student  Support  Services: 

“He  who  is  carried  on  another’s  back  does  not 
appreciate  how  far  off  the  town  is.” 

-a  treasury  of  African  Folklore 


Pat  Carlisle,  Director  of  sSs 

-file  photo 


Allison  Thomas,  Assistant  Director  of 
Placement: 

“A  general  rule  of  thumb  to  use  when  deter¬ 
mining  how  long  a  job  search  will  take  is  for  ev¬ 
ery  $10,000.00  in  salary  you  hope  to  make 
you  will  spend  one  month  on  a  full-time  (8 
hours/day,  5  days/week)  job  search. 

Restrictions  with  regards  to  location,  job  ti 
tie,  pay  and  other  factors  will  tend  to  length 
en  the  time  required.”  = 


Candidates... 


by  Rebecca  Berggren 

...  continued  from  page  1 

police  on  the  streets,  and  stressed  the 

need  for  people  to  work  with  children 

regarding  crime  prevention. 

Rozmanich,  Visclosky’s  Representa¬ 
tive  agreed  with  Roemer,  stating  the 

_  c , «  i nricnnc  PDfl 


letproot  vests  ior  iaw  ymyiLcm 
sonnel  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

Regarding  the  fight  against  crime. 
Zakas  said  that  creating  additional 
jobs  would  “keep  people  off  the  streets 
and  keep  people  paying  taxes. 

Other  issues  discussed  by  the  can¬ 
didates  were  welfare  and  a  balanced 

budget.  ,  ,  , 

Petyo,  who  assured  people  he  was 
not  a  “Newt  Gingrich  clone,  said  of 
Gary,  Indiana;  “Gary  has  their  hand 
out  and  thinks  the  government  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  care  of  them. 

Purdue  Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh 
said  of  the  forum,  “It  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  oner 
a  forum  of  this  kind  with  the  response 
of  our  students,  who  had  the  oppor- 


tunit 

wou 


>ur  stuueiita,  wnu  ««« 

ity  to  speak  directly  to  those  that 
ila  like  to  represent  them. 


Thanksgiving 
Food  Drive 


Please  donate  your  non-perishable  food  items  in  the 
boxes  located  in  each  building.  Cash/check  donations 
are  also  accepted  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

Deadline  for  donations  is  Tuesday,  November  26,  1996 

Sponsored  by:  The  Leadership  Club 


sSs 

WORKSHOPS 

A  round  of  one  hour  study  skills  sessions 
has  been  scheduled  to  help  you 
complete  your  classes 
successfully  ! 

Your  chance  of  success  is  highest 
when  ALL  sessions  are  attended. 

Come  to  LSF  204,  watch  a  video 
and  discuss  new  ideas! 

Bring  your  lunch! 


Reading  a  Textbook 

Monday 

9:00  a.m.  or 

LSF  Room  204 

Nov  18 

4:00  p.m. 

Note  Taking 

Tuesday 

9:00  a.m.  or 

LSF  Room  204 

Nov  19 

4:00  p.m. 

Test  Taking  & 

Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.  or 

LSF  Room  204 

Test  Anxiety 

Nov  20 

4:00  p.m. 

Increasing  Your 

Thursday 

9:00  a.m.  or 

LSF  Room  204 

Memory 

Nov  21 

3:00  p.m. 

Share  Our  Views  of  Luxury  Living 
from  the  $70’s!  Unique  Designs: 

Carefree  Lifestyle: 


Ranch  and  T\vo  Story 

No  Outside  Maintenance  Condominium  Homes,  2  and 
3  Bedrooms,  1  and  2  Baths, 
Large  Master  Bedrooms, 
Vaulted  Ceilings,  Full 
Appliances  Kitchens,  1  Car 
Attached  Garages,  Large 
Crawlspaces,  Central  Air, 
Walk-in  Closets,  Maintenance 
Free  Exterior 
FULLY  FURNISHED  MODEL  OPEN 
901  S.  Carroll  Ave.  dtf 

219.874-4663  MZ-SaH™-5S: 


Lawn  Mowing,  Watering 
or  Outside  Repairs, 

Lush  Landscaping 
Lots  of  Trees  &  Bushes 
and  Plantings.  Lovely 
Entryway  to  this 
Special  Community. 


I 

I 
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ATTENTION  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  THE  FALL,  1997  SEMESTER 
PHYS  210  WILL  ONLY  BE  OFFERED  IN  THE  FALL 
IT  WILL  NO  LONGER  BE  OFFERED  IN  THE  SPRING 
SEMESTERS 


I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 


AS  YOU  PLAN  YOUR  COURSE  SCHEDULE  PLEASE 
REMEMBER  YOU  MAY  NOT  -  REPEAT  -  MAY  NOT  TAKE 
SCIENCE  METHODS  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  TAKEN  PHYS  210. 
NEITHER  MRS.  PRATT  NOR  DR.  HACKETT,  CAN,  NOR  WILL  1 
MAKE  AN  EXCEPTION  SO  PLAN  YOUR  SCHEDULE 
ACCORDINGLY. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  QUESTIONS  OR  NEED  FURTHER 
EXPLANATION,  PLEASE  SEE  MRS.  PRATT 
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Personal  Ad 


L 


Ads  are  $4.00  and  must  be  prepaid  to 
The  Spectator  Office,  room  LSF  134 


J 


SOME  OF  THE  NICEST  STUDENTS 
ARE  TUTORS 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  THE 
SSs  TUTORING  TEAM  FOR  SPRING  1996 
SEE  PAM  IN  LSF  104  OR  CALL  EXT.  5367 


QUALIFICATIONS 

•  Must  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  classes  at  PU/NC 

•  Must  have  completed  English  101  and  Math  111 

•  Must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0 

•  Must  have  earned  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  courses  you  tutor 

•  Must  have  lots  of  patience  and  a  kind  heart! 

•  Must  have  two  professor  recommendations 

•  All  students  are  encouraged  to  apply 

•  Tutors  needed  in  all  academic  areas 

•  Pays  $5.00  per  hour 
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I  by  Brian 

Twin  A 


Just  to  warn  you. 

I  plan  on  stepping  up  on  my  soap  box  again. 


Well,  by  the  time 
|  this  gets  to  you  the 
I  elections  will  be 
just  about  out  of 
everyone’s  minds. 

[  Everyone’s  except 
]  mine.  I  don’t 
know.  This  was  the 
first  election  I  got 
to  vote  in  and  it 
seemed  like  a  real 
let  down  to  me. 

|  That’s  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  guy  I  vot- 

|  ed  for  didn’t  get  _ _ _ _ 

elected.  (We  tried  to  win  with  the  write  in  votes  Kermit,  we  really  did.)  I 
I  expected  something  a  little  more  magic. 

It’s  hard  to  describe.  I’ve  always  envisioned  the  elections  as  a  time  when 
people  dig  down  and  recognize  the  fact  that:  “Hey,  this  country  is  not  all  that 
I  bad.  We  can  still  vote.”  The  impression  I  got  this  year  was  that  people  voted 
the  way  they  did  because  they  just  didn’t  care. 

A  lot  of  people  I  spoke  with  were  apathetic,  at  best,  about  the  elections. 
Typically,  someone  voted  one  way  or  another  because  they  didn’t  like  the 
other  guy,  not  because  they  believed  their  candidate  was  someone  who 
would  make  the  best  president.  Perhaps  that’s  not  the  voter’s  fault.  None  of 
the  candidates  of  the  past  twenty  years  seem  like  Mt.  Rushmore  material. 
Personally,  I  voted  for  Perot  because  I  liked  what  he  said. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  will  remain  nameless,  asked  me  before  the  elec- 
I  tions  whom  I  was  going  to  vote  for.  I  said,  ’’Perot.”  That  person  said,  “Why 
are  you  going  to  vote  for  him?  He’s  just  going  to  lose.”  I  said,  "Of  course, 
but  if  everybody  voted  for  who  they  thought  would  win  instead  of  who 
should  win,  it  wouldn’t  make  much  sense  to  have  an  election,  would  it?” 

I  got  a  similar  response  from  many  people.  “Well,  I  would  vote  for  Perot, 
except  for  the  fact  that  he’s  going  to  lose.”  Of  course  someone  is  going  to 
lose  if  you  don’t  vote  for  them. 

It’s  too  late  now  for  anyone  to  change  their  minds.  We  have  to  live  the 
next  four  years  with  the  results  of  our  actions.  Who  you  voted  for  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  The  fact  is,  if  you  voted  for  someone  as  if  the  election  was  popularity 
contest,  or  voted  against  someone  you  believed  in  just  because  you  don  t 
I  think  they  could  win,  YOUR  VOTE  WAS  TRASH.  It  was  wasted. 

I  don’t  mean  to  sound  condemning.  If  you  voted  for  Bill  or  Bob  or 
Ross  because  that  was  the  candidate  who  you  really  thought  was  right,  then  I 
applaud  you.  That  is  why  the  voting  process  is  still  necessary,  but  to  the  rest 
of  you,  the  ones  I  really  hope  are  the  minority.  Shame  on  you.  = 


Yet  Another  Example  of  Accept¬ 
able  Family  Disfunction  ! 


[Computer  Policy  to  be  set 


by  Brian  Martin  „ 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Student  Affairs  Committee 
has  begun  the  process  of  creating 
a  policy  concerning  the  usage  of 
the  Open  Computer  Lab  by  stu¬ 
dents  last  week. 

Following  recommendations 
from  Student  Government,  the 
Computer  Center  and  a  few  unof¬ 
ficial  complaints  from  students 
disturbed  by  noise  in  the  lab,  the 
SAC  has  decided  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  goal  of  creating  a 
policy  regulating  computer  usage 
in  T265.  The  committee  will  be 
comprised  of  both  students  and 
faculty  who  use  the  lab. 

Dean  of  Students,  John  Coggins 
said,  “We  need  some  policy ...  once 
a  policy  is  formulated  then  I  think 
games  have  their  place.  We  want 
people  to  enjoy  themselves,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  also 
students  with  academic  concerns 
and  we  want  those  concerns  met 
first  and  foremost.” 

In  the  past  no  official  policy  con¬ 
cerning  computer  usage  has  been 
on  record,  but  now,  there  will  be 
a  policy”  said  Ed  Bau,  student  gov¬ 


ernment  president. 

The  Student  Government  took 
steps  to  try  and  get  student  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideas  concerning  a  com¬ 
puter  policy  last  month  when  it 
sent  a  survey  out  in  the  Oct.  25  is¬ 
sue  of  THE  SPECTATOR,  but  stu¬ 
dent  feedback  was  poor. 

Bau  said  he  was  “disappointed 
with  the  response  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  “This  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  students  to  have  their 
voices  heard.”  Less  then  a  dozen 
surveys  were  returned.  In  the  sur¬ 
veys  that  were  returned,  more 
than  half  felt  computer  usage 
should  be  unregulated. 

SAC  will  also  try  a  survey  to  see 
how  the  students  feel  concerning 
new  computer  polices.  Their  suij 
vey,  however,  will  be  scientific  and 
will  randomly  generate  300  stu¬ 
dent  names  to  be  surveyed.  A 
higher  response  ratio  is  expected. 

A  tentative  policy  has  recently 
taken  effect  concerning  games  in 
the  lab.  A  sign  has  been  posted 
banning  game  playing  from  the 
hours  of  11:00  a.m.  to  LOO  p.m., 
often  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day. 


Did  I  make  the 
right  decision? 

That  is  what  I’ve 
been  asking  my¬ 
self  ever  since  I 
voted  Tuesday. 
November  5, 

1996  was  the 
first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  ever  voted.  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  that  fact. 
However,  I  didn’t  follow  my 
heart.  I  decided  to  follow  the 
mainstream,  and  for  that  I  am  not 
proud.  Sure,  the  man  I  voted  for 
won,  but  I  don’t  necessarily  like 
it. 

It  saddens  me  that  people  don’t 
have  any  government  figures  to 
believe  in  any  more.  Let’s  face  it 
folks,  this  election  was  the  lesser 
of  three  evils.  Who  you  voted  for 
depended  on  who  you  despised 
the  least.  That’s  pathetic,  if  you 
ask  me.  All  the  candidates  are 
out  for  themselves,  not  for  what 
they  could  do  for  this  country. 

But  you  know  what  I  really 
hate  about  this  election?  The  ap¬ 
athy  that  50%  of  America  felt 
about  voting.  Brian  said  the 
same  thing,  and  for  once  I  agree 
with  him.  (Trust  me,  it  is  only 
this  once,  he’s  still  an  arrogant 
fool.) 

Many  people  took  the  view¬ 
point  that  their  vote  wouldn’t 
count.  Well  it  really  doesn ’t 
count  if  you  don’t  do  it.  Come 
on  people,  the  right  to  vote  is  a 
privilege  that  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  It  is  your  duty  and  your 
obligation  to  vote  as  citizens  of 
the  U.S.  If  you  don’t  vote,  then 
you  have  no  right  to  bitch  when 
something  you  don’t  like  hap¬ 
pens. 

Remember  that.  Some  people 
think,  “Well,  I  can’t  change  any¬ 
thing  anyway.”  PEOPLE,  we  are 
the  ONLY  ONES  who  can 
change  things.  We  shape  our 
destinies:  we  are  the  future  of  this 
country.  If  we'  are  apathetic  now, 
how  will  we  be  when  it’s  our  turn 
to  run  this  place?  The  prospect 
of  that  frightens  me,  it  really 
does. 

I  didn’t  vote  for  Clinton  just 


because  I  knew  he  would  win.  In 
the  “92  elections,  I  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  what  he  stood  for.  I 
agree  with  some  the  things  he 
says  now.  He  just  happened  to  be 
the  one  I  hated  the  least.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Perot  is  dangerous.  I 
know  I  will  get  a  lot  of  flack  for 
that  statement,  but  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

Yes,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear 
someone  who  is  not  a  politician 
talk  about  how  he  wants  to 
change  things.  Some  of  his  ideas 
are  actually  O.K.,  BUT  he  wants 
to  run  this  country  like  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  that’s  great  for  certain 
problems,  such  as  the  economy 
and  healthcare,  but  what  would 
he  do  about  foreign  affairs? 

He  is  uncouth  and  blunt,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  needed  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  delicate 
foreign  matters.  If  he  were  in  of¬ 
fice  he  could  start  WWIII;  as 
could  anyone  in  office,  I  know. 
He’s  just  a  loose  cannon,  no  one 
really  knows  what  he’s  up  to. 
Anyone  who  has  that  much  mon¬ 
ey  and  just  decides  that  he  can 
head  a  country  without  any  polit¬ 
ical  background  scares  the  heck 
out  of  me. 

Dole’s  not  a  bad  person,  but 
he’s  not  willing  to  reform  his 
ideas  to  fit  modem  times.  He  is  a 
person  who  fits  back  in  the  50’s. 
The  50’s  lifestyle  concept  is  what 
he  wants  in  the  90’s  and  it  just 
won’t  work.  People  worry  about 
his  age.  Reagan  was  around 
Dole’s  age  when  he  was  elected. 
Maybe  we  learned  from  our  mis¬ 
takes,  Reagan  got  Alzheimer’s 
while  in  office.  How  can  we  risk 
that  again? 

O.K.  This  subject  makes  me 
jumpy.  There  are  two  things  that 
I  hate  to  talk  about,  religion  and 
politics.  It  creates  too  much  con¬ 
flict.  So,  we’ll  see  how  the  next 
four  years  go  and  hopefully  in  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  better 
candidates  to  vote  for.  Oh,  I  bet 
you’re  wondering  who  I  wanted 
to  vote  for.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  they  still  need  2%  of  the  vote 
in  order  to  be  recognized  as  an 
actual  party  and  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
bate  with  the  rest  of  the  parties. 

Those  of  you  out  there  who 
know  who  I’m  talking  about  are 
probably  smiling  right  now. 

As  always,  I  bid  you  adieu.  — 
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I  By  College  Press  Service 

I  NEW  ORLEANS — Millions  of  Americans 

I  weren’t  listening  when  mom  told  them  to 
wash  their  hands  after  going  to  the  bath¬ 
room. 

Almost  one-third  of  6,333  people  re- 
I  cently  observed  in  public  restrooms  failed 
*  to  wash  up  after  doing  their  business, 
I  and  that  spreads  germs,  says  the  Amer- 
1  ican  Society  of  Microbiology. 

|  To  gather  that  information,  researchers 
hid  in  stalls  or  pretended  to  comb  their 
hair  while  observing  exactly  what  people 
do — or  don’t  do — in  public  restrooms  in 
five  major  cities. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  results  contrast 
|  sharply  with  an  earlier  phone  survey,  in 
which  94  percent  told  researchers  that 
|  they  wash  their  hands  after  using  public 
restrooms. 

Interestingly,  Americans  with  college 
_  degrees  were  slightly  less  likely  to  say 
|  that  they  wash  their  hands  than  those 
without  college  degrees. 

The  restroom  survey,  sponsored  by 
ASM  and  aspirin-maker  Bayer  Corp., 
also  found: 

•  The  dirtiest  hands  may  be  in  New 
York.  Only  60  percent  of  the  2,129  people 
observed  washed  their  hands  after  us¬ 
ing  a  restroom  in  Penn  Station. 

Chicago  hands  may  be  the  cleanest. 


I 
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Researchers  at  Navy  Pier  saw  78  per¬ 
cent  take  the  time  to  wash  up. 

•  Seventy-one  percent  of  people  at  a  New 
Orleans’  casino  washed  their  hands,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  69  percent  at  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  64  percent  at  an 
Atlanta  Braves’  home  baseball  game. 

•  Across  all  cities,  women  washed  their 
hands  more  often  than  men:  74  percent 
versus  61  percent.  The  disparity  was 
most  pronounced  at  the  Atlanta  Braves’ 
game,  where  89  percent  of  women  washed 
up  as  compared  to  only  46  percent  of 
men. 

Dr.  Gail  Cassell,  chair  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alabama’s  microbiology  department, 
said  that  handwashing  may  seem  trivial 
but  failing  to  do  so  can  have  tragic,  even 
deadly  consequences. 

“By  not  washing  our  hands  regularly, 
we  may  be  causing  our  own  poor  health 
and  spreading  germs  to  others,”  she  said. 
“In  fact,  the  spread  of  many  germs  that 
cause  infections — ranging  from  the  com¬ 
mon  cold  to  diarrhea — can  be  reduced  by 
handwashing  with  soap  and  water.” 

According  to  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control  and  Prevention,  hand¬ 
washing  is  one  of  the  “most  important 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infec¬ 
tion”  and  is  the  first  fine  of  defense  for 
many  infectious  diseases.  _____ 
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|  Purdue  Student  Shoots  Counselor  | 


By  Azura  Domsheke 
Purdue  Exponent 
Purdue  University 
College  Press  Service 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind.— A 
Purdue  student  suspected  of  co¬ 
caine  possession  shot  and  killed 
his  residence  hall  counselor  be¬ 
fore  he  took  his  own  life. 

At  about  2:50  p.m.  Oct.  16,  Jar- 
rod  Allan  Eskew,  a  freshman  in 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  shot 
Jay  Severson,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
northwest  wing  of  Wiley  Hall. 
Police  suspect  Severson,  a  Wiley 
Hall  counselor,  was  shot  be¬ 
cause  he  reported  to  Purdue  po¬ 
lice  Oct.  15  that  he  had  found 
cocaine  in  Eskew’s  room. 

Purdue  police  found  drugs  in 
Eskew’s  room  that  night,  but 
could  not  locate  Eskew  at  that 
time. 

According  to  Joe  Bennett,  vice 
president  for  University  Rela¬ 
tions,  Eskew  returned  to  Wiley 
Hall  the  following  afternoon 
and  shot  Severson  twice  in  Sev¬ 
erson’s  third  floor  room  using  a 
12-gauge  shotgun.  Eskew  then 
barricaded  himself  in  his  room 
on  the  same  floor  and  shot  him¬ 
self. 

David  Abolt,  a  spokesperson 
from  the  coroner’s  office,  said 
Eskew  may  have  killed  himself 
around  3  p.m. 

In  addition  to  Purdue  police, 
the  West  Lafayette  Police  De¬ 
partment,  the  Lafayette  Police 
Department,  the  Tippecanoe 
County  Sheriffs  Department 
and  the  Indiana  State  Police 
were  called  to  the  scene.  Law 
enforcement  officials  were  able 
to  evacuate  all  but  about  20  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  350-room  resi¬ 
dence  hall  by  about  5  p.m.  By  6 


p.m.,  the  Lafayette  SWAT  team 
evacuated  the  remaining  stu 
dents  and  took  them  to  the  Co- 
Recreational  Gymnasium. 

The  SWAT  team  positionec 
themselves  outside  Eskew’s 
room  and  unsuccessfully  triec 
to  contact  him  for  more  than 
three  hours. 

At  6:12  p.m.,  after  clearing  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  residence  hall 
police  fired  four  canisters  of 
tear  gas  into  Eskew’s  room.  Po¬ 
lice  then  fired  a  flash  grenade  as 
a  diversionary  tactic.  When 
there  was  no  response,  police 
broke  into  Eskew’s  room  where 
they  found  him  dead. 

Police  removed  the  bodies  of 
Severson  and  Eskew  from  Wiley 
Hall  shortly  after  9  p.m. 

Students  who  live  on  the  third 
floor  of  Wiley’s  northwest  wing 
were  housed  in  McCutcheon 
Hall  for  the  night.  Other  Wiley 
Hall  residents  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  rooms  after  the 
bodies  were  removed. 

Bennett  said  the  University 
would  offer  counseling  services 
to  students  and  faculty. 

“This  is  a  terribly  tragic  inci¬ 
dent.  Our  first  concern  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  emotional  support 
needed  for  the  families  of  these 
students  and  the  people  on  cam¬ 
pus  who  were  closest  to  them,” 
he  said.  “This  is  the  kind  of 
tragedy  that  you  see  much  too 
much  of  these  days.” 

Purdue  has  reserved  two 
rooms  in  the  Co-Rec  for  coun¬ 
seling  sessions  all  day  Thurs¬ 
day  by  the  Dean  of  Students  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  counseling  and  psy¬ 
chological  services  office.  Also, 
Purdue’s  Employee  Assistance 
Program  will  be  available  for 
faculty  and  staff  who  want 
counseling.  —  ■  ■ 


jWash  Your  Hands,  Study  Underlines^ 


The  Best  College  Buy  For  The  Buck 


By  College  Press  Service 
WASHINGTON — Students  get  the 
best  education  for  their  buck  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Indiana’s  Wabash  College,  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port. 

The  magazine  recently  released 
its  rankings  of  the  best  values  in 
education,  or  schools  that  offer  the 
best  quality  education  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost. 

That  s  the  third  straight  year  that 
CalTech  tops  the  best  value  among 
national  universities.  The  average 
discounted  cost  of  attending  Cal¬ 
Tech  is  $13,550  per  year.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester  and  Rice  Univer¬ 
sity  round  out  the  top  three  uni¬ 
versities. 

Wabash  College,  for  the  first  time, 
is  No.  1  on  the  list  of  best  values 
among  national  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  It’s  average  discounted  cost 
is  $9,349  per  year.  After  Wabash, 
Grinnell  College  and  Lawrence 


University  offer  the  best  values  for 
colleges. 

The  best  values  are  calculated 
by  figuring  both  the  “sticker  price” 
and  file  “discounted  price,”  which  is 
tuition  and  fees  minus  the  aver¬ 
age  of  need -based  grants,  the  mag¬ 
azine  said.  The  discounted  price  is 
most  significant  when  considering 
many  tuition-heavy  private  col¬ 
leges. 

Considering  only  the  sticker  price, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina- 
Chapel  Hill  and  St.  Mary’s  College 
of  Maryland  offer  the  best  value 
among  national  universities  and 
colleges. 

A  handful  of  schools  are  tuition- 
free.  They  are  Berea  College  in 
Kentucky;  College  of  the  Ozarks 
in  Missouri;  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York;  Webb  Institute  in  New  York; 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Coast  Guard,  Merchant  Marine, 
Military  and  Naval  academies. 


Having  trouble  with 
Math?? 

Call  Mom’s  Math 
Tutoring! 

MA  063  -  MA  224 
$8.00  per  hour 
Group  rates  available 

Call  219-733-2072 


^Visit  The  DD/NC  Deli  ^ 

A  Great  Meal  at  a  Great  Price! 

Current  Specials: 

Coffee  and  a  Donut  .75  cents 

(Before  10:00  am) 

1 12  Turkey  or  Ham  Sandwich 

and  a  cup  of  soup  S 2.25 

1  / 4  lb.  Hot  Dog  and  French  Fries  $2.25 

New  Menu 

lid m burner  1 .0*3  GPILLCC  ITCA4S 

Cheeseburaer  2.25  Chicken  Credit  3.43 

Gacon  Cheeseburaer  2^52  Hot  Den  1.83 

Mu  sit  room  Swiss  Burner  242  Cheese  Dca  1.33 

Mslt  SandHtilch  2.25  Tac®  Clteese  Dee  2-33 

Chicken  Fillet  2.33  (Abcve  >Hth  chins) 

Oilcken  Malibu  2.©3^/^gK£_CC>LG  SANDWHIGHES 

(All  dbeve  >*1tb  cliipc)  Clteese  t.S© 

Turkey  2-4.5 

Chicken  Pinners  3.25iKl§^sSlp  Plant  2-4^ 

Vhrlmt*  3.25^^^^>?>  D-L.T.  2^55 

dams  2-33  (Wheat,  While  or  Dye) 

Flstt  2.33 

(All  abeve  with  Pries)  Cheese  Pries*  Sm.  1-33  rr—  a 

La.  l-©3 

SOLD  CP  THE  DAY  Naches  1-43  1  $ 

Cup  .33  Naches  Supreme  3.25 

Gewfl  145  French  hies:  small  .25  I  ,;i3 

lame  .33  3^535 

Easel  .99  SALADS 

Tcast  J5  Tctsed  1-49  Sm.  Taco  1.75 

Muffin  .99  csiel  S.99  Is.  Taco  9.25 

Crab  3.25  Sm.  Measles*  1.75 

£Zl_. L«.  Meatless  2.25 

Tuna  cr  Chicken  Sala<l  Plate  3-25 

I 


1  Also  at  the  Deli 

Eniov  Refreshina  Coke  Products! 

Small  drinks  .40 

Large  drinks  .50 

Apple,  Orange  juice  .99 
Cappuccino  (sm  .79)  .99 

Hot  Chocolate  .89 

(No  Refills) 

rCheck  out  our 

Fresh  Salad  Bar 

Only 

2,25  per  plate 

Also  available: 

-Pasta,  Marinara 
-Garlic  Bread 
-Baked  Potato 
„  (cheese/veggie)  J 

And:  kL  jgMSfr, 

Fresh  Pudding  w 

Jello  and  fruit!  J  | 

NO. 

POSITION 

NAME 

HT. 

YR. 

HOMETOWN 

10 

G 

JASON  DENNY 

5' 9" 

SO. 

WESTVILLE,  IN 

12 

G-F 

BRAD  MIOTKE 

5'  10" 

FR. 

VALPARAISO.  IN 

15 

G 

JEFF  NASH 

5’  10" 

SR. 

CHESTERTON,  IN 

20 

G 

BRYON  CLOUSE 

6’  0" 

JR. 

VALPARAISO.  IN 

21 

G-F 

GREG  JAMES 

6' 2" 

FR. 

WINAMAC,  IN 

22 

G 

CHRIS  SCHULTZ 

5'  10" 

SO. 

WESVILLE,  IN 

23 

G 

SHAWN  ENSTROM 

6'  1" 

SO. 

CHESTERTON,  IN 

24 

F 

TIM  GRIEGER 

6' 3" 

FR. 

LACROSSE,  IN 

25 

F-C 

DAVID  KOHLER 

6' 4" 

FR. 

CHESTERTON,  IN 

30 

G-F 

TIM  CRISSMAN 

6'  1" 

SO. 

VALPARAISO,  IN 

32 

C 

HARVEY  NANNEGA 

6' 6" 

SO. 

WHEATFIELD,  IN 

34 

F 

CARL  STRIETER 

6' 2" 

SO. 

ROLLING  PRARIE,  IN 

35 

F 

DAVID  SMOOT 

6'  1" 

FR. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IN 

42 

F 

JUSTIN  SCHMIDT 

6'  4" 

SO. 

VALPARAISO,  IN 

Get  a  regular  6~  Sub  FREE  when 
you  buy  any  6 ~  Sub  of  equal  or  greater 
price  and  a  21  oz.  drink. 

msm 

Offer  expires  December  8, 1996 
One  coupon  per  cuslomerper  visit  Not  valid  with 
any  other  offer.  At  ParticipatinR  stores  only 


e  one  bite  of  our  real  Roast  Beef  Sub.  We  think  you'll  like  it  better  than 
Regular  Roast  Beef.  In  fact  if  you  don ’t  think  it  s  great,  we  give 
'your  money  back.  It's  the  Subway  Challenge  at  a  Subway  near  you. 

,  Bee,  Challenge  ends  December  8. 1996.  Ask  for  detaiid  at  participating  stores. 
vaM  at  participating  Chicagoland/NW  Indiana  Subvays. 

Csumm^) 

http  // www.subway.com 


Fall  Examination  Schedule  -  Fall  Semester,  1996 


■MONDAY,  DEC  16 


TUESDAY,  D.EC  17 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC  18 


BIOL  121  (S216) 
BIOL  323(S1 14) 

GBM  329/1 (T17 1 ) 
8:00a.m.  GNC  063(S211) 
to  MA  153/1(TW037 

10:00a.m.  NUR  123(S239) 

NUR  231 (L77) 


A&D  1 13 (T214) 

BIOL  122/1 (SI  1 2) 

CPT  107L/3(T*»W/5- 
GBM  329/2CT171) 

HIST  151/1 (L77) 

IET  104/1 (T037) 

MA  1 53/7 (T1 77) 

NUR  119/1,2, 3 (S239) 
NUR  232 (S230) 


EDCI  260(T203) 
ENGL  101/1 (L62) 
ENGL  101/2(L243) 
GNC  064/1 (S230) 
GNC  064/2(S215) 
GNC  064/8(S230) 
NUR  214(S239) 

PSY  120/1 (S328) 
RHIT  39KS219) 


THURSDAY,  DEC  19 

CHEM  255L(S314) 
EDPS  330(T007) 
ENGL  101/10(L46) 
ENGL  102/3(L6) 

MA  1X1/ 6(S218) 

MA  161P/1(T203) 
PSY  392(S216) 

TG  1 10/2(T015) 


FRIDAY,  DEC  20 


CHEM  255(S113) 
COM  114/1 (L6) 
COM  114/ 6(S21 7) 
MA  111/1(S360) 
MA  1 1 1/2(S361) 
MA  1 1 1 /3 (S216) 
MA  1 1 1/4 (S21 6) 


10:15a.m. 

to 

12: 15p.m. 


BIOL  213/1(230) 
BIOL  2 1 3/2 (S239) 
CPT  107L/1 (T203) 
EDCI  306(T214) 
GBG  127/1 (S329) 
GNC  100/1 ( T 1 7 1 ) 
IDIS  435/1 (S211) 
MA  153/2 (S328) 

MA  153/3CS218) 

MA  261P/1 (T166) 
NUR  125(L56) 

SPV  372/1 (T112) 
STAT  301/1 (S318) 


COM  491B(L6) 

CPT  107L/4(T«)2/5" 
E  E  201 (T003) 

EDCI  315(S230) 

GBM  388 (T1 12) 

MA  133/1, 2CS230) 

MA  1 54/3 (T1 66) 

NUR  1 18 (S2 1 6) 

NUR  236(S239) 

RHIT  100CT1 13) 

SOC  310/1 (L77) 

i&t/sl.  (to/ 


BIOL  231 (SI  13) 
CHEM  1 1 9 (S239) 
COM  204 (L6) 

ENGL  100/1 (L42) 
ENGL  100/2(L46) 
ENGL  101/3(L243) 
ENGL  101/4(L60) 
ENGL  101/6(L249) 
ENGL  101/30(T112) 
ENGL  102/1 (L77) 
ENGL  102/2 (L32) 
ENGL  102/7(S360) 
ENGL  405(L62) 

ENGR  195E/1 (T203) 
GNC  071/1 (T177) 
IET  224 (T1 10) 

MA  152 (T037) 

PSY  120/2(S328) 
SPAN  101/1 (L56) 
STAT  213/1 (S319) 


CPT  145/1(T177) 

E  E  207 (T083) 

ENGL  100/5(L32) 
ENGL  101/11 (L243) 
ENGL  101/12(S119) 

ENGL  227 (L62) 

ENGL  441 (L4 6) 

GBA  227/2(T171) 
GBG  127/2 (S328) 
GBM  381/1 (T1 12) 
GNC  071/3(L249) 
GNT  220/1 (S215) 
IDIS  435/2(S117) 
IET  268 (T007) 

MA  153/8(S218) 

MUS  250(L42) 

RHIT  34l (T1 13) 

SPV  240/1 (T037) 
SPV  274/1 (T166) 


COM  1 14/2 (L6) 
COM  1 14/3 (L56) 
COM  114/4(S217) 
COM  1 14/20(L32) 
MA  154/1 (S319) 
SOC  100/3(S328) 
SPAN  102/1 (L56) 
SPAN  201/1 (L60) 
SPV  590J(T171) 
STAT  114/2(5216) 


1 : 00p.m. 
to 

3 : OOp .m. 


CPT 

282/1 (T177) 

BC  100(T166) 

COM  3 18 (L32) 

BIOL  232 (SI  12) 

COM  1 14/5 (L6) 

EET 

196(T1 7 1 ) 

BIOL  122/2 (SI  12) 

CPT  188S/1 (T177) 

COM  252 (T297 ) 

COM  1 14/7 (S217) 

FR 

201 (L60) 

BTNY  555 (SI  1 3) 

ENGL  100/3(L46) 

CPT  107L/6(T203) 

COM  114/8(L60) 

GER 

101 (L56) 

COM  2 1 2 (L6) 

ENGL  101/7 (L243) 

ENGL  101/13 (SI  1 9) 

COM  114/19 (L56) 

MA 

1 53/ 4 ( S  2 1 5) 

CPT  107L/5(T203) 

ENGL  1 0 1 / 8 ( L4  2 ) 

ENGL  101/14(L42) 

ENGL  101/5(L243) 

NUR 

233 (S230) 

CPT  135/1 (T171 ) 

ENGL  101 /28 (SI 1 7) 

ENGL  101/29(L249) 

ENGR  100(T003) 

NUR 

237 (S239) 

EDFA  400(T2 14) 

ENGL  267 (L249) 

F&N  303/1 (T177) 

FLL  490(L60) 

PHYS  210(S217) 

ENGL  356(L46) 

GNC  064/3(S319) 

GBG  260/ 1 (S21 6) 

GBG  270/1 (T037) 

GBA  228/1  (TUO) 

HIST  104/1 (S21 1) 

HIST  386(L77) 

MA  223P/1 (T166) 

GBG  127/3(S»»)^3^ 

MGMT  200/1 (T171) 

MA  111/7(217) 

SOC  100/4 (S328) 

GBG  490(S215) 

NUR  230(L77) 

MA  161P/2(T166) 

SPAN  235(L32) 

GNC  100/2(T1 12) 

NUR  235(S216) 

POL  101/1 (S218) 

SPV  454(S117)  "M 

IET  266(T037) 

PHIL  110(L62) 

PSY  350(S21 1) 

MGMT  200/2 (L62) 

PHYS  241 (S217) 

RHIT  191 (T1 13) 

MGMT  201 (L62) 

PSY  120/3(S328) 

SPAN  101/4(L56) 

SPAN  101 /2 (L56) 

'I 

TG  110/1 (T015) 

CHEM  1 15(S239) 
CPT  107L/2(T203) 
EDCI  314(T214) 
3:15p.m.  ENGL  240)L249) 
to  SOC  100/1, 2(S230) 

5:15p.m.  SPV  252/l(T171) 


CPT  175E/1(T177) 
ECON  210/1 (L77) 
EDPS  230(T214) 

F&N  203 (T1 13) 

MA  223/2 (S3 1 9) 

NUR  234 (L6) 

PCTX  201 (S239) 

PHIL  2256  PHIL  330 
(S328) 


CHEM  111 (S230) 
ENGL  101/9(L243) 
ENGL  235(L62) 

G  S  175(L249) 
PHYS  220(S21 1 ) 


BIOL  221/ 322 (S230) 
MA  153/9(S218) 

PSY  120/4(S216) 
PSY  120/5(L77) 

SPV  252/2(T171) 


COM  114/9(L56)  ^ 
ENGL  360(S360) 

PSY  250(L77) 

SPAN  201/2(L60) 


COM  1 14/10(S1 1 9) 
EDCI  311/1 (T214) 
EDCI  509(L32) 

EET  109(T003) 

EET  207 (T71) 

GBA  227/1 (L77) 
GNC  065/1 (S215) 
MET  141 (T063) 
5:30p.m.  MET  213(T112) 
to  MET  344 (T007) 

7:30p.m.  NUR  208(S239) 

STAT  114/1 (S319) 


CHEM  533 (S 1 1 7) 
CET  1 04 (T1 66) 

COM  114/11 (S329) 
ECON  210/2(T007) 
ECON  252 (T007) 
EDPS  530(T214) 
EET  107 (T003) 

GBA  320(T171) 

IET  299B(T037) 

MA  111 /8(S218) 

MA  111/11 (S261) 
MA  153/10(S319) 
MET  242(T63) 

SOC  310/2(L77) 
SPAN  201/3(L56) 
C£T  SS3  (LbsO 


7:45p.m. 


ART  299P(T166) 
COM  1 14/12(S1 19) 
CPT  107L/7 (T203) 
CPT  282/2(Tl 10) 
ENGL  102/4 (L56) 
GBA  228/2 (T1 7 1 ) 
GBG  344 (T1 13) 

GBM  385(S215) 
HIST  104/2 (S21 1 ) 
IET  104/2(T037) 
PHYS  218(S230) 
PSY  350/2 (S21 7) 
SPV  474(T177) 

0<X  Csa.t£) 


COM  1 14/13(S329) 
CPT  1 75E/2 (T1 77) 
ENGL  101/17 (L32) 
FNR  388 (SI  13) 

GBA  372 (T1 12) 

GBG  224 (T203) 

GBG  260/ 2 ( S2 11) 
GBH  303(S215) 

GBM  380/2(Tl 10) 
GNC  064/4 (S31 9) 
GNC  064/9(S261) 


MET  162(T166) 
PSY  1 20/ 6 ( S2 1 8 ) 
SOC  100/5(S328) 
TG  1 10/3 (TO 15) 


ASTR  263 (S328) 

BC  270(1166) 

COM  315(T037) 

CPT  155 (T203) 

CPT  188W(T110) 
EDCI  31 1/2 (T214) 
EDCI  316(T113) 
EDPS  567 (L42) 

ENGL  100/4 (L249) 
ENGL  101/15 (L243) 
ENGL  420/1 (L46) 

MA  111/5(S361) 

MA  153/5(S218) 

MA  154/2 (S21 1) 

MA  223/1  (T203) 

MA  224(S117) 

MGMT  200/3(L62) 
RHIT  312 (T1 10) 

SOC  220 (S2 1 6) 

SPAN  101/3(L56) 


COM  491A(L6) 

CPT  135/2(T203) 
EET  205(T071) 
ENGL  100/6(L249) 
ENGL  101/16(L32) 
GBA  340(T171) 

GBA  341 (T112) 

GBG  333(T110) 
IDIS  435/3(S211) 
MET  111 (T177) 

POL  101/2(S215) 


CPT  107L/8(T203) 
CPT  188S/2(T1 10) 
ENGL  101/18(L32) 
ENGL  420/2(L46) 
ENGR  195E/2(T007) 
GBG  127/4 (S2 1 5) 
GBM  329/3(S21 1 ) 
GNC  071 /2 (T1 77) 
GNC  100/3 (SI  17) 
GNT  220/2(T037) 
HIST  104/3(S217) 
IDIS  490(S361) 

MA  153/ 6(S218) 

MET  21f(T063) 

MET  382 (Til 2) 

SPV  274/2(S216) 
SPV  331/1 (T1 66) 
SPV  487(S119) 

STAT  301 /2 ( S3 1 9) 
TG  200(T015) 


ART  222(T015) 
CDFS  211 (L62) 

CPT  107L/9(T203) 
CPT  145/2(T177) 
F&N  303/2 (T037) 
FNR  389(S112) 

GBH  200/1 (S218) 
GBM  381/2(T110) 
MA  153/11 (S211) 
MGMT  200/4 (L46) 
SPV  252/3(S216) 


BC  230(T003) 


All  students  who  have  con¬ 
flicts  in  their  examination 
schedule  or  who  have  over 
two  exams  on  the  same  day 
please  first  try  to  resolve 
the  matter  with  your  in¬ 
structors.  If  the  matter  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  re¬ 
solved,  report  to  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Office  prior  to 
November  22,  1996.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  adhere  to  the 
above  schedule.  There  will 
be  no  changes  in  this  sched¬ 
ule  unless  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Academic  Services. 
Students  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  a  makeup 
exam  if  they  fail  to  report  a 
conflict.  The  number  with¬ 
in  parentheses  indicates  the 
room  in  which  the  exam  is 
to  be  held.  (S=Schwarz  Hall, 
L=LSF  BLDG,  ^Technolo¬ 
gy  BLDG.)  The  final  exam 
periods  for  Saturday  class¬ 
es  will  be  on  December  14, 
during  the  times  that  the 
courses  normally  meet. 
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The  Entertainment  P age 


Book-signing  Features  Purdue  Authors 


Purdue  Co-Authors  William  Bache  and  Vernon  Loggins  share  wit  and  wisdom  with  PU/NC  students. 

-photo  by  Mona  Frazee 


Purdue  Co-Authors  William  Bache  and  Vernon  Loggins  autograph  copies  of  their  book,  “Shakespeare’s 

Deliberate  Art.”  at  October  17th  event  sponsored  by  the  PU/NC  Campus  Shop.  ^  ^  MoQa  Frazee 


!c"d~  WATCir. . .  . 

^By  Keith  Harrison -Cdleg;  Press  Service  the  Bsople"  and  ihoselhal pack  ihe  jotting  a 

■  REJVL  power  surge  of  “Monster." 

|  “New  Adventures  in  Hi-FP’ 

I  Warner  Bros. 

Finally,  in  a  fall  season  littered  with  less- 
than-stellar  releases  by  music  biz  superstars. 

I  one  of  the  heavy  hitters  has  come  up  big. 

1  On  “New  Adventures  in  Hi-Fi.”  R.E.M. 

I  twists  its  signature  sound  by  filtering  in  a 
■  host  of  keyboard  sounds,  from  spooky  pi- 

Iano  progressions  to  oddball  synth  squawks. 

But  unlike  other  high-profile,  somewhat  ex¬ 
perimental  projects  (read;  Pearl  Jam’s  lat¬ 
est),  “Adventures”  never  stumbles  into  the 

I  realm  of  noble  failures.  This  is  one  of  the 
year’s  top  discs. 

I  As  for  reference  points,  these  new  tunes 
generally  are  split  between  ones  that  echo  —  v  .. 

^touring  melancholy  of  “Automatic  for  poignant,  exMrating  and  riveting, _  J 


I 


Falling  into  the  former  category  are  the 
lilting,  somber  “New-Test  Leper”  and  the 
hypnotic,  droning  “E-Bow  the  Letter.’  The 
latter  includes  the  glam-rock  strutting  of 
“Tte  Wake-Up  Bomb”  as  well  as  ‘Under¬ 
tow.”  in  which  Michael  Stipe’s  voice  rises 
out  of  a  murky,  industrial  buzz  to  soar  over 
the  refraia 

Somehow,  perhaps  because  of  the  admit¬ 
tedly  moronic  old  single  “Shiny  Happy 
People,”  or  perhaps  because  the  band  refus¬ 
es  to  care  about  the  silly  indie-rock  credibil¬ 
ity  police,  RTLM.  has  lost  its  standing  in 
certain  hipster  circles.  Don’t  be  fooled  by 
those  image-obsessed  ninnies:  “Adven¬ 
tures”  is  a  masterful  disc,  powerful  and 


ir 


Note: 

Due  to  the  importance 
of  printing  the  finals 
schedule  in  this  issue 
the  space  normally 
dedicated  to 
I n  Ye  r  Face 
was  not  available. 

It  will  be  back  next  time 


AT  THE  MOVIES 


Vivica  Fox  Sets  Sights  On 
New  Heights  After  “Inde¬ 
pendence  Day” 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 

NEW  YORK— Vivica  Fox 
makes  the  transition  from 
stripper  in  the  blockbuster 
“Independence  Day”  to  bank 
robber  in  the  action-drama, 
“Set  It  Off.” 

“I’ve  got  range.  I’ve  got  range, 
baby,”  jokes  Fox  during  an  in¬ 
terview  at  a  Manhattan  ho¬ 
tel.  The  vivacious  actress  is 
in  town  to  promote  “Set  It 
Off,”  which  casts  her,  Jada 
Pinkett,  Queen  Latifah  and 
Kimberly  Elise  as  four  Los  An¬ 
geles  pals-turned-thieves. 
‘The  reason  I  was  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  role  was  that  it 
let  me  go  from  action-hero 
babe  to  psycho-ward  bank 
teller-robber.  I’m  very  thank¬ 
ful  that  I’ve  gotten  a  chance  to 
show  my  versatility. 

Fox,  Pinkett  and  Latifah 
had  all  been  pals  before  to 
joining  forces  for  “Set  It  Off,” 
a  fact  that  made  playing  on¬ 
screen  friends  that  much  eas¬ 
ier.  When  director  F.  Gary 
(“Friday”)  Gray  first  assem¬ 
bled  the  ladies  for  the  shoot, 
he  gave  them  a  few  days  just 
to  hang  out,  bond  with  each 
other,  get  to  know  newcomer 
Elise,  and  talk  about  what 
they  wanted  to  do  with  their 
respective  characters. 

‘We  talked  a  lot,  actually,” 
Fox  recalls.  “We  didn’t  want 
to  do  ‘Charlie’s  Angels.’  We 
really  wanted  the  film  to  be 
something  important.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  something  raw 
and  deep  and  something  that 
people  wouldn’t  forget.  We 
don’t  glamorize  crime  in  it. 

“I  don’t  want  to  give  it  all 
away,  but  let’s  just  say  if  you 
live  by  the  gun,  you  may  die  by 
the  gun.  Again,  this  is  raw 
and  realistic.  People  get  des¬ 
perate  and  do  desperate 
things. 

Fox  says  she  hopes  “Set  It 
Of T  sets  new  standards  in 
Hollywood,  where  the  words 
“women”  and  “action  hero  are 
rarely  spoken  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence. 

“What  I  hope  the  movie  does, 
more  than  anything  else,  is 
open  doors  for  industry  people 
to  trust  females  to  do  action 


leads.  It  doesn’t  always  have 
to  be  T&A.  We  can  get  a  little 
dirty,  a  little  raunchy  and 
shoot  guns,  too.  Give  us  a 
chance.” 

“Set  It  Off”  may  very  well  be 
that  chance,  and  Fox  clearly 
knows  it.  The  pressure,  she 
acknowledges,  was  on  every¬ 
one  to  make  it  good.  ‘That  was 
important,  because  if  it’s  not 
good  and  it  doesn’t  do  well, 
you  can  believe  there  won’t  be 
another  one,”  she  says  seri¬ 
ously.  “So,  it’s  like  a  sudden- 
death  kind  of  thing.  We  either 
score,  or  we’re  out.” 

If  “Set  It  Off”  proves  to  be  a  f 
hit,  it  could  truly  set  F ox  on  I 
the  path  to  stardom.  Already 
Fox  has  her  next  few  steps  on 
that  path  mapped  out.  Her 
best-known  pre-“ID4”  credits 
included  countless  TV  com¬ 
mercials,  a  recurring  part  on 
the  soap  ‘The  Young  and  the 
Restless,”  and  guest-starring 
roles  in  such  TV  series  as 
“Beverly  Hills  90210”  and 
“China  Beach” 

The  box-office  smash  “Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,”  in  which  Fox 
played  Will  Smith’s  girlfriend, 
led  to  several  film  deals  for 
the  actress.  She  soon  will  be 
seen  in  “Booty  Calls,”  a  film 
comedy  with  Tommy  David¬ 
son  and  Jamie  Foxx. 

After  “Booty,”  Fox  will  costar 
with  Vanessa  Williams,  Nia 
Long  and  Babyface  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  drama  “Soul  Food,”  and 
then  will  costar  with  Arsenio 
Hall  in  an  as-yet  unnamed  TV 
series  for  Dreamworks  SKG 
that  she  describes  as  “like 
‘Mad  About  You,’  but  black.” 

Just  as  she  played  a  major 
role  in  the  biggest  film  of  sum¬ 
mer  1996  (“Independence 
Day”),  Fox  also  will  turn  up 
with  George  Clooney  and 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  in 
“Batman  &  Robin,”  which 
should  be  the  most  anticipat¬ 
ed  film  of  summer  1997. 

“I’ll  be  a  character  named 
Miss  B.  Haven.  I  don’t  even 
know  what  I’ll  be  doing,”  Fox 
says  slyly.  “[Director]  Joel 
Schumacher  just  said,  ‘I  want 
you  in  the  movie.  I’ll  give  you 
a  couple  of  scenes.  I’m  trying 
to  come  up  with  something  for 
you.’  And  he  did.  So,  I’ve  got  a 
great  costume.  I’m  like  a  like 
a  little  chocolate  snow  bunny 
“It’s  gonna  be  great.” 


THE  COMICS 


THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Hookah 
5  Not  quite  dry 
9  Fast 

1 4  Stratford-upon- 

15  Lamb, 
alternatively 

16  Best  part 

17  Chimed 

18  Price 

19  Bird’s  claw 

20  Fortitude 

22  Common 
contraction 

23  “Clair  de  — " 

24  Slender 

26  Hit  repeatedly 
29  Remove  from 
office 

33  Redding  or 
Skinner 

34  Speediness 

37  Impair 

38  A  bone 

39  Place  of  safety 

41  Mine's  output 

42  Sherbet 

43  New  York's  — 
Island 

44  Colonnade 

45  Bernhardt  and 
Jewett 

47  Kind  of  leather 
49  Foot  digits 

51  Bill  of  fare 

52  Poetic  Muse 
55  IOU  holders 

60  Part  of  the  eye 

61  —  avis 

62  Genuine 

63  River  in  France 

64  Indigo  dye 

65  Revise  a  text 

66  Yielded  by  treaty 

67  Fruit  stones 

68  Hollywood's 
Howard  et  al. 

DOWN 

1  Reduce 

2  Pavlov  or  Lendl 

3  Body  of  water 

4  Overwhelms 

5  Pour,  as  wine 

6  Unaccompanied 

7  Hodgepodge, 
abbr 


52 

53 

54 

60 

63 

66 

©  1996  Tribune  Media  Services.  Inc 
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8  Spreads  for 
crackers 

9  Lawyer's  fee 

10  Frightens 

1 1  Heap 

12  "Go  Tell  —  the 
Mountain" 

13  Fender  spoiler 
21  Regret 

25  Old  instrument 

26  “ —  Godunov" 

27  City  in  New  York 

28  Roughage 

30  Overact 

31  Baseball  great, 
Hank  — 

32  Special  pleasure 

34  Farm  bird 

35  Beery  beverage 

36  Piggery 

39  Taught 

40  Flexible  tube 

44  Speech  disorder 

46  What's  worn 

47  Bicycle  parts 

48  Cuckoo 

50  Discarded  piece 


STAMPEDE 


5 1  Be  worthy  of 
■  52  Long  poem 

53  Trick 

54  Mimicked 


56  Indian  queen 

57  Church  calender 

58  Wreck 

59  Hardens 
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appointments  and  elections 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  has  been  reelected  president  of 
Porter  County  Family  Counseling  Center  in  Valparaiso,  a  United  Way 
agency.  This  will  be  Mr.  Coggins’  seventh  term  as  president. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  published  “The  Bumbler 
and  the  Silken  Sleuths:  The  Cat  Who  Mysteries  of  Lillian  Jackson 
Braun”  in  North  Carolina  Literary  Review  5,  1996. 


Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director 
of  composition,  presented  “What  My  Freshman  Writing  Students 
Most  Need  at  the  Speaking  of  English”  Conference,  Oct.  24,  at 
Valparaiso  University.  Also,  Dr.  Buckler  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young, 
associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters  and  Languages 
Section,  presented  “Teaching  Humorous  Writing:  Comic  Technique 
and  Student  Use  at  the  Central  New  York  Conference  on  Language 
and  Literature,  Oct.  20,  at  SUNY  Cortland,  N.Y.  Dr.  Young  also 
attended  the  annual  conference  of  Indiana  College  English  Associa¬ 
tions;  as  chair  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Department  of  English, 
he  met  with  the  ICEA  executive  board,  Oct.  17-18,  in  Vincennes. 


Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision,  facilitated  the  Board  of  Directors  Meeting  of 
Leadership  America,  Inc.,  Oct.  10-13,  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Pressler,  associate  professor  of  sociology,  published 
“Rock  and  Roll  Religion  and  the  Deconstruction  of  American  Val¬ 
ues”  in  All  Music:  Essays  in  the  Hermeneutics  of  Music,  published  by 
Asbury  Press  (Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia),  October  1996. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  campus  relations,  Ms.  Joy  Banyas, 
assistant  director  of  campus  relations,  and  Ms.  Cathy  Buckman, 
director  of  admissions,  presented  “Building  a  Campus-wide  Market¬ 
ing  Team:  Education,  Communication,  and  Action”  at  the  7th  annual 
Symposium  for  the  Marketing  of  Higher  Education,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Marketing  Association,  Nov.  10-12,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ms.  Gail  Helton,  director  of  continuing  education  and  Tech  Prep 
coordinator,  Indiana  Region  IB,  and  Ms.  Vickie  Wagner,  Tech  Prep 
specialist,  attended  the  Indiana  State  Tech  Prep  Conference,  Nov.  13, 
in  Indianapolis.  Ms.  Helton  also  attended  the  College  Board  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Workforce  Development,  Nov.  7-8,  in  Chicago. 


Dr.  David  Feikes,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  presented 
Teachers  and  Researchers  Views  on  Realizing  New  Approaches  to 
Teaching  Mathematics”  at  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  Regional  Meeting,  Oct.  31,  in  South  Bend. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  associate  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel, 
institutional  and  tourism  management,  attended  the  American  Di¬ 
etetic  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Oct.  21-24,  in  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  presented 
“Connections:  Integrating  the  Language  Arts  and  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics”  at  the  Central  Regional  Meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Nov.  1,  in  South  Bend. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  associate  professor  of  biology,  in  collaboration 
with  P.  Michael  Stewart,  presented  a  paper,  “Assessment  of  Land 
Usage  and  Water  Quality  on  Aquatic  Plant  Diversity  in  Creek  Sys¬ 
tems  Draining  the  Great  Marsh  at  Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore”  at  the 
Twenty-third  Natural  Areas,  Fifteen  North  American  Prairie  and 
Indiana  Dunes  Ecosystem  Conference,  Oct.  23-26,  in  St.  Charles,  Ill. 


New  Equipment  Helps  Students  Learn  Sophisticated  Procedures 


Engineering  and  technology  students  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  are  looking  into  the  future.  They  don’t  have  crystal  balls,  but 
they  do  have  some  very  new  and  very  sophisticated  equipment  which 
they  are  using  to  design  and  conduct  automated  tests  on  electronic 
circuits.  The  skills  they  are  learning  have  important  implications  for 
quality  control  and  testing  in  industries  in  northwest  Indiana. 

‘The  students  are  learning  to  design  automated  testing  proce¬ 
dures,”  said  Dr.  Rajappa  Papannareddy,  associate  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  technology.  “Instead  of  reading  meters  and  plotting  data  by 
hand,  they  can  replicate  an  electronic  instrument  on  the  computer  and 
get  answers  instantly.”  They  can  also  use  the  computerized  replicas  to 
answer  “what  if’  questions;  for  example,  predicting  what  results  would 
be  if  various  factors  were  changed. 

A  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  a  matching  grant 
from  Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh  enabled  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  software  for  four  workstations.  Each  station  includes  a  Pentium  P75 
MHz  computer  and  programmable  instruments  such  as  power  supply, 
oscilloscope,  function  generator  and  digital  multimeter.  The  worksta¬ 
tions  share  one  temperature  chamber  and  two  laser  printers.  The  main 
software  is  LabVIEW,  which  allows  the  user  to  program  graphically 
rather  than  writing  text  code.  Students  can  see  the  data  on  the  screen. 


“Not  many  universities  are  lucky  enough  to  have  this  equipment,” 
Papannareddy  said.  Purdue  North  Central  is  the  only  university  in 
northwest  Indiana  that  has  it,  he  said. 

As  part  of  his  proposal  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Papannareddy  designed  several  experiments  which  students  will  con¬ 
duct  in  their  classes.  This  semester,  12  students  in  the  sophomore 
engineering  program  are  studying  the  effect  of  transients  and  fre¬ 
quency  response  of  circuits  and  the  effect  of  noise  in  circuits.  Last 
spring,  freshmen  EET  students  looked  at  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
electronic  devices  such  as  diodes  and  transistors.  In  future  semesters, 
other  classes  will  test  advanced  electronic  and  solid-state  devices. 

Throughout  the  studies,  students  progress  and  results  are  being 
recorded,  and  Papannareddy  will  make  periodic  reports  to  educators 
and  electrical  engineering  professionals  at  conferences  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Engineering  Education. 

Automated  testing  is  in  the  future  for  many  industries,  and 
Papannareddy  said  he  and  his  students  are  interested  in  assisting.  “We 
want  people  in  local  industries  to  know  that  we  have  this  equipment 
here  at  Purdue  North  Central.” 

“We  would  like  to  work  with  them  -  our  students  can  write  the 
programs  that  will  help  them  in  their  testing.” 


Coming  Dec.  3:  The  LaVille  High  School  Madrigal  Singers  •  7  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 

A  Chancellor’s  Series  Event 
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by  Jeff  Jones 

Dale  W.  Alspaugh  has  agreed  to  defer  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  continue  leading  Purdue  University 
North  Central  as  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

At  the  request  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  President 
Steven  C.  Beering,  the 
Purdue  Board  of 
Trustees  on  Friday 
(11/22)  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  its  retirement  pol¬ 
icy  for  senior  adminis¬ 
trators  allowingAlspaugh 
to  continue  leadership  of 
the  regional  campus  in 
Westville  for  another  two 
years. 

“Dr.  Alspaugh  has 
done  a  superb  job  for 
Purdue  University  North 
Central,  as  the  growth 
of  the  campus  and  the 
strong  support  from  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  attests. 

I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  has  agreed  to  delay 
his  retirement  for  the 
good  of  the  institution.” 

Alspaugh,  64,  has  been 
Chancellor  at  PU/NC 
since  1984.  The  campus 
has  experienced  tremen¬ 
dous  change  and  growth 
under  his  guidance,  a 
trend  that  Beering  feels 
will  continue.  “The  campus  is  at  a  critical  juncture 
now  with  the  current  expansion  of  the  physical 
plant  and  the  need  for  strong  leadership  to  oversee 
a  new  strategic  plan,”  Beering  said.  “Dale  Alspaugh 
remains  a  vital  and  popular  chancellor,  and  our  best 
management  decision  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  vi¬ 
sion  and  experience.” 


Alspaugh  said  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  continuing  to  lead  PU/NC  into  the  future.  “I  have 
enjoyed  my  Fifteen  years  of  service  to  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 

Trustees  and  the 
President  of  Pur¬ 
due  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to 
continue  to  serve 
this  great  univer¬ 
sity,”  he  said. 
“There  are  many 
challenges  that 
face  us  as  we  move 
into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  but  there  are 
even  more  oppor¬ 
tunities.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  with  great 
anticipation  to 
working  with  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff,  and 
students  as  we 
face  this  unbound¬ 
ed  future.” 

Alspaugh  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio,  and 
now  lives  in  Val¬ 
paraiso  with  his 
wife,  Marlowe. 
They  have  four 
grown  children 
and  eight  grand- 
children. 
Alspaugh  serves 
on  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
Northwest  Indiana 
Forum,  Memorial  Hospital  of  Michigan  City,  First 
Citizens  Bank  of  Michigan  City,  and  the  Barker 
Civic  Center  Commission.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Valparaiso  Rotary  Club. 

Alspaugh  came  to  the  North  Central  Campus  in 
1981  as  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
and  was  named  Acting  Chancellor  in  1982.  Prior 


PU/NC  Chancellor,  Dale  W.  Alspaugh 
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KNOW  YOUR  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Emma  Loy 


by  Rob  Norris 

Emma  Loy  is  a  part-time  student 
and  7th  semester  sophomore  who  is  working 
toward  a  degree  in  psychology.  Her  ultimate 
goal  is  to  become  an  academic  advisor  at  the 
college  level. 

Emma  lives  at  home  with  her  husband  of  17 
tears  and  their  two  cats.  When  she  is  not  busy 
representing  the  student  body  at  PU/NC, 
Emma  is  out  birdwatching,  hiking  or  traveling 
with  her  husband. 

Ms.  Loy  is  typical  of  the  high  quality,  moti¬ 
vated  students  who  have  chosen  to  dedicate  a 
good  portion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  be 
members  of  the  student  government. 

When  asked  why  she  joined  the  group, 
Emma  replied  that  “I  like  being  involved  and  I 
wanted  to  experience  being  in  a  leadership 


role.  This  35  year  old  powerhouse  student 
went  on  to  express  her  concern  about  fellow 
students;  “Being  a  non-traditional  student  my¬ 
self,  I  understand  the  stress  of  juggling  a  fami¬ 
ly  and  a  career  with  the  demands  of  college 
life.  If  I  could  recommend  one  thing  to  PU/NC 
students,  it  would  be  to  set  aside  some  time  for 
themselves  and  get  involved  in  a  club  or  other 
organization  at  school.  For  too  many  stu¬ 
dents,  this  becomes  just  another  “job.”  I  really 
believe  that  students  who  never  Find  the  time 
to  get  involved  are  cheating  themselves  out  of 
a  genuine  college  experience.” 

Now  that’ s  good  advice  from  a  good  source. 


continued  on  page  5... 


Emma  Loy 
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WESTVILLE  To  close  or  not  to  close?  That  is  the  question  school  officials  inevitably  face 

each  winter.  At  Purdue  University  North  Central,  the  decision  is  based  on  two  factors-  access  to 
the  campus  via  main  state  roads,  and  the  ability  to  adequately  clear  and  maintain  campus  park¬ 
ing  lots.  It  those  factors  are  unfavorable,  the  campus  will  be  closed. 

Whenever  possible,  the  decision  to  close  or  stay  open  on  a  specific  day  is  made  at  approxi¬ 
mately  5  a.m.  and  radio  stations  are  notified  before  6  a.m.  Stations  are  asked  to  repeat  the  clos¬ 
ing  announcement  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

An  announcement  also  will  be  available  via  the  PU/NC  automated  telephone  system. 
Callers  who  have  a  touch-tone  phone  should  dial  the  university  number,  (219)  785-5200, 
then  push  8  to  hear  the  message. 

The  following  radio  stations  will  broadcast  PU/NC  closing  announcements: 


LaPorte 

WCOE  96.7  FM 
WLOI  1540  AM 


South  Bend 

WNSN  101.5  FM 
WSBT  960  AM 


Michigan  City 

WEFM  95.9  FM 
WIMS  1420  AM 


Chesterton 

WDSO  88.3  FM 


Valparaiso 

WAKE  1500  AM 
WLJE  105.5  FM 
WNWI  1080 

Knox 

WKVI  99.3  FM 
and  1520  AM 


Profess-a-Sketch 
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Person:  John  F.  Sheehy. 

Department:  Social  Science. 

Position:  Lecturer. 

Years  at  PU/NC:  10. 

Age:  71. 

Education:  Notre  Dame. 

Number  of  Children:  6. 

Favorite  Television  Show:  The  News 
Hour  With  Jim  Lehrer. 

Favorite  Food:  Anything  except  rutabaga. 
Last  CD  or  Cassette  Purchased:  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  God  by  Armstrong. 

Last  Book  Read:  Essay  on  Morality  by 
Nietzsche. 

Hopes  and  Aspirations:  I  hope  that  all 
of  us  discover  what  it  means  to  be  human 
and  act  on  it. 

Opinion  of  PU/NC  Students:  “I  like  the 
diversity  of  the  student  body.  I  admire  the 
number  of  women  pursuing  education  be¬ 
cause  this  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
universe’s  problems.  I  also  like  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  students.” 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  Playing  bridge, 
teaching  others  to  play  bridge,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  philosophical  problems 
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Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  The 
Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate 
with  us,  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and /  or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  withheld  from  pub- 
Views  expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the  writers  and  do  not  nec- 
in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  administration, 
the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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by  Adrian  Cole,  Secretary  PU/NC  Student  Government 


The  PU/NC  Student  Government  is  looking  for  a  replace¬ 

ment  for  one  of  its  own.  The  position  is  not  that  of  an  of¬ 
ficer,  but  is  demanding  in  its  own  right.  The  representa¬ 
tive  position  would  require  from  one  to  two  hours  a  week, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  activities  scheduled.  If  any 
PU/NC  student  with  a  GPA  of  2.0  or  better  is  interested 
please  stop  by  the  office  in  LSF  132  or  call  at  785-5330. 
Leave  a  message  and  we  will  get  back  to  you! 

Good  luck  to  all  students  with 
Finals  and  Happy  Holidays!!! 
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IN  YERFACE... 


by  Rob  Norris 

It  is  an  amazing  thing,  to  look  around  me 
and  see  my  fellow  students  all  glassy-eyed, 

staggering,  zombie¬ 
like  around  the  cam¬ 
pus.  They  are,  we 
are,  obvious  victims 
of  the  dreaded,  and 
not  maligned  nearly 
enough,  END  OF 
SEMESTER  BURN¬ 
OUT!  It  is  a  thing  of 
wonder  to  me  when  I 
realize  that  we  are  all  adults  here  and  why, 
why,  would  any  adult  voluntarily  undergo 
this  much  torture?  But  that  wonderment 
slowly  fades  into  the  knowledge  that  has 
existed  within  me  all  along.  We  do  this  be¬ 
cause  we  must  carry  on.  We  must  carry  on 
the  torch  of  knowledge,  the  light  of  education 
and  the  glow  of  wisdom. 

Our  realities  outside  this  place,  these  hal¬ 
lowed  halls  of  academia,  are  diverse  and 
sometimes  miles  apart.  But  when  we  come 
together,  within  these  walls,  our  missions  be¬ 
come  the  same,  our  endeavors  become,  al¬ 
most  trials.  We  carry  on,  we  fight  the  odds, 
we  extend  our  arms,  we  grasp  the  freedom 
and  binge  on  all  the  knowledge  we  can  be¬ 
fore  we  must  purge  it  back  to  pass  a  “test.” 
And  then  we  forget  so  much... 

As  this  Christmas  season  approaches,  let 
us  not  forget  so  much  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  live  in  a  na¬ 
tion  where  we  are  free  to  take  our  children, 
safe  and  warm  to  worship  anywhere  and  in 
any  way  we  please.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
we  live  in  a  land  where  food  is  plenty  and  we 
know  not  the  ravages  of  war.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  we  exist  in  a  place  where  the  sick 
can  be  healed  and  the  poor  can  be  fed,  if  we 
try.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  dwell  within 
a  place  in  time  when  our  children  do  get 
polio  or  malaria  or  smallpox.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  we  have  warm  clothes  and  warm 
homes  to  sleep  in.  And  let  us  not  forget  all 
those  who  don’t  have  such  things. 

If  you  can’t  afford  to  give  money  or  food  or 
time  to  those  truly  in  need,  then  there  is 
something  you  can  give.  There  is  a  gift  you 
can  give  to  humankind  and  you  never  have 
to  leave  your  home.  Give  the  world  the  gift 
of  tolerance.  Teach  your  children,  your 
spouse,  anyone  who  needs  it ...  the  gift  of  tol¬ 
erance. 

There  is  too  much  hate  in  this  world.  If 


you  haven’t  expe¬ 
rienced  it,  hold  on,  I’m  sure  you  will,  it  lurks 
out  there,  in  the  minds  of  the  small  at  heart 
and  the  wicked.  That’s  understandable, 
right?  After  all,  you  can’t  have  good  without 
evil,  right?  So,  we  expect  the  “bad”  people 
in  our  society  to  be  intolerant,  it  doesn’t 
surprise  us. 

But,  alas,  intolerance  also  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  the  good,  the  relatively  good  and 
the  “well,  there’s  hope  for  them  yet”  crowd. 
There  are  still  too  many  folks  in  America 
looking  down  their  noses  at  people  who  may 
be  a  different  color,  or  of  a  different  religion 
or  from  a  lower  economic  level  than  they 
are.  And  do  ya  know  what?  You  don’t  have 
to  like  them,  you  don’t  have  to  embrace 
them  and  feel  for  their  cause.  If  someone  is 
Jewish  or  African-American  or  poor,  or  ho¬ 
mosexual,  or  suffers  from  a  mental -disorder, 
like  them  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want. 

This  is  America  and  you  are  free  to  like 
what  and  who  you  want.  But  this  society, 
this  world  will  never  get  beyond  where  we 
are  at  this  moment,  we  shall  never  evolve 
into  our  greatest  potential  until  we  learn  to 
simply  tolerate  those  we  cannot  love. 

There  is  middle  ground,  folks,  there  are 
places  between  love  and  hate.  Especially  if 
you  have  been  given  the  gift  to  be  who  you 
are...  if  you  have  been  given  the  freedom  to 
chose  your  path  and  you  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  that  path  rel¬ 
atively  unhindered,  how 
dare  you  not  grant  that 
same  courtesy  to  those 
around  you?  If  your  life  is 
safe  and  warm  ...  then 
thank  your  god  and  leave 
those  alone  you  choose  not 
to  help.  If  you  despise  some¬ 
one  around  you,  then  find 
that  middle  ground,  walk 
that  middle  ground,  TOL¬ 
ERATE  them  in  style  and 
grace.  Don’t  complicate  any¬ 
one’s  life  any  more  than  it 
already  is.  It  is  really  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  to  do. 

Life  is  too  short  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  with  hate  and  fear 
and  other  trivialities.  Our 
time  here  is  so  limited  that 
we  must  never  forget ...  the 
only  part  of  us  that  will  be 
left  when  we  are  gone  is  ... 
in  the  memories  of  others.  If 


you  leave  nothing  but  hate  or  indifference  ... 
then  you  truly  leave  nothing,  for  time  has  a 
way  of  washing  away  those  who  were  evil  or 
indifferent  and  replacing  their  memories 
with  those  more  deserving. 

If  you  want  to  be  remembered  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ...  you’d  better  do  something 
worthwhile.  If  you  don’t  care  about  being 
remembered  in  a  positive  light,  then  just 
take  a  back  seat  and  let  everyone  else  live! 
Life  is  about  tolerating.  We  must  all  toler¬ 
ate  the  pain  of  birth  and  the  pain  of  living 
until  we  are  granted  the  pain  of  dying.  We 
all  must  tolerate  the  pain,  and  loss  and  mis¬ 
fortune  that  is  inevitable  in  life.  We  all 
must  tolerate  evil,  pettiness  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  for,  face  it ...  it  exists. 

Most  of  all,  though,  we  must,  every  one  of 
us,  learn  to  tolerate  those  we  dislike,  those 
who  are  not  really  harmful,  but  perhaps 
misunderstood  or  stereotyped.  It  is  the  price 
we  should  pay  to  be  with  those  we  love,  to  be 
a  part  of  ...  truly  wondrous  times.  Teach 
those  around  you  ...  teach  them  the  spirit  of... 
tolerance.  It  is  a  gift  to  all. 

Merry  Christmas,  Happy  Hanukkah,  and 
best  wishes  to  all  folks  of  all  religions,  (and 
be  cool,  everyone  else!) 

P.S.  Give  a  toy  to  TOY  FOR  TOTS  or  some  clothes 
to  the  clothing  drive.  It  ain’t  askin’  that  much! 


Clothing  Giveaway! 


PU/NC  Trio  2000  and  Student 
Government  is  sponsoring  a 

clothing  giveaway,  from  9:00AMto 
5:  00  PM  on  Dec.  12  &  13,  in  the  LSF  lounge,  to  as¬ 
sist  fellow  students  and  their  families.  All  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  are  eligible  to  come  and  check  out  the  items 
they  might  need.  Students  may  even  exchange  cloth¬ 
ing  that  is  too  small  for  something  in  a  larger  size. 

Students  are  asked  to  please  take  only  what  they 
need.  Trio  2000  and  the  PU/NC  student  government 
would  like  to  thank  all  the  students,  staff,  and  fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  donations.  We  would  also  like  to  thank 
Reebok,  Nautica,  The  HE-R0  Group  and  Harve’  Be- 
nard  for  their  gracious  employee  donations.  Heart¬ 
felt  thanks  are  also  extended  to;  Genuine  Kids,  Han¬ 
na  Anderson,  Hartmarx,  Timberland,  London  Fog, 
Osh  Kosh,  Rue  21,  Burberrys,  Champion  Hanes,  Ea¬ 
gle’s  Eye,  9  West,  Etienne  Aiger.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  generous  support  of  your  local  community 
at  PU/NC.  = 


WESTVILLE  - 

Purdue  University  North  Central  will  continue  its  extensive  schedule  of  off- 
campus  credit  classes  during  the  spring  semester.  Undergraduate  evening 
classes  will  be  offered  in  six  communities  -  LaPorte,  Michigan  City,  Portage, 
North  Judson,  Winamac  and  Valparaiso- Boone  Grove. 

Most  classes  will  be  held  one  evening  each  week,  beginning  the  week  of  Jan.  13 
and  ending  with  finals  the  week  of  May  5. 

The  largest  off-campus  program  is  in  Portage,  where  21  different  courses  are 
being  offered.  Students  in  Portage  can  complete  all  requirements  for  associate 
degrees  in  business  or  supervision.  In  addition,  many  courses  required  for  oth¬ 
er  bachelor’s  and  associate  degrees  are  available  through  the  evening  classes, 
which  are  held  at  Portage  West  High  School. 

Students  can  register  for  the  off-campus  evening  courses  during  the  regular 
PU/NC  spring  registration  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  from  2:30  to  6  p.m.  They  may 
also  register  at  the  first  class  meeting;  however  waiting  until  then  may  mean 
that  the  class  is  already  filled. 

In  addition  to  the  off-campus  courses,  PU/NC  will  offer  four  courses  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings  at  the  campus.  The  Saturday  classes  begin  Jan.  11,  and  include 
Computer  Literacy,  Architecture  Technology  Plans  and  Specifications,  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Algebra  and  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations. 

For  more  information  about  off-campus  or  Weekend  College  classes,  call  Dr.  L. 
Edward  Bednar,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services,  1-219-785-5200, 
ext.  5262.  Information  also  is  available  at  the  PU/NC  World  Wide  Web  site: 
http://www.purduenc.edu. 


LIST  OF  COURSES  AND  COMMUNITIES: 

Courses  available  in  LaPorte  include:  Speech  Communication,  English  Com¬ 
position  I  and  II,  Principles  of  Marketing,  Introductory  Accounting,  Introduc¬ 
tory  Sociology,  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  Human  Resource  Issues  and  Managing  Cultural  Diversity  in  the  Work¬ 
place.  Most  courses  will  be  taught  at  Kesling  Middle  School. 

Offered  in  Michigan  City;  Speech  Communication,  Principles  of  Economics, 
English  Composition  I  and  II,  Business  Law,  Small  Business  and  Entrepreneurial 
Ventures,  Elementary  Psychology,  Applied  Leadership  and  Staffing  and  Per¬ 
formance  Appraisal.  Most  courses  meet  at  Barker  Middle  School. 

At  Boone  Grove  High  School:  Speech  Communication,  Computer  Literacy, 
English  Composition  I,  Business  Law  and  Elementary  Sociology. 

At  Winamac  High  School:  Computer  Literacy,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  Human  Resource  Issues. 

At  North  Judson  High  School:  Computer  Literacy  and  Spreadsheet  Appli¬ 
cations. 

At  Portage  West  High  School:  Computer  Literacy,  Speech  Communication, 
Spreadsheet  Applications,  Principles  of  Economics,  English  Composition  I  and 
II,  Introduction  to  Business,  Administrative  Office  Management,  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Entrepreneurial  Ventures,  Principles  of  Accounting  II,  Principles  of 
Marketing,  College  Algebra,  Fundamentals  of  Algebra,  Algebra  &  Trigonome¬ 
try  I,  Technical  Report  Writing,  Industrial  Organization,  Elementary  Psy¬ 
chology,  Introductory  Sociology,  Probability  and  Decision  Theory,  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  and  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 
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Ethnic  Potluck  a  Success! 


by  Brian  Martin 

The  Christmas  season 
brings  with  it  the  ever  cher¬ 
ished  family  get  together. 
Families  celebrate  in  many 
different  ways,  often  includ¬ 
ing  traditional  holiday  foods 
in  the  festivities.  In  keeping 
with  its  tradition.  Student 
Support  Services  held  its  an¬ 
nual  Ethnic  Holiday  Potluck 
Lunch  Friday,  Dec.  6,  from 
11:30  a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

The  event  has  been  held 
for  at  least  10  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pat  Carlisle,  director 
of  sSs.  “It  is  a  means  of  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  season  before 
the  rush  of  finals  studying 
gets  started,”  she  said. 

The  original  idea  evolved 
into  an  luncheon  designed  to 
celebrate  different  ethnic 
backgrounds.  “sSs  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  diverse  mix  of 
traditions,”  Carlisle  said. 

Program  Director  for  sSs 


Gail  Cunningham,  explained 

just  how  diverse  a  mix  when 
she  recited  a  mental  list  of 
some  of  the  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  of  sSs  students.  The 
list  included:  Jamaican,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Irish,  African  - 
American,  Iranian,  and 
Brazilian. 

The  affair  was  open  to  all 
students  and  faculty.  Special 
invitations  were  also  sent 
out  to  faculty  and  student  tu¬ 
tors  to  thank  them  for  the 
work  they  have  done  over 
the  past  semester.  Admis¬ 
sion  was  free  but  partici¬ 
pants  were  asked  to  bring  a 
traditional  family  holiday 
dish  or  dessert.  It  didn’t 
have  to  be  rare  or  exotic  to 
be  welcomed  at  the  event. 

The  main  course  for  this 
year  was  the  traditional 
turkey  with  all  the  trim¬ 
mings.  Cunningham  had  the 
honor  of  preparing  the  bird. 


“It’s  going  to  be  great!”  she 
assured. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in 
the  new  Library  Student 
Faculty  dining  room  instead 
of  the  LSF  lounge  where  it 
had  been  held  in  the  past. 
“That  will  give  it  a  fancy 
air,”  said  Cunningham. 

“Plus  we’ll  be  able  to  serve 
on  real  plates  instead  of  pa¬ 
per,”  added  Carlisle. 

Students  signed  up  for 
decorations  committees  be¬ 
fore  the  event  and  helped 
with  the  cleanup  following 
the  pot  luck. 

Regarding  the  importance 
of  having  such  occasions, 
Carlisle  said,  “Potluck  is  a 
good  example  of  activities 
we  use  to  try  and  band  to¬ 
gether.  Alumni  from  sSs  say 
they  remember  a  sense  of 
community  here.  It’s  these 
types  of  activities  that  give 
students  those  feelings.” 
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Student  Support  Services  staff  at  Ethnic  Potluck 

-  photo  by  Brian  Martin 


Retailers  and  PU/NC  students  work 
together  to  soften  winter’s  blow... 


Winter  Clothing  Giveaway 


by  Elizabeth  Silva 

Nine  West,  London  Fog,  and  Gen¬ 
uine  Kids  are  three  of  the  10  depart¬ 
ment  stores  helping  with  the  “Winter 
Clothing  Giveaway”  to  be  held  in  the 
Library  Student  Faculty  Lounge. 

These  department  stores  are  donating 
new  and  returned  winter  clothes  to  Trio 
2000,  the  student  organization  which  is 
sponsoring  the  clothing  drive. 

Trio  2000  president,  Michele  Beck 
said,.  “This  is  an  opportunity  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  students  and  families 
of  PU/NC” 

Department  stores  are  not  the  only 
source  involved  with  the  clothing 
drive.  Professors,  students  and  staff  of 


PU/NC  are  donating  and  helping  with 

the  giveaway.  The  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Student  Support  Services  are 
also  volunteering  their  time  to  help 
with  the  clothing  drive. 

The  Winter  Clothing  Giveaway  will 
be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Dec. 
12  &  13,  in  the  LSF  lounge.  PU/NC 
students  who  wish  to  select  clothing 
for  themselves  or  their  families  may 
take  what  they  need  at  no  cost. 

When  the  drive  is  over,  the  remaining 
clothes  will  be  sent  to  St.  Luke’s 
Church  in  Valparaiso.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  Gail  Cunningham  at  ext. 
5312,  or  Jeff  Meece,  ext.  5237. 


CAMPUS  QUOTES 

Important  quotes  from 
important  folks. 

Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh: 

.  I  have  enjoyed  my  fifteen  years  of  service  to 
Purdue  University  North  Central  and  I  am 
de lighted  that  the  Trustees  and  the  President 
of  Purdue  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  this  great  university. 

Beth  Rudnick,  BLS  Advisor: 

“It  ain’t  over  till  the  registrar  sings!” 

Paul  Gillikin,  Director  of  Student  Activ¬ 
ities  and  Athletics: 

“The  PU/NC  Basketball  team  will  be  on 
the  road  throughout  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  and  the  first  week  and  a  half  of  January. 
Beginning  January  12th,  you’ll  be  able  to 
catch  the  action  at  Westville  High  School 
with  5  straight  home  games.  Come  on  out 
and  help  cheer  the  team  on  to  victory!  GO 
|CENTAURS!” 


Bob  Evans 


Employment 
'<  opportunities  available! 


The  Bob  Evans  Restaurant  in 
Michigan  City 

is  now  excepting  applications 
FOR  ALL  POSITIONS! 

Flexible  hours  available. 
Apply  within. 

3936  Frontage  Rd. 

Bob  Evans  is  an 
Equal  opportunity  Employer. 


WORK! 

$  1  0.25  TO  START 

1-6  week  program 
Apply  now  -  start  after  finals 

PT/FT  Flexible  Schedule 
Cjp^All  Majors  may  apply 

May  continue  in  summer 
qgp*  Apply  at  nearest  location: 


C 


South  Bend  (219)  282-2357 
Merrillville  (219)  769-2352 
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Accepting  all  new  or 
slightly  worn  clothing  for 
helping  hands 
clothing  drive 


Please  drop  clothes  off  in  sSs  Office,  LSFRoom  104] 


HOLIDAY  FOOD  DRIVE 


by  Rebecca  Berrgren 

If  you  happened  to  walk  by  the 
Lounge  in  the  Library  Student  Faculty 
Building  at  Purdue  North  Central  on 
Nov.  25  and  26,  you  may  have  mistak¬ 
en  the  room  for  a  small  grocery  store. 

Actually,  holiday  food  baskets  were 
being  assembled  for  distribution  by 
Paul  Gillikin,  director  of  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities/Athletics,  and  volunteer 
helpers.  The  baskets  were  targeted  for 
qualifying  PU/NC  students,  while 
“leftovers”  went  to  community  shel¬ 
ters  in  Valparaiso  and  Michigan  City. 

The  goal  of  the  drive  was  to  ensure 
that  all  the  donated  food  went  to  as 
many  deserving  people  as  possible 
during  this  holiday  season.  The  Dean 
of  Students  office  asked  campus  staff 
to  suggest  names  of  students  who 
might  need  baskets.  Word  of  mouth 
was  also  instrumental  in  getting  names 
to  Gillikin. 

“By  6  p.m.  Wednesday  there  will 
not  be  a  bean  to  be  found,”  Gillikin 
said.  The  food  drive  has  been  a  cam¬ 
pus  tradition  for  at  least  20  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  of  Students  John  Cog¬ 
gins,  it  was  sponsored  by  Student 
Athletic/ Activities  and  the  Student 
Leadership  Organization  (SLO).  The 
SLO,  which  was  established  this  year, 
was  instrumental  in  getting  donations 
for  the  drive  from  neighboring  com¬ 
munities. 

Regarding  the  new  organization  and 
its  involvement  in  the  food  drive, 
Gillikin  said,  “The  importance  of  this 
(SLO)  is  that  each  student  is  going 
back  to  their  community  with  a  food 
basket  to  a  needy  recipient.  That’s  us 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  community. 

Besides  local  grocery  stores  who 


gave  turkeys  and  hams  through  the 

SLO,  contributors  to  the  food  baskets 
included  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
The  baskets  included  traditional  holi¬ 
day  fare  such  as  cans  of  pumpkin  for 
pies,  stuffing  mixes  and  cranberry 
sauce,  as  well  as  staples  which  were 
dropped  into  boxes  dispersed 
throughout  the  campus. 

Concerning  participation  in  the 
drive,  Gillikin  said,  “Food  came  from 
students  and  professors.  We’ve  had 
absolutely  incredible  support  from  the 
faculty.” 

Nearly  50  baskets  were  given  out 
this  year.  Dean  Coggins  said  80  bas¬ 
kets  were  given  out  in  1993,  the  high¬ 
est  number  ever.  The  lowest  total  was 
22.  When  asked  how  the  drive  origi¬ 
nated,  Coggins  said  that  although  the 
tradition  was  already  established  when 
he  joined  PU/NC  in  1975,  “We  want¬ 
ed  to  help  our  own  people  in  whatever 
way  we  could.” 

Although  recipients’  names  are  con¬ 
fidential,  one  single  mother  of  four 
wanted  to  express  her  appreciation. 
“I’m  very  grateful  and  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  basket  from  the  university  I  at¬ 
tend.  It’s  way  beyond  the  call  of 
duty — we  couldn’t  have  had  the  quali¬ 
ty  Thanksgiving  dinner  we  did  without 
it. 

Gillikin,  who  joined  the  PU/NC 
staff  five  months  ago,  was  very 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  food 
drive. 

“It’s  been  a  true  family  approach 
here  at  PU/NC.  We’re  taking  care  of 
our  own  and  taking  care  of  the  com¬ 
munity  too,  and  that’s  a  pretty  neat 
thing.”  ==^^== 


j^pis!mimmQ!sis!stm!smmmmmmmims!mmismmisis!sisisis^ism!S!SisMsisms!sisisisismsisis!S!sisMm!Sisssi 

Sell  Your  Books  Back  and  get  a 
10%  discount  on  clothing  and 

gifts!! 


*AT* THE  PU/NC 


)dMPUJ/H0P 


B0< 


iUY  BACK 

DAY/!  * 


SeU  US  YOU R  TEXTBOOKS 

FOR  FUN  HOUDAY  CASH! 


BUY  BACK  DAY/: 
DEC.  16-19  9  -  8:00 
DEC.  20  9-  330 


’'HOLID/XY  XA.LE  * 

pm*  *NOV.  11-  DEC.29TH* 

'  TEC /HmMKEYRINC/*MU6faf LAMM 

‘PURDUE CHECKBOOK/*  t'/W CERTIFICATE/* 

'  *  CD/ *  PURDUE  ORNAMENT/* 

GIFT  BOOK/*  *  ^  *  SPRINT  PHOHECARDJ 


Bookstore  Holiday  Hours: 


Dec.  23 

9-5 

Dec.  24 

9-1 

Dec.  30 

9-5 

Dec.  31 

9-2 

Jan.  2 

9-5 

Jan.  3 

9-2 

|  Alspaugh  to  Delay  Retirement 


Biology  students  donate  food  to  food  drive. 


-photo  by  Cheri  Lundstrom 


(continued  from  page  1) 
to  1981,  he  served  as  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  in  the  School 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  in  West  Lafayette. 
He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Purdue  faculty  since 
1959.  He  holds  an  M.E.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Master  of 
Science  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  Engineering  Sciences 
from  Purdue. 

Purdue  University  North 
Central,  located  on  275 
acres  north  of  Westville, 
serves  students  from  La- 
Porte,  Porter,  Starke  and 
surrounding  counties. 
When  classes  began  this 
fall,  3,399  students  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  campus  set 
an  all-time  record  in  credit 
hours  taken.  These  figures 
represent  a  growth  of  near¬ 


ly  30  percent  in  students 
and  45  percent  in  credit 
hours  since  Alspaugh  be¬ 
came  chancellor.  The  cam¬ 
pus  opened  its  new  $15  mil¬ 
lion  Technology  Building  in 
May  of  1995,  and  this  show¬ 
case  building  added  almost 
50  percent  to  the  campus’ 
classroom  capacity. 

In  order  for  Alspaugh  to 
remain  as  chancellor,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  policy  which  re¬ 
quires  that  executives  in  top 
policy-making  positions  re¬ 
tire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  turn  65. 
Alspaugh  will  turn  65  in 
May. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Jeff  Jones  at  2 19.7 85.5281 
(Office)  or  219.879.4724  (home). 
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Yet  Another  Example  of  Acceptable 

Family  Disfunction  1 


Read  Becky’s  column  first,  please. 

Don’t  worry,  I’ll  wait...  Done?  Ok,  then  I  have  just 
one  thing  to  say  about  that.,  “Well  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  you  anyway,  Uncle  Scrooge!” 

Jesh,  what  a  Humbug!  I  don’t  care  what  other  people  say,  I  still  believe 
in  Christmas.  I  do!  I  work  in  retail  too.  Many  of  you  are  asking  at  this 
point,  “What  is  this  boy  on  and  where  can  I  get  a  prescription?”  Some¬ 
times  I  ask  myself  the  same  thing.  I  have  a  very  simple  holiday  policy: 
“Enjoy  It  While  It  Lasts.”  This  does  not  sound  like  a  very  hard  thing  to 
do,  but  believe  it  or  not,  the  vast  majority  of  folks  just  can’t  and  don’t  get  it.  Becky  used  to,  but  Se  La  Vie’.  The  holidays  can  be  a  very  stressful 
time  for  some  people,  but  only  when  they  forget  what  it’s  really  all  about.  To  some,  the  holidays  are  a  time  to  (unfortunately)  get  new  stuff  and  brag 
to  the  in-laws  about  this  year’s  Christmas  bonus.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  the  wrong  attitude. 

For  a  shrinking  group  of  others,  it’s  a  time  to  (thank  god)  simply  get  together  with  loved  ones  and  give  thanks  for  another  year  of  life,  continued 
(hopefully)  good  fortune,  and  show  those  close  how  much  they  are  appreciated.  That  is  the  way  to  spend  the  holidays. 

Personally,  when  I  think  of  Christmas  and  what  it  means  to  me;  I  remember  watching  Linus  stand  up  in  front  of  his  fellow  Peanuts  and  reciting  a 
verse  from  the  Bible,  telling  the  tale  of  the  first  Christmas.  In  that  soft  voice,  words  from  on  high  carry  a  clearer  message  than  when  said  by  any 
priest  I  have  ever  heard.  Happy  Holidays,  and  may  whatever  god  you  pray  to  bless  you.  — 


I  think  that  I’m 
becoming  cynical 
in  my  old  age. 
Christmas,  some¬ 
thing  that  I  used  to  love,  has  be¬ 
come  a  tiresome  ritual  for  me.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  it’s  the  same  thing.  I  work 
my  butt  off  so  I  can  buy  the  people 
I  love  nice  presents.  I  get  all  hyped 
up  about  parties  and  being  with 
friends  and  family.  What  usually 
happens  is  that  I  get  broke  quickly 
and  hardly  see  either  my  friends  or 
my  family.  It’s  inevitable  that  I’m 
depressed  after  Christmas,  every¬ 
thing  is  bare  and  people  are  tired  of 
being  in  the  holiday  spirit  if  they 
even  were  to  begin  with.  Basically, 
I’m  just  tired  of  all  the  commercial¬ 
ism  that  comes  along  with  a  holi¬ 
day  that’s  actually  supposed  to 
mean  something. 

I  work  in  retail;  maybe  that’s  the 
source  of  all  my  negative  energy. 
Working  in  retail  is  enough  to  make 
anyone  crazy,  but  to  work  in  retail 


around  Christmas  is  enough  to 
make  a  person  go  POSTAL.  I 
mean,  at  my  place  of  work  our 
Christmas  displays  were  up  by 
September  24,  that  means  that  they 
had  to  start  on  it  in  AUGUST! ! ! !  Is 
that  not  the  most  disgusting  thing 
you've  ever  heard??  It’s  sick,  sick, 
sick. 

Holiday  spirit,  yeah,  I  think  I’ve 
heard  of  that  once  or  twice.  Not 
that  I’ve  seen  any  of  it  lately.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  just  SO  nice  around  Christ¬ 
mas  -  Yeah  right.  People  can  be 
evil  and  cruel  when  they  feel  they 
have  to  spend  money.  Usually  they 
feel  obligated  because  “so  and  so” 
spent  this  amount  of  money  on 
them  last  year  and  they  feel  that 
they  have  to  match  that  price  or  top 
it.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
a  person  with  “Holiday  spirit.” 

Me:  Hi  there,  how  can  I 
help  you  today? 

Customer:  What  can  I  get 


for  $25  -  $30  dollars? 

Me:  Well,  what  do  you  have 
in  mind? 

Customer  I  don’t  care  just 
don’t  let  it  be  over  $30. 

Me:  O.K.  Who  are  you  buy¬ 
ing  for? 

Customer  My  sister-in-law. 
Listen  I  don’t  care  what  it  is,  she 
bought  for  me  last  year  and  now  I 
have  to  buy  for  her.  So  pick  any¬ 
thing  out,  just  don’t  let  the  price  go 
over  $30. 

Me:  O.K.,  well,  uh,  no 
problem. 

There  you  go,  a  typical  retail 
Christmas  conversation.  That  cus¬ 
tomer  really  thought  about  the  per¬ 
son  she  was  buying  for,  huh.  No 
one  cares  anymore,  no  one  takes 
the  time  to  try  and  make  someone 
else  happy.  That’s  the  sad  part.  No 
one  cares. 

I  care,  I  guess  that’s  why  I  get  so 
upset  when  I  see  Christmas  get 
turned  into  a  commercial  fighting 


session  where  loved  ones  can  use 
guilt  to  get  what  they  want.  It’s  not 
supposed  to  be  that  way.  Does  any¬ 
one  out  there  remember  that  giving 
is  better  than  receiving?  I  love  to 
see  my  family  and  friends  open  up 
the  gifts  that  I  have  taken  hours  to 
pick  out.  I  love  it  when  they  love 
it.  Nothing  makes  me  happier.  I 
love  to  make  people  happy  and  I 
think  that  Christmas  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  so.  I  think  that  amidst  all 
the  hype  we  forget  the  true  spirit  of 
the  holiday.  We  need  to  take  the 
people  we  love  into  our  arms  and 
tell  them  how  we  feel  about  them. 
We  need  to  take  the  time  to  make 
time  for  people  who  need  it.  We 
need  to  smile  a  little  more  and  be  a 
little  nicer  to  the  person  next  to  us. 
As  the  fab  four  once  said,  “AH  you 
need  is  love.”  Merry  Christmas 
and  I'll  see  you  next  semester! 

As  always,  I  bid  you  adieu. 


Assistant  Editor’s  Note:  The  following  edi-  not  comprehensible  by  their  little  minds. 

torial,  one  of  the  most  famous  ever  printed,  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be 

first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  1897  men’s  or  children  s,  are  little.  In  this 

and  we  at  The  Spectator  feel  it  remains  true,  great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere  m- 
un-u.  tucu*  *  Q_  ori+  his  int.plW.t.  as  compare 


even  after  almost  a  century .  _ 

IS  THERE  A  SANTA  CLAUS? 

We  take  pleasure  in  answering  at  once 
and  thus  prominently  the  communication 
below,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our 


sect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared 
with  the  boundless  world  about  him  as 
measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of 
grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowl- 

edge.  . 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 


below,  express smtW  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  gen- 
great  gratification  that  its  faithful  author  devotion  exist,  and  you  kn< 


is  numbered  among  the  friends  of  The 
Sun: 

“Dear  Editor!  I  am  8  years  old. 

“Some  of  my  friends  say  there  is  no 

Santa  Claus.  .  .  ml  _ 

“Papa  say,  ‘If  you  see  it  in  The  Sun  it  s 

so.’ 

“Please  tell  me  the  truth:  Is  there  a 
Santa  Claus? 

Virginia  O’Hanlon 
115  West  Ninety-Fifth  Street. 


Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  ^-  h  d 
hey  have  been  affected  by  the  skepticism 


erosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know 
they  abound  and  give  your  life  it  highest 
beauty  and  joy. 

Alas!  how  dreary  would  be  the  world  if 
there  were  no  Santa  Claus.  It  would  be 
as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Virginias. 
There  would  be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no 
poetry,  no  romance  to  make  tolerable  this 
existence. 

We  should  have  no  enjoyment,  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  life  which 
childhood  fills  the  world  would  be  extin- 


They**-. - 

of  a  skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  see.  . 

They  think  that  nothing  can  be  which  is 


Not  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You 
might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies!  You 
might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch 


in  all  the  chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve 
to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they 
did  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down,  what  would  that  prove? 

Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but  that 
is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
The  most  real  things  in  the  world  are 
those  that  neither  children  nor  men  can 
see. 

Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s  no  proof 
that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  con¬ 
ceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders  there  are 
unseen  and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle 
and  see  what  make  the  noise  inside,  but 
there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world 
which  not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest 
men  that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart. 

Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance, 
can  push  aside  that  curtain  and  view  and 
picture  the  supernatural  beauty  and  glory 
beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia,  in  all 
this  world  there  is  nothing  else  real  and 

abiding.  ,  - 

No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God!  he  lives, 
and  he  lives  forever.  A  thousand  years 
from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  now  he  will  continue 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood.  = 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

December  3,  1996 
Dear  Students: 


Thank  you  for  completing  the  Bursar's  Office  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  to  you  with  the  Fall  '96 
statements.  Your  input  is  greatly  appreciated,  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  your  needs. 


Many  students  are  still  unaware  of  our  longer  hours,  they  are  as  follows: 

Monday  -  Thursday  8:00  a.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Friday  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

(The  extended  hours  will  be  during  the  Spring  and  Fall  semesters,  whenever  classes  are  in  session.) 

Many  students  stated  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  new  procedure  of  being  able  to  pay  for  and  receive  their 
parking  permits  in  the  Bursar's  Office,  and  Financial  Aid  students  expressed  their  gratitude  for  being  able  to 
mail  in  a  Postponement  Request  rather  than  coming  to  the  office  in  person. 

Several  students  felt  that  we  mailed  too  many  papers  with  the  fee  statements.  So,  to  conserve  trees,  we  have 
consolidated  the  forms  and  decreased  the  number  of  papers  mailed.  Please  refer  to  the  letter  mailed  with 
your  statement  and  the  course  schedule  brochure  for  pertinent  information.  (This  is  extremely  important  for 
Financial  Aid  students.) 

A  frequently  asked  question  is  "How  do  1  change  my  address  and  phone  number?"  Registration  handles  all 
changes.  Their  office  is  located  in  room  40  in  Schwarz  Hall,  or  call  Registration  at  extension  5459. 

Another  frequently  asked  question  by  students  is,  "What  are  Tech  Fees,  and  Student  Service  Fees?"  The 
Technology  Fee  is  $3.15  per  credit  hour.  The  fee  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  replacement  of  capital 
equipment  such  as  computers,  laboratory  equipment,  and  other  instructional  technology  All  money  collected 
through  this  fee  will  be  used  to  directly  benefit  undergraduate  student  instruction.  It  will  not  be  used  to 
support  research  or  other  activities. 

The  Student  Service  Fee  is  $2.65  per  credit  hour,  with  a  maximum  fee  of  $27.50.  The  fee  funds  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  following  Student  Activities:  Student  Newspaper,  Sitter  Service,  Student  Government  (Honors 
Convocation,  Welcome  to  PUNC  Week,  Post  Commencement  Gathering,  Student  Discount  Program,  Student 
Orientation  Program,  and  the  Student  Handbook),  Fine  Arts,  Convocations  &  Events  (Speaker's  Program, 
Multicultural  Programming,  Holiday  Dinner  Dance,  Student  Family  Programs,  Women's  Conference, 
Music/Lecture  Series,  Play,  Summer  Programs)  and  the  Fitness  Center.  The  fee  also  funds  the  following 
Student  Athletics:  Intercollegiate  Baseball,  Intercollegiate  Basketball,  Intercollegiate  Cross-Country, 
Intramural  Athletics  (Basketball,  Volleyball,  Golf,  Women's  Softball,  and  Summer  Programs). 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  explain  what  services  we  have  available  to  students,  other 
than  collecting  fee  payments,  sitter  service  fees,  parking  permit  fees  and  tickets,  and  fitness  center  passes. 
Students  may  write  a  personal  check  for  cash  for  up  to  $50.00.  We  sell  individual  and  books  of  stamps. 
Students  may  also  apply  for  a  30  day  emergency  loan  for  up  to  $100.00.  We  also  sell  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
football  tickets  for  all  home  games.  An  ATM  is  located  Southwest  of  the  Technology  Building  for  your 
convenience.  We  want  your  suggestions,  and  hope  you  will  share  your  thoughts  with  us.  A  suggestion  box 
is  located  in. the  Bursar's  Office.  Please  take  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


Sincerely, 


Beverly  J.  Harrigan 
Bursar 


Visit  The  PL/NC  Deli 


Current  Specials: 

breakfast  Sandwiches!! 

With  Ham  cr  Oaccn,  Ess  &  Cheese 


or 

Ess,  Cheese,  Tern  ate  &  Cnien 

and 

Cam  burner  &  Fries 

-Cheeseburser  &  Fries 


( On  Bagel -1,99 
Qn  Croissant  »2.25 

2.5C 
2.75 


Flam  and/cr  Turkey  Sub 
with  Chins 


2.75 


Having  trouble  with 
£  Math?? 

Call  Mom’s  Mat$g& 
Tutoring! 

MA  063  -  MA  224 
per  hour 
available 
2072 
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by  Colleen  DeBaise 
College  Press  Service 

NEW  YORK— Federal 
officials  say  some  college 
students  taking  gradu¬ 
ate  admission  tests  this 
fall  paid  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  pencils  that  they 
hoped  would  sharpen 
their  scores. 

A  California  man  was 
charged  with  fraud  Oct. 
27  after  federal  investi¬ 
gators  said  he  helped 
people  cheat  on  graduate 
admission  exams  by  en¬ 
coding  their  pencils  with 
the  answers. 

George  Kobavashi,  45, 
charged  students  as 
much  as  $6,000  for  his 
“unique”  method  of 
preparing  them  for  the 
GMAT,  GRE  and  other 
required  tests  though  his 
company,  “America  Test 
Center,  according  to  the 
complaint  filed  in  Man- 
hatten  federal  court. 

Kobayashi  allegedly 
hired  a  team  of  experts  to 
take  each  exam  in  New 
York.  Relying  on  the 
three-hour  time  differ¬ 
ence,  the  expert  test-tak¬ 
ers  telephoned  the  an¬ 
swers  to  Kobayashi’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  answers  were 
quickly  coded  onto  pen¬ 
cils  given  to  his  clients, 
federal  officials  said. 

“This  defendant  en¬ 
riched  himself  by  play¬ 
ing  on  the  insecurities  of 
young  people  at  an  anx¬ 
ious  time  m  their  lives,” 
said  Mary  Jo  White,  a 
Manhattan  U.S.  attorney. 
“The  victims  here  are  not 
only  the  universities  that 
accepted  students  who 
cheated  on  their  admis¬ 
sions  tests,  but  the  hon¬ 
est  students  who  perhaps 
did  not  get  into  the  school 
of  their  choice  because 
they  were  displaced  by 
someone  who  cheated.” 

The  scam  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  an  undercover 
federal  investigator  who 
employed  Kohayashi’s 
services  and  flew  to  Los 
Angeles  to  take  the 
GMT  on  Oct.  19. 

The  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service,  which  ad¬ 


ministers  more  than  9 
million  admission  exams 
each  year,  worked  with 
federal  investigators  for 
about  a  year  ana  a  half  to 
bring  charges 
against  Kobayashi. 
“We’re  delighted  in  the 
sense  that  the  system 
works,”  said  Mercedes 
Morris  Garcia,  an  ETS 
spokesperson. 

About  100  students  are 
believed  to  have  used  his 
company  to  cheat  on 
graduate  admission  ex¬ 
ams,  she  said. 

“We  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  who  was  involved  in 
this,”  Garcia  said.  “We’ll 
take  it  case  by  case. 
There  will  be  serious 
repercussions  down  the 
line.” 

ETS  has  confronted 
similar  cheating 
schemes,  according  to 
Garcia.  “In  the  past  10 
years,  we’ve  had  serious 
cases  involved  with  the 
time-zone  difference,”  she 
said.  “This  is  more  elab¬ 
orate  in  the  sense  that  it 
involves  coding  pencils.” 

Garcia  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  whether  the 
company  was  changing 
its  security  measures  or 
test  procedures. 

Patricia  Taylor,  assis¬ 
tant  general  counsel  at 
ETS,  said:  “We  take  test 
security  very  seriously  at 
ETS,  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with 
federal  officials  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  strike  a  blow 
against  test  fraud.” 

If  convicted,  Kabayashi 
faces  a  maximum  sen¬ 
tence  of  five  years  in 
prison  on  each  of  two 
counts  of  mail  and  wire 
fraud,  and  a  maximum 
fine  of  $250,000  or  twice 
his  gross  gain  from  the 
scheme,  whichever  is 
greater.  = 


Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Meeting  On  Campus  Each  Wednesday 
Beginning  January  22 
LSF  Building  Room  32 
12:00-  1:00  p.m. 

1 2-Steps  to  Recovery 
The  Chance  For  Change 

Community  Members  Welcome 
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PU/NC  STUDENTS  ATTEND  MAEOP 


by  Rebecca  Berggren 

Five  Purdue  University  students  abandoned  their  regular 
routines  for  the  weekend  of  Nov.  9  and  10  and  headed  for 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Their  purpose  was  not  solely 
recreational,  however.  They  attended  the  11th  Annual 
Mid- America  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Program  Personnel  (MAEOPP)  Student  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference. 

Michael  Mathews  of  the  PU/NC  Student  Government, 
Michele  Beck,  David  Mulholland.  Sheryal  Sims  and  Re¬ 
becca  Berggren  of  Trio  2000,  were  among  the  550  high 
school  and  college  students  attending  the  conference  at 
The  Abbey  Resort  and  Spa. 

Trio  2000  is  a  student  organization  that  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  members  to  become  involved  in  campus  ac¬ 
tivities  which  support  academic,  social  and  personal  suc¬ 
cess. 

Serving  as  student  chaperones  during  the  weekend  were 
PU/NC  Student  Support  Services  Director  Pat  Carlisle  and 
Academic  Counselor  Pam  Hoover.  They  remained  after 
the  Leadership  Conference  ended  on  Nov.  10  to  attend  the 
Annual  MAEOPP  Conference  from  Nov.  1 1-13. 

The  conference  theme,  “Building  a  Strong  Foundation 
for  Tomorrow’s  Leaders,”  was  carried  out  during  the  sem¬ 
inars  and  through  various  speakers  at  the  event. 

Early  Saturday,  the  five  PU/NC  students  split  up  and  at¬ 
tended  two  workshops  each.  The  sessions  included  audi¬ 
ence  participation,  role  playing,  and  various  surveys. 


Handouts  were  given  out  for  the  students  to  bring  back  to 
their  campuses  and  share  with  their  colleagues. 

Regarding  a  workshop  entitled  “You  Own  Your  Own 
Attitude,”  Mulholland,  Trio  2000  treasurer,  said:  “The 
speaker  motivated  you  to  locus  on  the  positive  aspects  of 
things  and  ignore  the  negatives.  He  also  helped  you  to 
want  to  speak  and  to  speak  correctly  in  front  of  groups.” 

After  the  workshops,  a  letter-writing  campaign  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  was  held.  The  purpose  was  to  stress  the 
importance  of  continued  funding  for  the  Trio  educational 
opportunity  programs,  which  include  Upward  Bound,  Tal¬ 
ent  Search,  Student  Support  Services,  and  Ronald  E.  Mc¬ 
Nair  Posts-Baccalaureate  Achievement  Program. 

“It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  spirit  and  drive  of  these 
young  people,”  Trio  2000  President  Michele  Beck  said  af¬ 
ter  the  letter-writing  meeting.  Several  students,  including 
Beck  and  Matthews,  had  shared  the  microphone  and  told 
the  group  how  MAEOPP  contributed  to  their  personal  and 
educational  success. 

“These  programs  have  given  our  young  people  their 
drive  to  excel — no  matter  what  their  background  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  Beck  added. 

Culminating  Saturday’s  activities  was  a  banquet  dinner, 
which  featured  the  Rev.  Tyrone  Crider  of  Chicago  as 
keynote  speaker.  Among  his  many  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments,  Crider  became  National  Executive  Director  of  Op¬ 
eration  PUSH  under  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  in  1990. 
Crider  emphasized  that  the  “X”  generation  is  far  from 


P  CONFERENCE 

doomed,  as  predicted.  “You  are  not  bummed  out,  burnt 
out,  and  drugged  out,  like  people  say  you  are.” 

The  pastor  also  stressed  that  today’s  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  can  become  exceptional  leaders  in  excep¬ 
tional  times,  as  long  as  they  believe  in  themselves.  Satur¬ 
day’s  activities  officially  closed  with  a  dance,  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  respite  from  note-taking  and  concentration  on 
workshops  for  the  PU/NC  five. 

The  conference  concluded  Sunday  morning  with  brunch 
and  remarks  from  Viola  Gray,  President  of  MAEOPP  and 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Student  Services  in  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Education,  Steven  Pappas. 

Before  the  PU/NC  students  left  Lake  Geneva,  they  and 
Carlisle  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  group  providing  a 
leadership  workshop  at  PU/NC,  so  that  they  might  share 
what  they  had  learned. 

Finally,  a  tired  but  enlightened  crew  were  seen  off  at 
Sunday  noon  by  Carlisle  and  Hoover,  who  remained  to 
learn  more  at  the  Annual  MAEOPP  Conference. 

“The  Leadership  Conference  is  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  learn  new  skills  and  meet  Trio  participants  from  a  10- 
state  area  of  the  midwest,  but  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  pleasures  and  pitfalls  of  conference  atten¬ 
dance,”  Carlisle  said  regarding  the  event. 

After  shopping  for  souvenirs,  Wisconsin  cheese,  and 
homemade  fudge,  the  five  embarked  on  the  4-hour  drive 
home.  Their  neglected  books  and  assignments  lay  waiting 


Boilers  vs.  Indiana 


-by  Spectator  staff  member  Jeff  Appel 


Board? 


By  Sunni  DeNicola 
College  Press  Service 

Being  a  resident  aide  on  a  college  campus  used  to 
mean  acting  as  a  big  brother  or  sister  to  younger  stu¬ 
dents. 

Duties  included  refereeing  disagreements  over  loud 
music,  hand-holding  homesick  freshmen  and  repri¬ 
manding  such  drunken  mischief  as  cherry  bombs 
launched  down  a  commode. 

Today,  with  increasing  social  problems  and  violence 
on  campuses,  RAs  are  dealing  with  problems  such  as 
drug  abuse,  rape,  and  in  rare  cases,  murder.  Earlier  this 
fall  Jay  Severson  was  just  doing  his  job  as  an  RA  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  when  he  was  shot  to  death  He  report¬ 
ed  freshman  Jarrod  Eskew  to  university  police  for  co¬ 
caine  possession.  Eskew  shot  Severson  and  then  com¬ 
mitted  suicide. 

This  incident,  while  extreme,  has  shaken  up  many 
RAs  and  has  them  questioning  whether  the  job  is  worth 
the  free  room  and  board. 

“Quite  honestly  ...  it  scared  the  s —  out  of  me,”  says 
Kelly  Messick,  a  resident  director,  who  supervises  RAs 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  “I  look  at  my  staff  and 
think,  they  are  there  24  hours  a  day,  and  we  ask  them 
to  be  part  of  their  students’  lives.  But  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  about  what  could  happen  from  day  to  day. 
Violence  on  campuses  is  increasing.  A  national  study  by 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  found  a  26.3  percent 
increase  in  homicide  in  1994,  the  largest  increase  for  any 
crime  on  campus.  Just  this  year,  a  student  was  killed 
by  a  sniper  at  Pennsylvania  State  University;  a  student 
was  murdered,  allegedly  by  a  spurned  boyfriend,  at 
University  of  Colorado-Greeley;  and  students  were 
found  murdered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
James  Madison  University. 

Often,  it  is  the  RA  who  deals  with  the  underlying  emo¬ 


tional  problems  that  may  lead  to  these  homicides,  or  the 
trauma  of  their  aftermath  on  fellow  students. 

“Housing  operations  all  over  the  country  are  asking 
undergraduates  to  be  on  the  front  lines’  of  students’  lives 
and  the  issues  that  we  are  asking  them  to  face  are 
enormous,”  says  D.J.  Morales,  director  of  residential  life 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

‘1  think  that  in  a  lot  of  ways  the  RA  position  has  become 
more  counselor  and  mediator  because  of  the  complex  is¬ 
sues  that  are  coming  in,”  explains  Messick.  “RAs  are 
not  just  going  to  plan  programs  and  go  out  for  pizza.  We 
are  asking  them  to  deal  with  more  substantial  issues 
as  well.” 

“I  think  the  issues  of  drug  abuse  and  alcohol  exper¬ 
imentation  have  been  around  for  30  plus  years,  that  s 
nothing  new,”  says  Messick.  “What  we  are  seeing  is  an 
increase  in  mental  health  issues.  On  this  campus  this 
year,  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  a  coincidence  or  trend,  we  are 
dealing  with  folks  that  may  be  on  medication,  or  not  tak¬ 
ing  their  medication,  in  which  case  we  may  be  dealing 
with  behavior  that  affects  the  community. 

Morales  also  emphasizes  that  RAs  are  not  trained 
counselors.  ‘They  need  to  work  on  being  good  listeners 
and  great  at  referring  folks  to  the  appropriate  places.” 
The  breakdown  of  the  traditional  family  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Hirae  feels  there  are  more  students  needing  help. 
This  also  has  contributed  to  a  change  in  attitude  towards 
authority.  “When  I  was  an  RA  (in  the  early  ’80s),  I  had 
an  easier  time  in  terms  of  discipline.  Students  today  are 
not  as  respectful  as  students  in  past,  probably  because 
of  liberation  and  individuality.  They  have  a  disrespect 
for  authority.  Being  more  vocal  is  fine,  but  not  being  ver¬ 
bally  abusive.” 

Still  real  violence  in  the  residence  halls  is  rare.  “It 
is  always  a  concern  to  our  staff,  says  Morales,  ‘but  I 
don’t  believe  this  concern  has  reached  epidemic  pro¬ 


portions  to  the  extent  that  staff  quit  for  their  safety.’ 

More  often,  RAs  are  called  upon  to  use  their  training 
in  mediation  to  help  students  deal  with  disputes  before 
things  get  out  of  hand.  “I  don’t  think  people  are  teach¬ 
ing  coping  skills  anymore,”  Messick  says  with  a  hint  of 
frustration.  “I  am  doing  a  lot  more  conflict  resolution 
stuff  and  dealing  with  uncivil  behavior,  such  as  people 
trashing  the  building,  people  confronting  each  other  in 
a  real  hostile  manner ...  a  lack  of  politeness  even,  if  you 
want  to  be  so  quaint. 

“Part  of  it  is  the  litigious  nature  of  our  society — I  want 
what  I  want  when  I  want  it.  It  can  be  a  little  hard  to 
overcome  when  you  are  building  a  community  of  60-plus 
residents  and  trying  to  work  together.” 

The  threat  of  lawsuits  also  has  changed  the  way  RAs 
are  trained  to  their  jobs.  Since  the  RA  often  is  the  first 
to  respond  to  any  incident,  they  have  to  understand  the 
laws  regarding  issues  such  as  privacy,  date  rape  and 
more.  Most  campuses  now  give  RAs  extensive  training 
so  that  they  fully  understand  their  role  and  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  vulnerability.  When  there  is  a  lawsuit,  RAs  of¬ 
ten  must  testify.  “RAs  [today]  definitely  have  a  better 
understanding  of  legal  issues,  especially  liability,  than 
we  ever  did  as  undergraduates,”  says  Morales. 

John  Sloan  III,  a  criminologist  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
abama  at  Birmingham  also  says  he  wonders  whether 
there  are  more  problems  on  campus  than  in  the  past. 
‘We  don’t  have  any  baseline  data,  so  we  don’t  know  over 
time  what’s  happening,  if  colleges  are  becoming  more 
dangerous  or  less  dangerous.  Maybe  they  used  to  have 
to  deal  with  these  issues,  but  now  it  is  in  the  spotlight. 
People  are  more  willing  to  talk  about  this  stuff  than  they 
used  to  be;  in  the  past  victims  weren’t  coming  forward. 
It  may  not  be  that  there’s  more  of  it.  It  may  be  students 
are  more  willing  to  come  forward  and  talk  about  it.” 
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HEY  YOU!! 
YEAH.  YOU! 

THE  STUDENT  LABS 
IN  TECH.  265  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  DAYS: 

DEC.  21  -  JAN.  12 


Off  the  cuff  --  by  PU/NC  Campus  Mice  Chief 

Robert  E.  Gaekle 


Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  has  experienced  a  safe  envi¬ 
ronment  over  the  years  and  our 
crime  statistics  are  minimal,  but 
a  truly  safe  campus  can  be 
achieved  only  through  cooperation 
of  all  concerned.  The  PU/NC  Po¬ 
lice  Department  would  like  to  of¬ 
fer  some  helpful  guidelines  on 
campus  theft. 

Campus  theft  is  the  theft  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  on  campus  or 
sneaking  the  property  of  the  school 
itself.  Your  campus  is  a  special 
place  -  a  community  where  you 
learn,  work,  and  play.  But  there 
are  thieves  on  your  campus  just  as 
there  are  in  all  communities.  Giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity,  thieves  will 
steal  any  goods  that  are  left  unat¬ 
tended  and  unprotected. 

Why  should  you  care  about  cam¬ 
pus  theft?  Because  everyone  on 
campus  is  a  potential  victim!  Ev¬ 
eryone  on  campus  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  put  an  end  to  campus  theft. 
You  can  help  by  looking  out  for 
yourself,  your  possessions,  school 
property,  and  the  property  of  oth¬ 
er  people  on  campus.  Working  to¬ 
gether,  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
can  help  lock  out  theft! 

Campus  thieves  are  usually  in¬ 
terested  in:  books,  cash,  credit 
cards,  purses  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  They  will  also  steal  school 
property  -  computers,  lab  equip¬ 
ment,  furniture,  etc.  Campus 
thieves  can  strike  in  the  library, 
buildings,  parking  lots,  and  aca¬ 
demic  buildings,  all  of  which  are 
usually  filled  with  lots  of  people 
and  activity. 

Don’t  be  a  walking  target.  Al¬ 
ways  walk  in  groups  of  two  or 
more  -  especially  at  night.  Wear 
comfortable  clothes  and  shoes  that 


will  allow  easy  movement  in  case 
you  need  to  move  quickly.  Plan 
where  you’re  going  and  be  sure  to 
stay  in  well  -  traveled  and  well  -  lit 
areas.  Always  be  alert  to  your 
surroundings  and  watch  for  pos¬ 
sible  hiding  places.  Walk  confi¬ 
dently  and  have  your  keys  ready 
as  you  approach  any  door.  Trust 
your  instincts  and,  if  someone 
looks  right  at  you  or  makes  you 
uneasy,  get  away  last.  Immedi¬ 
ately  report  to  the  PU/NC  Campus 
Police. 

Always  keep  your  car  safe. 
When  parking  always  lock  your 
car  and  remove  the  keys.  Lock 
valuables  in  the  trunk  or  leave 
them  at  home.  Park  near  a  fight 
if  you’ll  return  in  the  dark  and 
check  the  backseat  before  getting 
into  your  car  to  be  sure  no  one’s  in¬ 
side.  Once  you’re  inside,  lock  the 
doors. 

To  protect  your  property,  en¬ 
grave  your  valuables  with  your 
social  security  number,  protect 
your  books  by  writing  your  name 
and  an  ID  number,  in  pen,  along 
the  spine  of  your  book.  Also  write 
the  same  information  on  a  page  in 
the  book,  and  use  the  same  page  in 
every  book  (page  15,  for  example). 

Watch  for  suspicious  behavior 
and  keep  your  eyes  peeled  and 
ears  open  for  possible  crime.  Call 
the  PU/NC  Campus  Police  if  you: 
see  anything  suspicious,  such  as 
strange  cars  or  people  that  appear 
to  be  “casing”  the  area;  a  person 
(with  or  without  a  weapon)  threat¬ 
ening  you  or  anyone  else  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  seem  to  be  hanging 
around  waiting  for  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Also  call  when  you  hear  any¬ 
thing  suspicious,  for  example; 
screams  for  help,  explosions,  or 
gunshots  and  shattering  glass. 

So,  make  your  campus  a  safe 
place  to  learn.  Use  locks  and  take 
responsibility  for  your  own  pro¬ 
tection.  And  remember  to  call  The 
PU/NC  Campus  Police  (ext.  5220 
or  911)  immediately,  if  you  need 
help  or  if  you  hear  or  see  anything 
suspicious. 

Our  Police  Department  patrols 
the  campus  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week  and  is  always  available  to 
assist  you.  If  you  ever  have  any 
questions,  please  call  at  5220  or 
stop  by  our  office  in  SWRZ  38. 


rop  off  new  unwrapped  toys 
for  children  at  the 

PU/NC  Bookstore 

and  receive  10%  off  clothing 
and  gifts! 

(Toys  will  be  picked  up  Tuesday,  December  17) 

Sponsored  by:  PU/NC  Bookstore 
and  TRIO  2000 

Questions  should  be  directed  to  : 

Paul  Giilikin,  Director  of  Student  Activities. 
LSF  Room  103  A,  ext.  5275 


|  OUTSIDE  LSF- 104  | 

|  Hieweekbefore  finals!  | 


Come  and  check  them  out! 


L 
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TUTORS  NEEDED 


ADVANCE  CALL  FOR  TUTORS 

The  Mathematics/Physics  Section  will  provide  a  Math  Tutoring  Service 
during  the  Spring,  1997  semester.  We  need  about  18  hours  of  paid  student 
tutoring  assistance  per  week.  Student  tutors  will  help  students  in  GNC 
063  -  064  -  065,  MA  111,  152  and  153-154.  Limited  help  may  be  available 
for  other  math  (and  possibly  statistics  or  physics)  courses  as  well. 

The  tutors  will  be  selected  by  the  mathematics/physics  section.  To  be 
selected  as  a  mathematics  tutor,  a  student  must  have  earned  a  B  or  better 
in  both  MA  153  and  154  (or  other  courses  which  are  equivalent  to  or  more 
advanced  than  these) . 

In  addition,  the  student  must  obtain  a  recomn^ndation  from  a  PU/NC 
mathematics/physics  faculty  member  who  has  had  the  student  in  a 
mathematics,  statistics  or  physics  class. 

A  student  tutor  can  be  employed  for  between  2  and  10  hours  per  week.  The 
position  of  student  tutor  is  a  paid  position  (beginning  at  $5.25  per 
hour).  A  student  does  not  have  to  meet  any  financial  aid  requirements. 
Both  day  and  evening  assignments  are  available. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  positions  as  mathematics  tutors. 
Current  and  former  tutors  who  would  like  to  tutor  again  should  re-apply. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mathematics/Physics  section 
secretary’s  office  in  room  305  of  Schwarz  Hall  or  from  Dr.  Machtinger  in 
room  307.  Applications  will  be  accepted  through  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9. 

1996. 

Completed  applications’  should  be  returned  to  Or.  Machtinger  or  to  the 
Mathematics/Physics  secretary's  office. 
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CURRENTLY  AT  THE  MOVIES... 


Jordan  Soars  To  The  Big 

Screen  In 
“Space  Jam” 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 

Some  days,  Michael  Jordan  sits  back 
and  thinks,  “Is  this  really  my  life?” 
“There  are  a  lot  of  days  like  that,  where 
you  just  can’t  believe  some  of  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  you’ve  gathered 
in  the  short  time  you’ve  been  in  the  fo¬ 
cus  in  America,”  the  superstar  says 
during  a  press  gathering  in  Manhattan. 
“It’s  been  12  years  since  I  left  college 
and  more  or  less  stepped  out  on  my 
own.  A  lot  has  happened  to  me  in  those 
12  years.  I  can’t  imagine  why  its  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  but  some  things  you  don’t 
understand  and  just  accept.  This  is  one 
of  them.” 

In  his  day-to-day  world,  Jordan  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  “You  just  roll  with  the  punches 
and  say,  “Hey,  I’m  happy  to  be  in  this 
position.’  I’d  rather  be  liked  than  hat¬ 
ed,”  he  says.  ‘You  try  not  to  let  it  all 
change  you  as  a  person.  In  all  respects, 
I  think,  lm  very  close  to  being  the  same 
person  I  was  when  I  left  college.  Things 
have  changed  materialistically,  natu¬ 
rally,  but  for  the  most  part  I  like  to 
think  I’m  the  same  person.” 

No  doubt  that  same  Jordan  who 
wows  millions  with  his  on-court  moves 
will  attract  audiences  with  his  on¬ 
screen  ones  in  “Space  Jam.”  It  seems  an 
evil  cartoon  character  from  outer  space 
wants  to  enslave  Bugs  and  the  boys,  but 


won’t  if  they  can  beat  his  Monstars, 

animated  behemoths  who’ve  shang¬ 
haied  the  talents  of  such  stars  as 
Patrick  Ewing  and  Charles  Barkley. 
Enter  Jordan,  who  agrees  to  help  our 
heroes.  Also  along  for  the  ride,  which 
deftly  blends  live  action  and  anima¬ 
tion,  are  Bill  Murray  and  “Seinfeld’s” 
Wayne  Knight. 

So  now  Jordan’s  an  actor?  “I  haven’t 
really  considered  that  thought,”  he 
says.  “‘Space  Jam’  was  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  me.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  to  say 
acting  will  be  a  whole  other  career  is 
jumping  ahead  of  myself.  Right  now,  I 
consider  it  more  a  hobby  than  a  ca¬ 
reer.  I  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  Td  never  done  before.  I  was 
very  hesitant  at  first,  but  then  I  eval¬ 
uated  all  the  opportunities.  I  was  play¬ 
ing  myself  and  would  be  working  with 
the  Looney  Tunes,  (director)  Joe  Pytka 
and  (producer)  Ivan  Reitman.  I  said, 
‘OK,  let’s  d<  it.  Let’s  just  see  how  it 
works.’  If  it  doesn’t  work  and  if  I  fail, 
great,  at  least  I  had  an  experience  do¬ 
ing  something  new.” 

Jordan  reports  that  everyone  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  that 
he  gave  some  input  into  the  film’s  sto¬ 
ry,  and  that  his  years  of  doing  com¬ 
mercials  ensured  that  he  was  relaxed 
before  a  camera.  He  adds  that  he  was 
pleased  that  “Space  Jam”  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  adults  and  kids  alike.  One  of  the 
film’s  most  amusing  scenes  finds  Jor¬ 
dan  playing  baseball  and  being  tipped 
off  to  upcoming  pitches  by  the  opposing 
team’s  catcher. 

‘That’s  one  of  the  pieces  I  threw  out 


there  for  the  director  to  put  into  the 

script,”  Jordan  says.Tt  actually  hap¬ 
pened  in  winter  ball,  when  I  was  out  in 
Phoenix.  I’d  given  the  catcher  some  au¬ 
tographs  before  the  game.  When  I 
stepped  up  to  the  batter’s  box,  he  told 
me  a  fastball  was  coming  inside.  “I 
didn’t  really  trust  him,  so  I  took  the 
pitch.  It  was  a  fastball  inside.  The 
next  pitch  was  a  changeup,  and  he 
called  that  one,  too.  I  guess  that  was  the 
catcher’ s  way  of  repaying  me.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  film  and  reality 
was  that  in  the  movie  I  strike  out  and 
in  reality  I  got  a  base  hit.” 

When  Jordan  retired  from  basket¬ 
ball  following  his  father's  murder  and 
decided  to  pursue  his  love  of  baseball  in 
the  minors,  few  people  took  him  seri¬ 
ously.  In  fact,  the  general  perception  is 
that  Jordan’s  baseball  experiment  was 
a  failure.  The  man  himself  sees  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  “People  joke  about  it,  and  we 
all  laugh  about  it  in  the  movie,”  he 
notes.  “I  didn’t  hit  50  home  runs  or 
play  the  type  of  baseball  people  proba¬ 
bly  expected  of  me  because  of  what  I’d 
done  in  basketball,  but  I  learned  more 
about  the  game,  the  people,  and  I 
wasn’t  afraid  to  try  something  new.  I 
consider  that  a  success.” 

Back  where  most  people  will  say  Jor¬ 
dan  belongs,  on  a  basketball  court,  he 
seems  primed  to  lead  the  Bulls  to  an¬ 
other  title.  He  insists  that  he  still  loves 
the  game  and  can  play  at  a  Jordan-es- 
que  level.  “A  lot  of  people  say  I’m  los¬ 
ing  a  step  or  I  can’t  jump  as  high,  but 
I  still  don’t  see  single  coverages.  I  still 
see  double-  and  triple-teaming,  so  I 


must  be  doing  something  right,”  he 
says,  laughing.  “As  long  as  I  can  attract 
that  much  attention,  I’d  like  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  play. 

“I  know  my  father  would  want  me  to 
play  as  long  as  I  felt  I  have  something 
to  prove  or  as  long  as  the  competition 
is  there  for  me.  That’s  the  way  I  look  at 
it.  I  signed  a  one-year  deal.  Each  and 
every  year  Fll  step  back  and  evaluate 
how  I  feel.” 

Jordan  knows  full  well  that  he’ll  have 
to  give  up  the  game  in  the  near  future. 
He’ll  still  have  all  of  his  promotional 
deals,  he  may  act  more  often,  and  peo¬ 
ple  will  forever  want  to  be  like  Mike. 
But  that? s  the  business  side  of  things. 
One  can’t  help  but  wonder  if  Jordan  has 
considered  the  emotional  side  of  relin¬ 
quishing  the  spotlight,  of  no  longer 
hearing  cheering  crowds.T  have,”  he 
says  quietly.  “When  I  retired  the  first 
time,  I  took  up  skiing.  I  went  to  Aspen 
and  got  on  the  bunny  hills  with  little 
kids  racing  past  me.  There  are  other 
things  I’d  love  to  do  as  I  get  away  from 
the  fights.  I’d  loved  to  go  to  the  movies, 
to  the  mall,  hang  out  with  my  kids  in 
a  park. 

“I  don’t  know  if  it’ll  ever  come  to  a 
point  where  I’m  totally  not  noticed,  but 
I  think  it  will  come  to  a  point  where  I’ll 
have  to  extend  myself  to  make  sure 
that  my  family  and  the  people  around 
me  enjoy  some  of  the  moments  we’ve 
missed  over  the  last  12  or  13  years. 
I’ve  entertained  and  enjoyed  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  long  time.  I’m  not  afraid  to 
go  back  to  a  normal  fife,  if  I  can.” 


Pop  Culture,  Making  ‘Hype’:  Tracking  Grunge  Rock  Phenomenon 

By  Ian  Spelling  energy.  But  no  one  should  look  at  the  film  as  a  puff  ported  to  be  Nirvana’s  first  five  of  the  grunge  anthem, 

College  Press  Service  piece  about  grunge  or  Seattle.”  “Smells  Like  Teen  Spirit.”  The  filmmakers  eventu- 

Indeed,  “Hype”  is  clearly  a  labor  of  love  that  evolved  ally  had  countless  feet  of  material  which  took  a  year 
Not  that  long  ago,  grunge  music  was  an  under-  over  a  long  period  of  tune.  Like  most  first- time  film-  to  edit  into  a  final  form.  You  never  knew  exactly 
ground  thing.  That  was  before  it  landed  mainstream  makers,  Pray  and  Helvey  struggled  to  raise  funding,  what  you  got  until  you  looked  at  it, ’’Pray  says  of  the 
playtime,  fueled  a  fashion  trend  and  helped  make  lived  off  credit  cards  and  struggled  to  get  some  of  the  editing  process.  “You’d  conduct  an  interview  that 
Seattle  a' hip  place  to  five.  bigger  names  in  grunge  to  participate  in  the  project,  seemed  totally  bad.  You’d  sit  and  think, ‘I’m  wast- 

Now  grunge  is  passe,  says  filmmaker  Doug  Pray,  “Early  on,  we  didn’t  have  Nirvana,  Soundgarden  or  ing  film  right  now,  which  is  too  bad,  because  this  guy 

who  directed  a  film  about  the  grunge  ^  ^  M  M  S<S?UL?  mtf^esjinS • 

music  phenomena  called  “Hype!”  fVV"  ""  "  ”  “  1  ^en,  later  in  the  depths  of  editing  hefi,  you  11 

‘The  timing  couldn’t  be  worse,  com  =  £  D  WATCH...  -  g°  b*ck  ^  that  interview  you  thought  was  a 

ing  out  in  1996  with  a  film  about  |  ^  ^  RniGlI.M  J  waste  and  find  what  you  need.  It  suddenly  comes 

something  that  was  hugely  popu-  L-  —  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =!  to  llfe  13  ^ 

lar  four  years  ago.  Therein  lies  the  ^ZZTop  Bassist  Dusty  Hill  uncoils  grooves  I  yfu-re  nai]inggwhile  you’re  doing  them,  but  they’re 

mmy  of  the  film, ^  ^^s  Pray^The  ac-  «Rhythmeerf>  that  shake  the  Earth  like  some  beast  I  not  usable  They  may  be  impossible  to  edit.” 

claimed  tlype.  tracKs  tne  e  |  RCA  emeiging  from  a  primordial  swamp,  J  Helvey  interrupts,  saying,  “What  was  interesting 

tfrrt  a  lone  wfrii Toffee  put  Seattle  I  by  College  Press  Service  then  Frank  Beard  gooses  the  sound  |  about  doing  the  interviews  was  that  these  guys 

on  the  map  ’’Therein  also  lies  why  .  After  several  less-than-perfect  Stabs  with  tight,  soulful  drumming,  and  Bil-  |  and  women  weren’t  stuffy^  Most  of  them  were 
I  would  strongly  urge  people  who  I  at  shaking  off  the  percolating  techno  ly  Gibbons  tops  it  with  snaky  guitar  I  very  funny  and  didnttake  thermelves  oreventhe 

think  the  timing  is  terrible  to  go  |  sheen  of’ “Sharp  Dressed  Man”  and  runs  that  get  downright  n  as  t^  j  ^took  the  musfc  so  seriously  was  so  absurd, 
see  the  film.  Its  really  about  the  I  getting  back  to  their  greasy,  gutbuck-  Those  who  know  the  Top  only  from  Journa]istecameinand  tried  to  define  the  grunge 
birth,  explosion  and  mass  con-  I  gt  ^  gTuys  fr  ZZ  Top  have  their  winking  ’80s  video  smashes  bet-  I  sound>  the  scene,  the  fashions.  It  was  a  big  joke, 
sumption  of  an  underground  cut-  B  struck  serious  paydirt,  terstrap  in.  These  self-proclaimed  bad  ■  That’s  what  the  movie’s  all  about.” 
ture.  We  could  ^  have  come  out  |  ..j^  .  ^  fag  ^  md  boys  from  Texas  are  bad  once  again,  I  Pray  and  Helvey  know  “Hype!”could  be  their 

ve^s  Stell  the  story  because  the  I  dirty-and  if  you’re  not  sure  whether  and  their  brand  of  raw,  bluesy  rock  has  |  foot  in  the  door  for  careers  in  Hollywood.  The  two 
SS&SSr ^four-year  pe-  Zsa  compliment,  you've  teen  n  e  v  e  r  s  o  u  „  d  e  d  b  e  „  e  r.  — 

Hod.  |  spending  too  much  time  with  Dave  I  ever>  is  a  bit  dowEL  the  road.  First,  Pray  and 

Over  lunch  at  an  Italian  restau-  -  Matthews.  |  Helvey  must  criss-cross  the  nation  in  their  effort 

rant  in  midtown  Manhattan,  Pray  H h  m m  m  ■“  hype  “Hype!” 

and  his  “Hype!”  partner  producer  „  b ad  Mudhoney,  “We’re  learning,  right  now,  first-hand,  a  lot  about 

Steven  Helvey,  do  their  bit  to  promote  Hype!  Both  P^^YouL  Fefiows  Sreamtog  Trees  and  otto  what  the  bands  in  the  movie  are  talking  about,” 
Pray  and  Helvey  come  “I  S  to  in  ere-  Helvey  says.  “We  made  a  film,  somehow  got  it  made, 

that  their  film  is  seeing  the  fight  of  day.  1  wa  gr  P  j  Wo  HiJn’t  havp  Wp  sot  it  seen  very  fortunately,  at  the  Sundance 

clarify  one  dung  Doug  just  said,"  Helve,  says,  "What  ahng  vtetbecMminwn, “  gg tors sS  Fito  FesSsSnly,  we're  meeting  all  these  in- 

would  be  absurd  is  if  we  came  out  now  with  a  movie  stars,  so  w  g  ,  ^  ,  «  DUllinfi  for  dustry  people  and  all  these  media  people.  Now,  the 

that  said  how  cool  grunge  is,  because  it  is  now  so  “Nice  to  meet  you  and  Good  luck.  I  m  pull.ng  lor  tostry and  we.re  /oinb  more  inter. 

overfthough  It  really  wasn't  If  you  look  aU Hype!'  Event^^d®“d  ^^iTthe  fito 

Krc^2rs^sa7p  and  scary and  we'“ see 

rftoe  iJSIe  towS*  Seattle  was  the  feus  of  all  the  Pray  and  Helvey  also  landed  footage  of  what's  pur-  what  it  leads  to. 
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ACROSS 
Underground 
growth 
Leading 
Prizefight 
Poker  stake 
Blend  together 
Too 

"I  —  man  with..." 
Window  sec¬ 
tions 

Lively  dance 
Grow 
Bring  back 
Section 
Regret 
Fight  against 
Able  to  read  and 
write 

State  of  turmoil 
Gave  up,  as 
territory 
Auction  action 
Ripped 
Talked  wildly 
Sharp  pain 
Printing 
measures 
Walking  sticks 
Stitch  loosely 
Go  without 
booze 
Great  strain 
Torrid 

Canvas  shelter 
Large  ape 
Greek  letter 
Allege 

Wed  secretly 
Grotto 

Kitchen  vessels 
Mature 
Reclines 
Coin  opening 
Fast  horse 
Makes  a  mis¬ 
take 
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DOWN 

1  Inclined  surface 

2  Outstanding 
thing 

3  —  Preminger 

4  Recipe  amount 

5  Electrical 
measure 

6  Valentine 
symbol 

45  Rely  (upon) 

47  Brave's  home 

48  Open  spaces 

49  Ellipse 

50  Gambling 
mecca 


7  Sea  bird 

8  Ripening  agent 

9  Left  high  and  dry 

10  Swap 

1 1  Bread  spread 

12  Consumer 

13  Painting  on 
metal 

21  Waive 
23  Took  court 
action 

26  Group  of  eight 

27  Call 

28  Analyze 
grammatically 

29  Even 

30  15th  of  March 

31  Lower  in  rank 

32  Adds  color 

33  Rims 

35  First  miracle  site 

38  Poisonous 
snakes 

39  Tiny  speck 

41  Chilly 

42  Breakfast  items 
44  Desire  for  drink 

51  Landed 

53  Den 

54  Finished 

55  Loch  —  monster 
58  Unclose,  to 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Francine  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision,  and  Ms.  Patricia  Carlisle,  EEO/AA  officer, 
facilitated  an  inservice  workshop,  “Diversity  Without  Adversity,”  for 
150  teachers  and  administrators  at  Portage  High  School,  Nov.  6.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  workshops  that  will  be  held  at  the  school  during 
the  1996-97  school  year. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins,  associate  professor  of  English,  is  the 
author  of  Herbert  s  Architectural  Temple:  A  Reconsideration”  in 
the  Fall  1996  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  College  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  also  was  an  invited  participant  in  a  Great  Books  Foun¬ 
dation  discussion  on  Hamlet,  Dec.  1,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  composition,  reviewed  Ladder  of  Years  by  Anne  Tyler  for 
the  “Bookmarks  at  Noon”  programs,  Nov.  21  and  22  at  the 
Westchester  Public  Library  in  Chesterton  and  Michigan  City 
Public  Library. 


Dr.  Barbara  Kane  Schneider,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
presented  at  and  chaired  a  round  table  discussion  entitled,  “What 
Teachers  Know  and  Want  to  Learn  about  Content  Area  Reading,” 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Reading  Association  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Nov.  2.  She  also  presented  a  paper, 
“Do  Stories  from  Our  Past  Make  Predictions  for  our  Future?”  at 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  national  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Nov.  21-26. 

Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  associate  professor  of  math¬ 
ematics,  attended  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Association  of  Two-Year  Colleges,  Nov.  14-17,  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  She  presided  at  a  session  on  “A  Menu-Driven  Developmen¬ 
tal  Mathematics  Laboratory.”  On  Nov.  21-24,  she  attended  the 
16th  annual  Lilly  Conference  on  College  Teaching  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of 
the  Letters  &  Languages  Section,  is  the  author  of  “Merit  Pay: 
Demerits  and  Alternatives,”  in  the  Fall  1996  issue  of  The  Depart¬ 
ment  Chair. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Tantatape  Brahmasrene,  associate  professor  of  economics 
and  member  of  the  PU/NC  Multicultural  Programming  Committee, 
presented  a  program  on  “Enchanting  Thailand:  A  Closer  Look  at 
the  Thai  Culture”  to  75  fifth  graders  at  the  Kingsbury  School, 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  on  Dec.  5,  as  part  of  their  Asian  Heritage  Week. 
The  program  included  preparing  Thai  food  with  students,  including 
Baked  Curry  Chicken  on  Skewers  (known  as  Chicken  Sa-Teh), 
Thai  Peanut  Sauce  (Sa-Teh  Sauce)  and  Spicy  Crispy. 


Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  results  of 
research  entitled:  “The  Effects  of  Magnetic  Water  Treatment  on 
Zebra  Mussels  in  an  Enclosed  System,”  Nov.  2 1 ,  to  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Environmental  Management,  Indianapolis. 


The  Student  Computer  Lab  (TECH  265) 
will  be  closed  Dec.  21  through  Jan.  12. 
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Good  lock  with  your  finals  and  well  see  you  next  semester! 
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Adrian  Cole 

-photo  by  Barry’s  Photogra- 


by  Rob  Norris  Adrian  Cole 


Adrian  Cole  is  19  years  old  and  is  a  third 
semester  biology  student  who  plans  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  medical  profession.  In  addition 
to  authoring  the  Government  Glimpse  section 
of  this  paper,  Adrian  enjoys  fishing,  playing 
the  trombone,  reading  and  just  plain  “hanging 
out.” 

Adrian  graduated  from  Chesterton  High 
School  and  he  resides  in  that  town  with  his 
m'om,  dad  and  16  year  old  sister.  When  asked 
why  he  joined  the  Student  Government,  Cole 
replied  “I  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  help  oth¬ 
er  people  and  change  things  on  this  campus  I 
didn’t  like.” 

Adrian  went  on  to  say  that  “PU/NC  students 
are  some  of  the  greatest  people  around,  they 


have  tremendous  heart  and  passion. 
The  only  frustrating  thing  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  campus  issues,  PU/NC  students  often 
seem  very  apathetic.”  If  Adrian  could  change 
one  thing  on  this  campus  he  said  he  would  “cut 
through  the  ‘red  tape’  around  here  when  help¬ 
ing  students  with  scholarships  and  student  in¬ 
volvement  activities.” 

Adrian  is  a  regular  face  on  campus  and  if  you 
haven’t  stopped  by  the  student  government  of¬ 
fice  to  meet  him,  you  really  need  to  do  it.  He  is 
a  dedicated  student  advocate  and  is  someone 
you  should  know! 

The  PU/NC  Student  Government  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  LSF  building,  room  132  or  you  can 
call  them  at  219-785-5200,  ext.  5330. 
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|  By  Rebecca  Berggren 


WESTVILLE  -  The  Purdue  University  North  Central 
Construction  Club  last  week  was  named  Outstand¬ 
ing  Student  Chapter  in  the  country  by  the  Home 
Builders  Institute,  the  educational  division  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  (NAHB).  The 
club  beat  more  than 
100  other  clubs  from 
colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  across  the 
country,  and  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  received 
a  plaque  and  cash 
award  at  the  NAHB 
Builders’  Show  in 
Houston,  Texas,  on 
Jan.  24. 

“We  were  really 
surprised,  but  we 
knew  we  had  a  lot  of 
activities  provided  in 
our  entry,”  said  club 
president  Sue  Kilgo¬ 
re,  an  architectural 
technology  major  at 
PU/NC.  She  attend¬ 
ed  the  convention 
along  with  14  club 
members  and  their 
sponsor,  Bill  Strenth, 
instructor  of  build¬ 
ing  construction  and 
contracting. 

Criteria  forjudging 
competitors,  which 
included  student 
chapters  of  two-and  four-year  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  were  based  on  four  areas  relating  to  the  number 
and  types  of  activities  each  chapter  provided.  These 
included  community,  campus,  chapter,  and  fundrais¬ 
ing  activities.  A  detailed  summary  of  each  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  NAHB  by  contestants. 

Last  year,  the  PU/NC  club  placed  second  in  the  na¬ 
tional  competition,  which  was  won  by  a  student  chap¬ 
ter  from  Texas  A  &  M  University.  Construction  Club 
members  also  have  done  well  in  the  Construction 
Management  Marathon,  a  home  design  competition 
sponsored  by  the  NAHB.  In  1995,  the  PU/NC  team 


took  first  place,  and  finished  second  in  1996.  This 
year’s  team  finished  well,  but  did  not  place  among  the 
top  three. 

Kilgore,  a  member  of  the  Construction  Club  for 
three  years,  said  there  are  currently  37  dues-paying 
members.  Most  are  working  toward  associate  de¬ 
grees  in  Building  Construction  Technology,  Architec- 

fiir-al  Technol- 


son. 


or  Civil 
^ineering 
:hnology. 
is  are  $15 
sar  for  the 
b,  which 
;ts  month- 
anyone 
)  is  inter- 
sd  in  any 
ise  of  the 
struction 
ustry  can 
ly  to  be  in 
Construc- 
i  Club,” 
jore  said, 
e  club 
isors  and 
icipates  in 
;ral  activi- 
,  seminars, 
events. 
Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  paid 
members  au¬ 
tomatically 
become  stu¬ 
dent  members 
of  two  professional  associations,  the  NAHB  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC). 
Students  are  welcome  to  attend  conferences,  conven¬ 
tions  and  seminars  sponsored  by  the  NAHB  and  AGC, 
giving  them  the  valuable  opportunity  to  interact  and 
network  with  professionals  in  their  respective  fields. 

Locally,  Construction  Club  members  are  associat¬ 
ed  with  both  the  Porter  and  Lake  County  Home 
Builders.  Students  are  welcome  to  attend  the  Home 
Builders’  meetings,  where  valuable  contacts  are  made 
with  professional  individuals,  Kilgore  said. 


PU/NC  Construction  Club  President  Sue  Kilgore  displays  the  first  place  winner’s  plaque. 

Top  left  to  right:  Chris  Lackey,  Mason  Rusk,  Ryan  Jackson..  Aaron  Johnson.  Tom  Little. 
Bottom  L  to  R:  Debbie  Crumpacker.  Sue  Kilgore.  Joe  White,  Sandy  Me  Daniel.  Melissa  Nel- 

-photo  by  Joy  Banyas 
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IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  THE 
SSS  TUTORING  TEAM  FOR  SPRING  '96 
SEE  PAM  IN  LSF  104  OR  CALL  EXT  5367. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Must  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  classes  at  PU/NC 

Must  have  completed  English  101  and  Math  111 

Must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0 

Must  have  earned  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  courses  you  tutor 

Must  have  lots  of  patience  and  a  kind  heart! 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  apply 
Tutors  needed  in  all  academic  areas 


Staff  and  Contributors 

Beth  Rudnick  Ruth  Martin 

Rebecca  Berggren  Cheri  Lundstrom 

Becky  Martin  Brian  Martin 

Cindy  Jackson 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  CoDe^  Press  Savice  (a  member  ofTribune  Media  Ser  vices), 
and  is  printed  by  Towndan  Enterprises  ofLaPoite,  Indiana. 


you  to.  know  that  we  i 
faculty  (LSF)  building  inQi 
room  132  or  at  785-5330.  We  would  also  like  to  inform 
you  that  this  semester  we  are  planning  another  Prime  Rib 
Dinner,  the  Honor’s  Convocation,  the  Part-Time  Instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  Year  Awards  and  the  revision  of  our  budget. 
Should  anyone  in  the  student  body  or  faculty  have  ques¬ 
tions,  please  get  in  touch  with  us.  Hope  your  semester  is 
a  successful  one! !  "™ 
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Purdue  North  Central  Accounting  Students  Offer  Free  Tax  Service 

WESTVILLE  —  Students  from  Purdue  University  North  Central  tax  and  accounting  classes 
and  other  PU/NC  volunteers  are  again  offering  free  assistance  to  the  public  in  preparing  federal  and 
state  income  tax  forms.  Help  will  be  available  from  1 2  noon  to  3  p.m.  on  all  Saturdays  from  Feb.  1 
through  Apr.  12,  except  Mar.  8.  The  service  will  be  in  Room  171  of  the  Technology  Building  on  the 
PU/NC  campus. 

This  is  the  ninth  year  that  PU/NC  has  participated  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service’s  Volun¬ 
teer  Tax  Assistance  (VITA)  program,  which  offers  free  filing  help  to  individuals  and  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  $25,000  or  less.  Income  must  come  from  wages,  salaries,  tips,  pensions,  ordinary 
interest,  dividends,  unemployment  compensation  or  Social  Security  benefits. 

Prof.  Thomas  Swihart,  who  coordinates  the  PU/NC  program,  said  the  student  VITA  volun¬ 
teers  are  prepared  to  help  with  basic  returns,  including  the  1040  with  Schedule  A/B,  1040A,  1040  EZ, 
and  the  Indiana  IT-40.  Itemized  deductions  can  be  included  if  other  qualifications  are  met,  as  can  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  principal  residence  or  basic  stock  and  bond  transactions. 

The  volunteer  tax  preparers  have  completed  at  least  30  hours  of  training  and  passed  the  IRS 
examinations  on  tax  rules  and  filing  procedures,  Swihart  said. 

The  sessions  will  be  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  with  no  reservations.  Taxpayers 
should  bring  all  tax-related  information  for  1996,  including  W-2s,  interest  income  statements,  and 
other  related  documents,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  1995  state  and  federal  tax  returns. 

1401  S.  US  421,WestvilIe,  Ind.  46391  •  (219)785-5200  •  872-0527  •  462-4197  •  Fax  (219)785-5447 
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Career  Exploration  Services 

For  students  in  need  of  Career  guidance  and  information,  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  office  provides  the  following  services: 

CAREER  TEST  BATTERY 

A  series  of  five  tests  relating  to  intelligence,  aptitude  in  verbal  and  math 
areas,  psychological  type,  career  interests  and  personality  profile.  ^These  results 
are  reviewed  by  either  Mr.  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students,  or  Ms.  Diana 
Marovich,  Academic  Advising  Coordinator. 

For  information  or  to  make  an  appointment  contagt  Linda  Rizer,  Secretary  to  the 
Dean  of  Students,  EXT.  5230,  Dean  of  Students  Office,  LSF  103. 

DISCOVER 

A  computer  based  career  information  system  designed  by  ACT  (American  College 
Testing  Program)  to  meet  career  and  educational  planning  needs.  For  information 
or  to  make  an  appointment  for  DISCOVER,  contact  Leigh  Fuller,  Academic  Advi¬ 
sor,  EXT.  5284,  Dean  of  Students  Office,  LSF  103 


HELP  WANTED 

*  Make  $200-$500  Weekly  * 
Mailing  phone  cards.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  more  information  send  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  Global  Communication, 
P.O.  Box  5679,  Hollywood,  FL  33083 


Campus  Trees  in  Winter  -Brian  Martin 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE: 

✓  Round  trip  scheduled  air  & 
commercial  charter  flights. 

✓  7  Night  Hotel  accommodations 

✓  Round  trip  transfers  between  airport  &  hotel 

✓  All  taxes,  Service  Charges  and  Gratuities 
(  Except  U.S.  and  Jamaican  departure  taxes  ). 

✓  Beach  &  Evening  Parties  hosted  by  Appleton  Rum! 
Red  Stripe  &  the  Jamaica  Tourist  Board 

✓  Discounted  or  Free  admission  to  Live  Reggae.  Nigh 
Clubs.  Restaurants,  Water  Sports  &  Day  Trips. 

✓  Complete  Activities  Program. 

✓  Professional  On-Site  Tour  Representatives. 


236  W  27th  St,  Ste  700 
New  York.  NY  10001-5906 
1-800-426-7710 


SEMESTER 

BREAK 

WORK! 

$10.25  TO  START 

1-6  week  program 

Apply  now  -  start  after  finals 

PT/FT  Flexible  Schedule 
jj  All  Majors  may  apply 

May  continue  in  summer 

1  Apply  at  nearest  location: 

f  South  Bend  (219)  282-23571 

l  Merrillville  (219)  769-2352  J 

FEW  pmi?  1WZQU€M 


Contact  John  at:  324-4667 
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Job  Market  Looking  Up  For  Graduating  Seniors 


By  Colleen  DeBaise 
College  Press  Service 


According  to  the  report,  the  most  sought-after 
grads  are  computer  science  majors,  computer  pro- 
^  ,  .  .  grammers,  systems  analysts,  computer  engineers, 

UN  Dan  Witalec,  a  senior  economics  major  marketing  and  sales  majors,  actuaries,  transportation 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  inter-  and  logistics  management  majors  and  electrical  engi- 

viewed  with  25  companies  this  fall  in  search  of  a  job  neers. 

in  finance  or  consulting.  _  _ 

It  lakes  up  a  lot  of  tunc  and  I've  re  ™ m  mm 

ally  worried  about  it,”  he  said,  of  job  ■  Estimated  Starting  Salaries 

hunting.  “I  ’ve  been  dissed  by  a  lot  of  ■  ^  N©w  College  Graduates  In  1996-97 
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companies  I  really  liked.  It’s  really 
stressful. 

But  already,  Witalec  has  received 
an  offer — and  it’s  only  December. 

I’m  thinking  about  it,  but  a  lot  of 
companies  don’t  even  come  [for 
campus  recruiting]  until  January  that 
I’m  interested  in,”  he  explains. 

Job  hunting  may  still  be  nerve- 
wracking,  but  much  has  changed 
since  the  early- ’90s  recession,  when 
graduating  seniors  banged  their  head 
against  the  wall  in  search  of  a  single 
job  prospect. 

In  fact,  the  Class  of  1997  can  look 
forward  to  the  friendliest  job  market 
in  years  and  higher  starting  salaries, 
a  new  survey  predicts. 

Overall,  employers  said  they  expect 
more  than  a  6  percent  increase  in  job 
opportunities,  said  Michigan  State 
University  in  its  annual  report,  “Re¬ 
cruiting  Trends.” 

“When  characterizing  the  overall 
job  market  for  new  college  graduates 
this  years,  employers  described  it  as 
stronger  than  a  year  ago,”  said 
Patrick  Scheetz,  director  of  MSU’s 
Collegiate  Employment  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  author  of  the  report. 

Starting  salaries,  on  average,  are 
likely  to  be  as  much  as  4  percent 
higher  than  last  year,  according  to 
508  employers  surveyed. 

Engineering  continues  to  top  the 
list  of  estimated  starting  salaries. 

Chemical  engineers  can  expect  the 
most,  or  $42,758,  for  their  first  year 
on  the  job,  closely  followed  by  me¬ 
chanical,  electrical  and  industrial  en¬ 
gineers. 

Charles  Sestok,  a  senior  physics  major  at  MIT,  is 
asking  for  a  salary  as  high  as  $45,000  as  he  inter¬ 
views  for  a  job  in  electrical  engineering,  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  or  finance. 

“I  looked  at  those  fields  because  there’s  a  market  for 
people  with  quantitative  and  analytical  skills — peo¬ 
ple  who  can  program  computers  and  solve  math 
problems,”  he  said. 


Academic  Majors 

Percent 

Estimated 

Bachelor’s  Degree  Graduates 

Change 

Starting  Salary 

Chemical  Engineering 

4.3% 

$42,758 

Mechanical  Engineering 

4.5% 

$39,852 

Electrical  Engineering 

4.0% 

$39,811 

Industrial  Engineering 

4.0% 

$37,732 

Computer  Science 

4.5% 

$36,964 

Packaging  Engineering 

4.0% 

$35,353 

Materials  and  Logistics  Mgt. 

4.0% 

$34,520 

Nursing 

4.0% 

$32,927 

Civil  Engineering 

4.0% 

$32,170 

Mathematics 

4.0% 

$32,055 

Physics 

4.0% 

$31,972 

Geology 

4.0% 

$31,606 

Chemistry 

4.0% 

$31,261 

Accounting 

4.0% 

$30,393 

Financial  Administration 

4.0% 

$30,054 

Marketing/Sales 

4.0% 

$28,658 

General  Business  Administration 

4.0% 

$28,506 

Agriculture 

3.5% 

$26,415 

Human  Resources  Management 

4.0% 

$26,024 

Retailing 

4.0% 

$25,856 

Education 

4.0% 

$25,742 

Communications 

4.0% 

$25,224 

Hotel,  Rest.  Inst.  Mgt. 

4.0% 

$25,176 

Advertising 

4.0% 

$24,757 

Social  Science 

4.0% 

$24,232 

Liberal  Arts/Arts  &  Letters 

3.5% 

$24,081 

Natural  Resources 

3.5% 

$22,950 

Human  Ecology/Home  Economics 

3.5% 

$22,916 

Telecommunications 

4.0% 

$22,447 

Journalism 

4.0% 

$22,102 

Averages  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Master’s  in  Business  Administration 

5.0% 

$47,153 

Master’s 

4.0% 

$39,841 

Ph.D. 

4.5% 

$45,458 

offered  to  fly  me  out  to  their  headquarters.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  notes  that  journalists 
can  expect  the  lowest  starting  salary — $22,102. 

“Oh,  wow,  I  think  that’s  kind  of  high,”  said  Melissa 
Sepos,  a  senior  journalism  major  at  University  of 
Missouri.  Sepos,  who  is  hunting  for  a  job  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  said  she 
isn’t  surprised  journalism  bot¬ 
toms  out  the  list.  “I  knew  all 
along  that  it  was  that  low,”  she 
said.  “I  think  it’s  more  of  a 
civic  duty  for  me.  This  is  what 
I’m  good  at.  Regardless  of  the 
pay,  I’m  happy  doing  it.” 

But  even  Sepos  turned  down 
a  recent  offer  for  an  $18,000-a- 
year  position.  “The  pay  doesn’t 
usually  bother  me,”  she  said. 
“But  I  need  at  least  $19,700. 
That’s  $13,000  after  taxes.  Af¬ 
ter  paying  all  my  bills,  it  leaves 
me  with  $280  left.” 

Other  fields  low  on  the  list  of 
starting  salaries  include 
telecommunications,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  natural  resources  and 
liberal  arts. 

I  The  report  also  noted  that 
college  grads  will  find  the  most 
job  opportunities  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  and  north  central  states. 

Overall,  “job  prospects  are 
very  good  in  all  regions  of  the 
country — better  in  some  than 
others,  but  good  throughout  the 
country,”  Scheetz  said. 

Economic  growth,  retire¬ 
ments  and  other  employee  de¬ 
partures  have  created  consider¬ 
able  job  opportunities  for  new 
grads,  he  said. 

Witalec,  of  MIT,  hopes  to 
wrap  up  his  job  search  in  early 
February  “so  I  can  enjoy  my 
last  term,”  he  said. 

He  advises  other  job  seekers  to 
“narrow  your  focus.  I  think  it’s 
good  to... figure  out  what  you 
want  to  do.” 

Sestok  said  he  often  tries  to 
beat  out  the  competition  by 


Also,  employers  are  searching  out  grads  with  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills  and  Internet  experience, 
the  report  noted. 

As  part  of  his  job  search  thus  far,  Sestok  has  inter¬ 
viewed  with  campus  recruiters,  met  with  MIT  alums 
and  checked  out  his  parents’  business  connections. 

“I  think  it’s  going  pretty  good,”  Sestok  said.  “I’ve 
had  a  lot  of  interviews.  A  couple  of  companies  have 


promptu  speaking  while  in  high  school. 

“Anything  unique  that  you’ve  done  will  really 
make  you  stand  out,”  he  said.  “I  think  you  need  to 
come  up  with  a  strategy  that  pinpoints  the  skills  you 
can  best  sell  to  the  company.  ” 


LAPORTE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

ONLINE 

DIAL  -  UP  and  look  for  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  references,  indexes,  free  events... 

All  you  need  is  a  computer,  a  modem 
and  a  library  card. 

The  service  is  available  24  hours  per 
day,  seven  days  a  week  except  for  9:00- 
10:00  pm  Monday  through  Thursday  and 
6:00  to  7:00  pm  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Call  324-6409  for  more  information. 


Special  Ed  Teachers  In  Demand 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind — Thousands  of  teaching  positions  remain  unfilled 
each  year  because  there’s  not  enough  college  grads  with  a  degree  in  special  ed¬ 
ucation. 

That’s  according  to  Purdue  University’s  School  of  Education,  which  estimates 
that  nearly  25,000  special  ed  positions  in  K-I2  each  year  are  vacant  or  filled  by 
teachers  who  are  not  fully  certified  in  special  education. 

‘There  always  are  vacancies  in  special  education,”  says  Mta  G.  Mason,  direc¬ 
tor  of  placement,  advising  and  recruiting  in  Purdue’s  School  of  Education. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  reported  that  for  1992-98,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  it  has  figures,  there  were  only  about  8,600  new  grad¬ 
uates  nationwide  who  earned  bachelor’s  degrees  in  special  education. 

Nationally,  starting  salaries  for  undergraduates  who  have  degrees  in  special 
education  average  $21,923,  while  someone  with  a  master’s  degree  and  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  special  education  can  start  at  $23,956. 

Despite  the  large  demand  for  special -ed  teachers,  however,  their  starting 
salaries  are  the  same  as  other  classroom  teachers  because  teacher  unions  and 
school  districts  set  the  scale,  Mason  said. 

When  a  school  can’t  find  someone  specifically  trained  in  special  education,  it 
can  hire  people  with  limited  licenses,  Mason  said.  The  license  permits  a  teacher 
with  expertise  in  another  area,  such  as  elementary  education,  to  teach  special 
education  for  a  limited  time 

Margo  Mastropieri,  professor  erf  special  education  at  Purdue,  says  approxi¬ 
mately  12  percent  erf  all  students  ages  6-21  have  a  disability  classified  from  mild 
to  severe.  Mild  encompasses  those  with  specific  learning  disabilities;  severe  in¬ 
cludes  children  with  physical  disabilities  as  well  as  those  who  are  developmen- 
tally  delayed.  Special  ed  students  also  might  have  sensory  disabilities,  such  as 
blindness  or  deafness. 

“Special  education  teachers  need  to  be  familiar  with  characteristics  of  these 
students,  be  capable  erf  adapting  instruction  for  students  with  disabilities,  and 
be  able  to  manage  classroom  behavior  of  such  students,”  Mastropieri  said. 
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By  College  Press  Station 
COLLEGE  STATION, 

Texas — A  Texas  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity  fraternity  has  been 
indicted  on  criminal  hazing 
charges  after  a  pledge  lost  a 
testicle  because  of  a 
“wedgie.” 

In  October,  the  Kappa  Al¬ 
pha  fraternity  pledge  was 
lifted  off  his  feet  by  the 
waistband  of  his  underwear, 
which  caused  damage  to  his 
testicle,  said  Jean  Zdziarski, 
assistant  director  of  student 
life  at  Texas  A&M.  “Because 
of  that,  doctors  had  to  re¬ 
move  his  testicle,”  he  said. 


The  fraternity,  which  was 
suspended  by  the  university 
until  August  1999,  was 
charged  with  organizational 
hazing,  and  could  be  fined 
up  to  $10,000  or  more  de¬ 
pending  on  the  extent  of  the 
injury. 

A  fraternity  member  was 
charged  with  individual  haz¬ 
ing  and  could  face  up  to  a 
year  in  jail  and  a  $5,000 
fine. 

The  student  withdrew  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fall 
semester  for  medical  rea¬ 
sons  but  plans  to  return  in 
the  spring,  the  university 
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With  the  release  of  the  star  wars  movies  I’ve  recently 
had  to  reevaluate  certain  science  fiction  loyalties  I  have. 
Therefore  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  Star  Trek  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  Star  Wars.  Put  the  guns  down! ! !  OK,  OK, 
maybe  not  the  movies,  but  definitely  the  space  ships.  I’ll  be  the  first' to  ad¬ 
mit  some  of  the  story  lines  of  the  Star  Trek  movies  weren’t  necessarily  all 
that  great.  Star  Wars  is  clearly  on  the  top  of  the  writing  game.  But,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  the  science  of  the  future  is  far  superior  in  Star 
Trek  then  in  Star  Wars. 

« »  -  *»•<. <■*■*  wUh  the sizeofaStar  dIs,^ ST Zl  flZZ K&KS " 

megawatts  of  energy.  The  enterpr.se  also  has  three  photon  torpedo  launchers  which  can  launch  ten  torpedoes  at  a  time  P 

TIE  finhrm  aT  .eS“0yer: on  the  otherhan<l. has  a  vanct-v  01  weapons:  60  heavy  Turbolasers,  60  Ion  Cannons  and  6  squadron  of  various  types  of 
TIE  fighters.  A  turbo  laser  is,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from  several  Star  Wars  books  I  own,  is  a  cross  between  a  Laser  and  a  rapid  fire  machine  gun  An 

has  tho^ev^stardestroyere'omgunned/As  welfh  shouldbe^  ^  ,h“  ^  ^  “  °"e  taMual  ^  emitter  the  Enterprise  clearly 

N0W  I  do  think  that  the  Death  Star  has  no  equivalent  in  the  Star  Trek  universe,  except  maybe  the  Borg.  I’d  love  to  see  those  giant  cubes  getting 
blasted  apart  by  that  evil  floating  space  station.  (Neat  little  cross  over  idea.)  It  would  never  happen  of  course.  Because  every  one  know  that  the  Itar 
Wars  stones  happened  a  long  time  ago,  m  a  galaxy  far  far  away.  And  Star  Trek  happens  about  300  or  400  years  in  the  future  in  this  galaxy.  But  still  I 
wonder  if  there  s  a  video  game  m  it.  Star  Wars  vs  Star  Trek.  It’d  be  interesting  to  say  the  least. 


O.K.,  I’m  not 

going  to  go  into 
specific  detail  on 
why  Star  Wars  is 
better  than  Star  Trek,  it  just  is.  I’m 
not  as  anal  as  Brian  when  it  comes 
to  this  subject.  Honestly,  the  boy 
frightens  me.  Now  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  you  reading  this  column  are 
wondering  why  we’ve  decided  to 
write  about  this,  well...  fluff.  Truth¬ 
fully,  our  brains  are  fried  from  the 
holidays  and  the  new  semester,  you 
readers  will  probably  get  more  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  next  issue. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Star  Wars 
opens  on  the  big  screen  Friday  Jan. 
31  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  20 
years.  To  me,  that’s  a  big  deal. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  I’ve 
loved  Star  Wars.  It’s  everything  a 


movie  should  be.  It’s  pure  fantasy 

and  pure  entertainment.  Who 
among  us  in  our  twenties  has  not 
pretended  to  swing  a  lightsaber? 
Come  on  girls,  you  know  that  you 
begged  your  mom  to  put  your  hair 
in  Princess  Leia  doughnuts  when 
you  were  little.  Hell,  I  had  Princess 
Leia  Underroos.  All  little  girls 
wanted  to  be  Princess  Leia  and  all 
little  boys  wanted  to  be  either  Luke 
Skywalker  or  Han  Solo.  That  is,  all 
little  boys  with  the  exception  of 
Brian,  who  always  wanted  to  be 
.Chewbacca. 

Star  Wars  was  the  safest  adven¬ 
ture  that  a  five  year  old  could  expe¬ 
rience  safely.  It’s  set  in  space,  the 
heroes  are  fighting  aliens,  it  didn’t 
affect  us,  we  could  just  enjoy  it.  I 
remember  when  I  was  little  playing 


Star  Wars  with  the  rest  of  the  kids 

on  my  block.  We  would  pretend  to 
have  lightsabers,  even  the  girls,  and 
proceeded  to  occupy  ourselves  for 
hours  on  end  fighting  the  evil  Em¬ 
pire:  We  rebels  would  always  de¬ 
feat  the  horrific  Darth  Vadar  (my 
next  door  neighbor’s  little  brother) 
and  come  out  victorious.  Oh,  it  was 
a  grand  time  in  life.  There  were  no 
grey  areas,  only  good  and  evil.  It 
was  clear  cut  back  then,  maybe 
that’s  why  we  loved  it  so  much.  We 
always  knew  who  to  root  for,  and 
the  good  guys  always  won...  it  was 
Utopia. 

And  now,  after  twenty  long  await¬ 
ed  years,  it’s  going  to  be  back 
where  it  belongs,  back  where  it  was 
meant  to  be,  on  the  BIG  SCREEN!! 
Joy!!  But  the  question  is,  with  all 


of  the  revisions  that  have  been 
made,  the  adding  of  additional 
scenes,  and  sharper  graphics,  will 
the  magic  be  lost?  Will  it  have  the 
same  sparkle  as  it  did  the  first  time 
we  all  watched  it?  Or  has  it  been 
on  TBS  too  many  times?  Is  George 
Lucas  re-releasing  it  just  to  make 
money?  Well  of  course  he  is  and 
make  money  he  will.  But  all  of  this 
is  O.K.  You  know  why?  Because 
Star  Wars  will  never  lose  it’s  magic 
to  the  people  who  really  love  it,  the 
people  who  grew  up  with  it.  We  die 
hard  fans  will  never  lose  our  faith  in 
the  Force,  it  will  exist  in  our  hearts 
forever.  So  I  leave  you  with  one 
thought  and  one  wish... 

“May  the  Force  be  with  you,  Al¬ 
ways.” 


By  Colleen  DeBaise 
College  Press  Service 

"Luke,"  invokes  Darth  Voder,  in  an  omi¬ 
nously  raspy  voice.  “I... am. ..your.. .father!" 
That  was  the  sensational  conclusion  of 
"Return  of  the  Jedi,"  the  last  installment  of 
the  "Star  Wars"  trilogy  in  which  dizzying  vi¬ 
suals  left  movie-goers  feeling  like  they'd 
been  hit  by  a  dark  star. 

But  would  the  trilogy,  to  be  re-released 
Jan.  31  with  digitally  remastered  effects, 
pack  as  much  punch  if  Darth  Vader  had 
been  named,  say,  "Jean-Luc"?  Of  if  the 
lovely  Princess  Leia  answered  to  the 
Greek-goddess-like  "Xena"? 

Filmmaker  George  Lucas  recently  told 
The  New  York  Times  just  where  on  earth  he 
came  up  with  the  catchy  names  that 
launched  a  thousand  action  figures. 

As  it  turns  out,  names  such  as  "Luke  Sky- 
walker"  and  "Hans  Solo"  did  come  from 
earth.  Lucas  said  he  borrowed  from  a  mix 
of  literary,  cultural  and  linguistic  sources  to 
devise  the  memorable  names. 

"I  wanted  to  stay  away  from  the  kind  of 


science  fiction  names  like  Zenon  and  Zor- 
ba,"  he  told  the  Times.  "They  had  to  sound 
indigenous  and  have  consistency  be¬ 
tween  their  names  and  their  culture." 
That's  he  why  he  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  to  come  up  with  Darth  Vader, 
which  roughly  translates  into  "Dark  Fa¬ 
ther."  Voder's  original  name  is  Anakin  Sky- 
walker— "Anakin"  is  a  variation  on  the 
race  of  giants  in  Genesis,  while  "Skywalk¬ 
er  "  is  a  take  on  Loki,  the  Norse  god  of  fire 
and  mischief. 

‘Luke  Skywalker's  name  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  "leukos"  or  light.  Also,  the 
biblical  Luke  was  a  gentile  who  convert¬ 
ed  to  Christianity  and  became  an  apos¬ 
tle.  That  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
young  man  who  discovers  "The  Force." 
The  name  Han  Solo  stems  from  two 
sources:  "Han"  is  the  archaic  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  common  boy's  name,  John, 
while  "Solo"  is  borrowed  from  the  char¬ 
acter  Napoleon  Solo  in  "The  Man  from 
U.N.C.L.E."  A  character  named  Napoleon 
Solo  also  appeared  in  the  James  Bond 
novel,  "Goldfinger." 


Princess  Leia's  name  evokes  the  charac¬ 
ter  Princess  Dejah  Tharis  in  Edgar  Rice  Bur¬ 
roughs'  "John  Carter  of  Mars"  tales,  and 
also  Lady  Galadriel  of  Lothlorien  in  J.R.R. 
Tolkien's  "Lord  of  the  Rings."  The  braids 
that  look  like  earmuffs  are  all  hers,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  loveable  robot  R2-D2  got  his  name 
from  a  sound  editor's  shorthand  for  "Reel 
Two,  Dialogue  Two"  during  the  making  of 
another  Lucas  flick,  "American  Grafitti." 
Obi-Wan  Kenobi,  the  Jedi  knight,  got  his 
name  from  the  Japanese  word  "obi," 
which  is  a  sash  used  to  tie  a  kimono.  The 
sash,  or  belt,  is  thought  to  be  connected 
to  Obi-Wan  Kenobi's  status  as  martial-arts 
master. 

Also,  the  desert  scenes  in  "Star  Films" 
were  filmed  in  Tataouine,  Tunisia.  Luke's 
home  planet,  of  course,  is  "Tatooine." 

By  the  way,  Lucas  had  a  rambunctious 
pet  dog  named  "Indiana,"  who  later  lent 
his  name  to  the  filmmaker's  "Indiana 
Jones"  series, 
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WHY  DOES  MATH  CLASS  GO  SO  FAST? 


by:  Linda  Duttlinger,  Ph.D. 

Section  Chair  for  Developmental  Studies  (and  GNC  063  Basic  Math 
instructor) 


“Why  does  math  class  go  so  fast?”  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  by  all  beginning  college  math  students.  Correction. 
That  question  is  the  most  frequently  yelled,  wailed,  hollered,  im¬ 
plored,  and  offered  as  an  excuse  by  college  math  students.  “I  know 
I  could  do  better  in  that  class  if  we  just  didn’t  go  so  fast!” 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  reason  WHY  and  there  are  some  things 
a  student  can  do  to  help  the  situation.  First,  the  why. 

WHY? 


College  math  students  have  one  thing  in  common  high  school  math 
classes.  Everyone  had  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  math  and  most 
students  had  a  good  deal  more.  This  background  is  what  you  re¬ 
member  about  math  class.  It  went  at  a  certain  pace  that  you  found 
comfortable  and,  naturally,,  expected  your  CQllege  math  class  to 
progress  the  same  way.  Well,  as  you  have  found  out,  college  doesn’t 
work  that  way.  The  following  chart  shows  why. 


Location 

Pages  to 
cover 

Hours  per 
week 

Weeks  per 
course 

Hours  of 
Instruction 

High  school 

300 

5 

36 

180 

College  courses 

GNC  064 

300 

5 

16 

80 

MA  111  or  153  300 

3 

16 

48 

College 

summer 

300 

6 

8 

48 

If  we  assume  that  the  books  all  have  300  pages,  then  there  is  a  big 
!  difference  between  high  school  and  college  instruction.  High  schools 
[  use  an  eighteen  week  semester  for  a  two  semester  course  and  col- 
1  leges  use  a  one  semester  course  for  sixteen  weeks.  The  difference  is 
I  the  pace.  Yes,  college  math  classes  DO  go  faster  than  the  previous 
1  experience  of  most  students.  So,  what  can  you  do  about  it? 

I  STUDY  TIPS  FOR  THE  FASTER  PACED  CLASSES 

1.  Prior  to  class,  do  four  things 

A.  Read  the  chapter  and  the  material  to  be  covered. 

B.  Work  the  examples  that  are  given  in  the  text. 

C.  Know  the  vocabulary  words  that  are  new  to  you. 

\  D.  At  least  try  a  few  of  the  homework  problems. 

*  This  strategy  means  that  when  you  come  to  class,  you  already  have 


a  good  idea  what  the  topic  is,  know  the  new  words  and  have  worked 
through  the  main  examples.  Now,  you  are  ready  for  class! 

2.  During  class,  do  these  three  things 

A.  Write  down  everything  the  instructor  puts  on  the  board. 

B.  Pay  full  attention!  Note  page  numbers  that  are  given. 

C.  Invent  your  own  “lost  me!”  sign.  A  question  mark  in  a 
circle  is  a  good  one  and  put  it  in  your  notes  when  you  become  con¬ 
fused.  This  happens  to  everyone  and  the  important  thing  is  to  KEEP 
WRITING!  If  anything,  make  your  notes  even  more  detailed.  But, 
note  where  you  got  stumped.  Now  you  can  go  back  and  figure  it  out 
later.  These  activities  will  help  you  study  later  and  make  your 
notes  more  valuable  than  just  scratch  paper.  Another  written  signal 
is  a  capital  “T”  in  a  circle.  This  means  ‘Test  question”  idea.  Many 
instructors  give  clues,  hints  and  outright  tell  students  what  is  on  a 
test.  Take  advantage  of  this  and  mark  it  in  your  notes. 

3.  After  class,  do  these  three  things 

A.  Study  math  as  soon  as  possible  after  class  and  definitely 
before  you  go  to  sleep.  Even  if  all  you  can  do  is  a  fast  review  of 
your  notes  before  your  head  hits  the  pillow,  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

B.  Do  every  single  homework  problem  and  MORE  if  pos 
sible!  Since  math  is  sequential,  knowing  something  very  well  now 
will  help  you  with  topics  later  in  the  semester.  Overlearning  is  not 
only  a  good  idea,  it  is  vital  to  students  who  know  that  there  are  more 
math  classes  in  their  futures. 

C.  To  prepare  for  a  test,  write  a  sample  test  of  your  own. 

Take  a  selection  of  problems  from  each  part  of  your  material  and  write 
your  own  test.  Practice  taking  it  a  few  times.  This  is  especially  help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  trouble  taking  math  tests.  Familiarity  and  practice 
can  help. 

PEOPLE  TYPE  OF  HELP 

Students  like  to  think  that  other  people  are  the  answer  to  their  math 
problems.  Tutors  and  study  groups  can  only  do  so  much.  You  need 
to  be  fully  prepared  for  both.  Come  with  your  material  ready  to  use, 
your  questions  written  out  and  know  what  specific  topics  need  help 
and  then  you  are  ready.  Unfortunately,  students  show  up  for  a  tu¬ 
tor  the  day  before  a  test,  totally  unprepared  and  whining  that  they 
don’t  understand  any  of  this  stuff  because  math  class  goes  too  fast. 

College  math  classes  DO  go  faster  than  high  school  classes.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  students  can  do  to  help  with  the  pace 
problem.  A  little  planning  and  preparation  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
master  the  material  and  do  well  in  math  class. 


FITNESS  CENTER 
SPRING  SEMESTER  HOURS 


Monday  -  Thursday 
7  am  -  9  am 
1 0  am  -  2  pm 
*  3  pm  -  6  pm 

Friday 
7  am  -  9  am 
1 0  am  -  2  pm 

Contact  tiie  Paul  D.  Gillikin,  Director  of  Student  Activities/Athletics, 
in  Dean  of  Students  Office  (LSF  103)  if  you  have  any  questions. 


New  Sitter  Service  Rules  & 


The  Sitter  Service  regulations  and  handbook  were  revised  in 
January  of  this  year.  Some  changes  that  affect  users  of  the 
Sitter  Service  are  as  follows: 

•  The  Sitter  Service  now  serves  children  ages  2 
(toilet  training  still  required)  through  age  9. 

•  The  Sitter  Service  now  serves  children  of  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  members  exclusively.  The  Sitter 
Service  is  not  able  to  extend  this  service  to  others, 
such  as  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  etc 

•  Submission  of  a  revised  application  is  required 
prior  to  using  the  service. 

It  is  important  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  revised 
handbook  as  there  are  other  changes.  The  revised 
application  and  handbook  are  available  in  the  Sitter  Service 
and  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  contact  Marcia  Shurr  in  the  Sitter  Service,  extension 
5242. 
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By  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Director 

of  Student  Support  Services 

The  name  TRIO  refers  to  the 
Federal  TRIO  Programs  autho¬ 
rized  by  Congress  in  Title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  They  are 
commonly  thought  of  as  ‘com¬ 
panion  programs’  to  federal  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  There  are  five  or 
seven  Federal  TRIO  programs 
depending  on  whether  we  count 
the  three  Upward  Bound  pro¬ 
grams  as  one  or  three:  Student 
Support  Services,  Educational 
Talent  Search,  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Centers,  the  Ronald  E. 
McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program,  Upward 
Bound,  Veteran’s  Upward 
Bound  and  Math/Science  Up¬ 
ward  Bound. 

The  question  most  people  im¬ 
mediately  have  is  if  there  are 
seven  programs,  why  is  it  called 
TRIO?  Granted,  it  is  quite  logi¬ 
cal  that  one  would  assume  that 
TRIO  stood  for  three  and  not 
seven.  And,  they  would  be 
right.  The  name  TRIO  actually 
goes  back  to  the  1960’s  when 
there  were  just  three  programs: 
Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search 
and  Student  Support  Services. 
These  original  three  programs 
tfere  informally,  by  those  work¬ 
ing  in  the  programs,  called  the 
TRIO  programs.  The  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  called  them,  originally, 
something  like  the  Special  Pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Disadvantaged. 
Over  the  years  as  programs  were 
added  to  the  group,  the  name 
TRIO  continued  to  persist  as  an 
informal  reference.  Finally,  in 
the  Reauthorization  of  the  High¬ 
er  Education  Act  of  1990,  the 
name  was  changed  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  became  formally  known 
as  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs! 
An  excellent  example  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  ‘people.’ 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Associations 
(NCEOA),  a  non  profit  organi¬ 
zation,  established  in  1981,  ded¬ 
icated  to  furthering  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Caribbean  and  Pacific  Islands, 


has  encouraged  the  use  of  TRIO 

as  an  easily  recognizable  um¬ 
brella  name  for  the  programs. 

All  TRIO  programs  share  a  sin¬ 
gular  purpose  of  helping  stu¬ 
dents  to  overcome  class,  social, 
academic  and  cultural  barriers  to 
higher  education.  The  programs 
collectively  span  the  ages  from 
1 1  to  the  oldest  of  adults  with 
the  majority  begin  between  ages 
1 1  and  27.  Program  criteria  in¬ 
clude  low  income,  first  genera¬ 
tion  college  student  criteria,  and 
for  Student  Support  Services, 
students  with  disabilities. 

TRIO  is  for  many  Americans 
synonymous  with  educational 
opportunity.  It  holds  the 
promise  of  education  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  individuals  who  have 
potential  and  dreams  but  are  un¬ 
certain  how  to  make  those 
dreams  come  true.  It  has,  in  the 
past  32  years,  come  to  stand  for 
some  very  special  people  who 
have  quietly  and  steadily  led  a 
revolution  and  opened  the  doors 
to  higher  education  for  low  in¬ 
come  students  whose  parents 
have  never  attended  college.  It 
has  never  been  an  easy  path  to 
follow,  but  today  the  TRIO 
community  stands  tall  and 
proud. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes 
those  who  have  worked  within 
the  TRIO  community  have  been 
all  too  quiet  about  the  programs, 
the  accomplishments  and  the 
students  who  have  benefited  by 
these  amazingly  creative  and  re¬ 
silient  programs.  It  is  estimated 
that  since  the  inception  of  the 
first  Upward  Bound  program  in 
1965  TRIO  programs  have  been 
instrumental  in  assisting  over 
two  million  students  to  graduate 
from  college!  Students  in  the 
Upward  Bound  programs  are 
four  times  more  likely  to  earn  an 
undergraduate  degree  than  those 
students  from  similar  back¬ 
grounds  who  did  not  participate 
in  TRIO.  Students  in  the  TRIO 
Student  Support  Services  pro¬ 
gram  are  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  remain  in  college  than 
those  students  from  similar 
backgrounds  who  did  not  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  program. 

Approximately  1,900  TRIO 
programs,  located  on  1 ,200  col¬ 


leges,  universities,  community 
colleges  and  agencies  currently 
serve  in  the  neighborhood  of 
700,000  Americans  from  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  under  $24,000 
where  neither  parent  graduated 
from  college.  Forty-two  percent 
of  TRIO  students  are  White, 
35%  are  African-American, 

15%  are  Hispanic,  4%  are  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  and  4%  are 
Asian.  Sixteen  thousand  TRIO 
students  have  disabilities.  They 
provide  assistance  in  choosing  a 
college;  tutoring;  personal  and 
financial  counseling;  career 
counseling;  assistance  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  college;  workplace  and 
college  visits;  special  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  study  skills, 
and  mathematics;  assistance  in 
applying  for  financial  aid;  aca¬ 
demic  assistance  in  high  school 
or  assistance  to  re-enter  high 
school. 

At  Purdue  University  North 
Central  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
the  host  to  two  TRIO  programs: 
Student  Support  Services  and  an 
Educational  Talent  Search  Pro¬ 
gram,  Success  Through  Educa¬ 
tion.  Student  Support  Services 
is  funded  to  provide  an  array  of 
services  to  195  low  income,  first 
generation  college  students  and 
students  with  disabilities  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  remaining  in  college 
and  graduating.  Students  must 
be  enrolled  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central  or  eligible  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  next  session  to 
participate. 

Nationally  there  are  707  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  programs. 
The  PU/NC  Educational  Talent 
Search  Program,  Success 
Through  Education,  is  an  early 
intervention  program  which  is 
funded  to  provide  services  to 
700  young  people  in  grades  six 
through  twelve,  in  addition  to 
adults,  to  assist  them  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  college  and  in  the  col¬ 
lege  application  process.  Na¬ 
tionally  there  are  319  Talent 
Search  programs.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  about  Student  Support 
Services  contact  Patricia  A. 
Carlisle.  For  more  information 
about  the  Educational  Talent 
Search  Program,  contact  Debo¬ 
rah  Birch.  _ 


By  Cheri  Lundstrom 

I  watched  the  Super  Bowl.  That  in  itself  would  shock 
anyone  who  really  knows  me  because  I  can  hardly  sit 
through  a  sporting  event  when  my  own  kid  is  playing. 
What  tweaked  my  interest  was  the  thought  of  commer¬ 
cials  going  for  $40,000.00  per  second.  I  had  to  see  these 
commercials!  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  worth  watch¬ 
ing  the  game  for.  I’ve  since  heard  that  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorites  was  pulled  as  too  controversial.  The  Holiday  Inn 
paid  a  bundle  to  announce  that  they  were  spending  an 
even  larger  bundle  to  remodel.  Certain  minority  groups, 
however,  found  it  offending.  Then  there  was  Com¬ 
puServe  making  fun  of  AOL  for  their  busy  signals  with 
their  new  phone  number  1-888-NOT-BUSY.  What  I 
found  fascinating  about  the  various  commercials  was  that 
they  led  you  on  as  you  tried  to  figure  out  what  it  was  they 
were  advertising. 

Most  of  them  were  quite  humorous.  I  did  not  find  the 
Little  Penny  Nike  commercial  funny,  but  then  I  don’t  find 
Nike  funny.  Here  is  a  company  that  allegedly  employs 
slave  labor  and  can  make  and  ship  the  shoes  here  for  un¬ 
der  $12.00  a  pair.  Then  it  spends  billions  persuading  you 
to  lay  out  big  bucks  because  they  paid  some  athlete  to 
wear  free  shoes  and  say  that  they’re  great.  Don’t  get  me  - 
wrong,  if  anyone  paid  me  $40,000,000  to  wear  the  shoes 
and  say  they’re  great,  I’d  do  it  tomorrow.  The  point  is 
that  the  shoes  are  still  the  same  regardless  of  who  endors¬ 
es  them.  And  they  still  wouldn’t  be  worth  what  they 
charge  for  them. 

Pepsi,  as  usual,  was  witty  especially  if  they  do  teach 
those  bears  to  do  the  Macarena.  As  a  recovering  Pepsi- 


holic  I  was  a  bit  unnerved  at  the  thought  of  sharing  my 
Pepsi  with  many  furry  creatures  as  well  as  fighting  off  the 
kids.  I’ve  always  kept  my  pop  in  the  trunk  to  keep  it  safe 
from  the  raccoons  at  the  Dunes  but  now  they  tell  me  the 
cows  and  grizzlies  are  after  it  too.  I’m  still  looking  for  an 
outlet  for  the  new  Pepsi  Club  to  keep  my  hoard  safe. 

Miss  Piggy  did  an  admirable  job  for  Frito-Lay.  Bud- 
weiser  was,  as  always,  enjoyable  and  I  found  Bob  Dole’s 
Visa  commercial  better  than  Daffy  Duck’s.  None  of  the 
car  commercials  were  particularly  memorable  and  I  found 
the  Dirt  Devil  spot  with  Fred  Astaire  somewhat  crass. 
Tostitos,  Hitachi,  M&M's  and  AT&T  were  not  great  in 
spite  of  the  big  names.  Also  on  my  list  of  barely  average 
was  the  half-time  show.  With  all  that  equipment  and  so 
called  talent,  the  least  they  could  have  done  is  a  decent 
job  of  lip  synching. 

I  did  learn  a  lot  about  football  during  the  game  too.  I 
thought  the  only  special  player  on  the  team  was  the  kick¬ 
er.  I  found  out  that  the  guy  who  runs  the  ball  back  only 
runs  the  ball  back  on  the  Packer  team.  He  was  little  and 
he  was  fast,  but  with  all  those  big  guys  after  him  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  fast.  His  99  yard  return  touch  down  certainly 
earned  him  the  MVP  award.  I  also  found  out  why  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  will  always  be  the  Green  Bay  Pack¬ 
ers.  They  are  owned  by  the  city  instead  of  an  owner. 
Someone  said  that  they  sold  shares  for  something  like 
$2,000,  and  once  again  they  are  proud  owners  of  a  Cham¬ 
pion  team.  How  about  them  Packers  anyhow? 
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ELIGIBILITY 


All  students  who  enrolled  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  fall  1996  semesters  or  who  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  spring  1997  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  are  eligible  to  submit  writing 
emries  to  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Writing  Awards  Competition. 

ENTRIES 

Each  entry  must  be  designated  as  being  in  one  of  the  following  CLASSES  (Maximum  number 
of  emries:  two  entries  per  CLASS): 

CLASS  1  (English  Composition-Non-Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  wrinen  in  English  Composition  100,  101,  102. 
or  103  that  does  not  require  research  or  the  use  of  secondary 
sources.  Maximum  length:  1.500  words. 

CLASS  2  (Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  wrinen  for  any  university  course  that  requires 
research  or  the  use  of  secondary  sources. 

Maximum  length:  3,500  words. 

CLASS  3  (The  Personal  Essay) 

Entry  is  an  essay  not  written  for  a  course 
Maximum  length:  3,000  words. 


CLASS  4  (Poetry) 


Entry  is  a  poem.  Maximum  length:  1500  words. 


CLASS  5  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  6  (The  John  J.  Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award) 

Entry  is  a  critical  or  scholarly  essay  on  a  literary  subject. 
Maximum  length:  5000  words. 

PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Three  copies  must  be  submitted  on  white  g  1/2*  x  11*  paper  Each  entry  must  be  labeled 
CLASS  1,  CLASS  2,  CLASS  3,  CLASS  4,  CLASS  5,  or  CLASS  6  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  plain  piece  of  covering  paper  bearing  the  entrant's  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and 
social  security  number.  This  paper  will  be  removed  before  the  judging. 

In  the  case  of  assigned  writing,  the  manuscript  must  be  a  clean  copy,  all  corrections  having  been 
made  before  submission  to  the  contest. 

SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Entries  may  be  submined  to  any  member  of  the  English  Department  faculty  or  to  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Secretary,  LSF  Room  68. 

DEADLINE 

12:00  noon,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1997.  No  late  submissions  may  be  accepted. 
JUDGING  COMMITTER 

Members  of  the  Letters  and  Languages  faculty  and  currently  enrolled  students  will  comprise  the 
Judging  Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  Judging  Comminee  will  independently  judge  the  entries;  each  entry  will  be 
judged  anonymously  according  to  its  merit  as  a  specimen  of  unusual  competence  and  rhetorical 
excellence. 

PRIZES 

The  authors  of  the  entries  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  CLASSES  1  through  S  will 
receive  cash  awards  donated  by  the  Goliards  in  the  amounts  of  $25,  $13,  and  $10  respectively. 

THE  JOHN  J  PAPPAS  UTERARY  ESSAY  AWARD,  CLASS  6,  will  be  a  single,  first-place 
prize  in  the  amount  of  $75.00. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD  PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  folklore  or  literary 
censorship,  or  for  the  best  humorous  essay. 

THE  CAROL  D'ALOISIO  PRIZE  is  awarded  for  the  best  poem. 

Judges  reserve  the  right  to  designate  No  Prize  in  any  category. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CASH-AWARD- WINNING  ENTRIES 

All  cash-award-winning  entries  will  appear  in  this  year's  issue  of  Portals.  PU/NC's  student 
literary  magazine.  As  space  will  permit,  other  qualified  entries  will  also  appear  in  the  magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publication  of  Eanals.  prize-winners  and  those  accepted  for  publication  will 
be  required  to  submit  their  entries  on  disk  using  WORD  for  DOS,  WORD  for  WINDOWS, 
WORKS  for  DOS,  or  WORKS  for  WINDOWS. 
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Library  Workshops  will  aid  PU/NC  Students 

By  Herman  A.  Peterson,  Reference  Librarian 

The  following  workshops  will  be  offered  to  small  groups  of  students  during  the 
spring  semester.  The  series  will  provide  a  depth  of  understanding  in  using  the 
library  s  electronic  resources,  many  of  which  are  fairly  new  to  this  campus.  The 
topics  covered  in  the  workshops  will  go  beyond  the  techniques  presented  in  En¬ 
glish  101  library  tours.  All  students  who  are  interested  in  increasing  their  abil 
ity  to  access  information  electronically  should  plan  to  attend  these  workshops.  Stu 
dents  are  asked  to  sign  up  for  the  limited  spaces  available  at  the  Circulation  Desk 
in  the  library. 

Searching  the  Library’s  Computer  Catalog  will  introduce  the  ThOR  system 
to  students  unfamiliar  with  it  as  well  as  cover  some  advanced  searching  techniques 
such  as  the  truncation  symbol,  Boolean  operators,  field  tags,  and  proximity  op 
erators.  8  spaces  per  workshop. 

Monday,  February  3rd,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  4th,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  5th,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Monday,  March  17th,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  18th,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  19th,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Searching  Electronic  Periodical  Indexes  will  introduce  students  to  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  ThOR  system  and  also  cover  some  advanced  techniques  such  as  the 
truncation  symbol,  Boolean  operators,  field  tags,  and  proximity  operators  with 
the  emphasis  on  finding  information  in  journal  articles.  8  spaces  per  workshop. 

Monday,  February  10th,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  11th,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  12th,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Monday,  March  24th,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  25th,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  26th,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Searching  for  Information  on  the  World  Wide  Web  will  introduce  students 
to  some  of  the  search  engines  available  for  finding  information  on  this  fast-grow¬ 
ing  resource.  Beginning  strategies  as  well  as  some  more  advanced  tricks  will  be 
covered.  6  spaces  per  workshop. 

Monday,  Februaryl7th,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  18th,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  19th,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Monday,  March  31st,  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  1st,  1  p.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Searching  for  Information  on  the  Infotrac  system  will  introduce  students 
to  both  the  basic  and  advanced  searching  techniques  available  on  this  system.  The 
use  of  the  truncation  symbol,  Boolean  operators,  and  field  tags  will  be  covered. 
For  individuals  or  groups  of  2  or  3.  Mondays  at  4:00  p.m.  (or  by  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mr.  Peterson) 
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Employment 

Opportunity 
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10  Year  Old  Mortgage  Company 
Has  Openings 
for  Management  Trainees. 

*  Mortgage  Experience  Not  Required  * 
*  College  Scholarships  Available  * 

*  Flexible  Hours  Full  /  Part  Time  * 

*  Full  Benefit  Package  * 

Send  Resume  and  Salary  History  to: 
Human  Resources 

P.O.  Box  705  Portage,  IN  46368-0705 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  /  Smoke  Free  Environment 
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Pop  Culture...  Paxton  Says  He’s  Beady  For  Leading-Man  Roles 


By  Ian  Spelling 

College  Press  Service 

Bill  Paxton  dealt  with  blustery,  dan¬ 
gerous  tornadoes  in  “Twister.”  And 
in  “The  Evening  Star,”  the  sequel  to 
the  classic  10-hanky  tearjerker 
“Terms  of  Endearment,”  the  actor 
beds  Shirley  MacLaine.  Any  con¬ 
nection? 

“Well,  Shirley’s  a  force  of  nature 
herself,”  Paxton  says,  laughing 
loudly  as  he  sits  for  an  interview  at 
a  Manhattan  hotel.  “She  can  dish 
with  the  boys.  She  can  hang  hard. 
She’d  say  stuff  like,  ‘Who  are  you 
screwing  on  the  set?’  She  loves  in¬ 
trigue  and  she  can  say  things  that 
would  make  a  sailor  blush.” 

The  long-awaited  “Terms”  sequel 
may  very  well  be  considered  Holly¬ 
wood’s  payoff  to  Paxton  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  spent  a  bit  too  anonymously 
until  “Twister.”  Everyone,  it 
seemed,  knew  Paxton’s  face,  but  no 
one  remembered  his  name  until  last 
spring’s  mega-hit  finally  put  the 
Texas-born  actor  on  the  map. 

Think  back.  The  guy  was  in 
“ALIENS,”  “Near  Dark,”  “Weird  Sci¬ 
ence”  (he  was  Chet,  Anthony 
Michael  Hall’s  jerk  of  a  brother), 
“Predator  2,”  “One  False  Move,” 
‘Tbmbstone,”  “True  Lies”  and  “Apol¬ 
lo  13.”  Not  too  shabby  a  resume. 


Then  came  “Twister”and  now 

Paxton  snags  a  romantic  role  in  a 
major  drama-comedy. 

“It’s  nice  to  be  wanted.  I’ve  worked 
hard  for  a  long  time.  I’ve  paid  my 
dues,  I  guess.  If  you  look  back  on 
‘Twister,’  you  could  say  Helen 
(Hunt)  and  I  got  short-shrift  on 
that,”  he  explains,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  paid  more 
attention  to  the  special  effects  than 
the  actors’  characterizations. 

“Yes,  "Twister’  was  crassly  com¬ 
mercial,  but  Helen  and  I  beat  our 
heads  in  trying  to  make  the  char¬ 
acters  interesting.  Look,  it  ended 
up  being  great  for  both  of  us.  She’s 
doing  a  picture  with  Jack  Nicholson, 
and  I’ve  gotten  to  do  a  couple  of  in¬ 
teresting  things.  I’m  feeling  a  kind 
of  pressure  I’ve  never  felt  before, 
of,  ‘Oh  God,  what  am  I  going  to  do 
next?’and  Vhe  next  Bill  Paxton  pic¬ 
ture  better  be  big  or  that  could  be 
it.” 

Actually,  there  are  two  Bill  Pax¬ 
ton  pictures  on  the  horizon.  The 
first  is  “Traveler,”  which  he  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  second  is  James 
Cameron’s  “Titanic,”  a  budget-bust- 
ing  epic  about  the  legendary 
doomed  cruise  ship.  ‘“Titanic’  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  classic.  It’s  going  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  movies  of  all 
time,”  Paxton  enthuses.  “I’ve  got  a 


part  that  opens  and  closes  the  sto¬ 
ry- 

Making  “Titanic”  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  a  hair-raising  experience 
for  some  of  the  film’s  cast  and  crew. 
It’s  been  a  lengthy,  physical  shoot. 
Cameron,  the  man  behind  the  ‘Ter¬ 
minator”  films,  “The  Abyss”  and 
“True  Lies,”  is  a  notoriously  de¬ 
manding  director.  And,  a  good  many 
of  those  involved  in  the  production 
were  affected  when  someone  laced 
food  with  a  hallucinogenic  drug.” 
Yeah,  I  took  the  ‘trip,’  Paxton  re¬ 
calls.  “Almost  all  of  us  ate  this  chow¬ 
der  one  night,  and  it  was  laced  with 
PCP.  It  wasn’t  cool  because  there 
was  this  one  actress,  who  I  had 
most  of  my  scenes  with,  who  was  86 
years  old.  She  happened  not  to  eat 
the  chowder,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  killed  her.  I  keep  thinking  it 
was  some  weird  kind  of  revenge  for 
something  that  happened  during 
the  shoot,  but  Jim  says  it  wasn’t.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
sick  individual  or  individuals  were 
involved  in  that.” 

Due  out  in  April  1997  is  Paxton’s 
personal  baby,  the  independent  film, 
“Traveler.”  The  actor  found  the 
script,  fell  in  love  with  it  and  set 
about  raising  the  necessary  funds  to 
get  the  picture  made.  Beyond  pro¬ 
ducing  “Traveler,”  Paxton  also 


costars  with  “ER’s”  head  nurse,  Ju¬ 
lianna  Marguiles.  “It’s  a  story  in 
the  tradition  of  The  Grifters,’  he 
says  excitedly.  “It’s  about  a  group  of 
people  who  call  themselves  Travel¬ 
ers.  They  really  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They’re  a  pariah  society.  Their 
roots  go  back  to  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land.  They’re  con  men,  kind  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  gypsy  tribe  who  prey 
on  the  elderly,  mostly  through  home 
improvement  scams. 

“I  just  thought  it  was  a  unique 
script,  a  film  I  hadn’t  seen  before. 
It’s  really  what  I  want  to  do,  which 
is  do  the  bigger  films  like  Twister’ 
and  ‘Evening  Star,’  but  also  keep  my 
hand  in  independent  films.  ‘One 
False  Move’  was  an  independent 
film,  and  it’s  one  of  the  best  things 
I’ve  gotten  to  do  as  an  actor.  So,  if 
I  can  keep  on  doing  both,  and 
maybe  producing  every  once  in  a 
while,  I’ll  be  a  very  happy  camper.” 


* . v  .  c  ...... 


From  “Twister”  to  Twisted  ... 


Pop  Culture 

Beavis  Creator  Says  Movie  Is  Not  Pro 
found,  Just  Funny 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 

Ready  or  not,  Beavis  and  Butthead  are  ready 
to  do  America. 

Yup,  the  animated  teen-age  waste  products, 
who  for  four  years  have  wreaked  all  kinds  of 
havoc  on  MTV,  are  storming  the  big  screen  in 
“Beavis  and  Butthead  Do  America.”  The  film, 
which  opened  nationwide  on  Dec.  20,  finds  the 
intrepid  duo  as  stupid  and  as  desperate  as  ever 
to  lose  their  virginity.  When  a  guy  mistakes  the 
two — who  are  mournfully  searching  for  their 
stolen  TV  set — for  hitmen  hired  to  “do”  his  wife 
(voice  of  Demi  Moore),  so  begins  a  cross-country 
journey  that  whisks  the  homy  heroes  to  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  the  Hoover  Dam  and  even  the  White  House, 
with  the  FBI  hot  on  their  trail. 

Ensuring  that  Beavis  and  Butthead  make  ev¬ 
ery  stop  on  their  trek  memorable  and  laugh- 
filled  is  Mike  Judge.  Judge  created  the  show,  di¬ 
rected  and  co-wrote  the  movie  and  provides  the 


voices  of  both  Beavis  and  Butthead.  A  regular¬ 

looking  guy  who  lives  in  Texas  with  his  wife  and 
two  kids,  Judge  now  is  sitting  in  a  suite  room  at 
a  Manhattan  hotel  high  above  Central  Park. 

“I  think  the  film  is  better  than  the  show,  actu¬ 
ally,”  says  Judge,  who  was  born  in  Ecuador  and 
raised  in  New  Mexico. 

“I  just  tried  to  figure  out  what  made  the  char¬ 
acters  funny  to  people  and  play  that  up  while 
staying  true  to  the  characters. 

“We  also  wanted  to  give  it  a  bigger  story  than 
we’ve  been  able  to  do  before.  Beavis  and 
Butthead  do  a  lot  of  things  in  the  movie— like 
fly  on  a  plane  or  leave  their  home  town— that 
they’ve  never  done  on  the  show.  So,  we’ve  tried 
to  please  the  show’s  fans,  but  also  wanted  to 
reach  a  wider  audience  and  convert  a  few  peo¬ 
ple.” 

If  Beavis  and  Butthead  grow  any  more  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  process  of  doing  America,  watch  to 
see  whether  Tamily- values”  conservatives  freak 
out.  After  all,  more  than  a  few  people,  notably 
some  powerful  politicians,  love  to  blame  the 
show  for  setting  back  our  educational  system  at 
least  50  or  60  years,  and  the  youth  of  the  nation 
along  with  it.  Judge  has  heard  it  all,  over  and 
over  again,  and  he’s  not  buying  it. 

“I  can’t  imagine  kids  watching  it  and  think¬ 
ing,  ‘I  want  to  be  like  them.’  A  lot  of  people  love 
the  Three  Stooges.  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  are 
thinking,  ‘Man,  I  want  to  get  a  bowl  haircut 
like  that  and  start  smacking  people  with  a  saw. 
I  don’t  think  ‘Beavis  and  Butthead’  has  that 

kind  of  effect  on  people.” 

“I  remember  reading  a  newspaper  article  that 
said  high  school  kids  in  Baltimore  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  somewhere  were  shown  an  unmarked 
globe  and  asked  to  find  the  United  States.  Sev¬ 
enty  percent  of  them  couldn’t  find  it.  So  I  ve  al¬ 
ways  thought  of ‘Beavis  and  Butthead’  as  a  car¬ 
toon  about  those  70  percent.  I  just  don’t  think 


‘Beavis  and  Butthead’  has  any  profound  effect 

on  anything,  really.” 

Already  Judge  has  begun  to  branch  out.  Come 
early  January,  FOX-TV  will  begin  airing  his 
latest  animated  series,  “King  of  the  Hill,”  which 
he’ll  executive  produce  with  Greg  Darnels,  whose 
most  recent  job  was  working  as  a  producer  of 
‘The  Simpsons.”  Judge  describes  “King”  as  com¬ 
edy  about  the  life  and  times  of  one  Hank  Hill 
(voiced  by  Judge),  a  Texan  who  lives  in  the  city 
of  Arlen  with  his  wife  and  son. 

Drawing  from  his  own  experiences  in  Texas, 
Judge  says  the  comedy  is  about  about  Hank,  his 
family  and  guys  like  them.  ‘They  call  them 
Bubbas  in  Texas,”  he  says  with  a  laugh.  “It’s 
Greg’s  soundbite,  but  Andy  Griffith  is  back,  and 
he’s  pissed  off.” 

Judge  describes  “King”  as  a  cross  between 
“Beavis  and  Butthead”  and  the  “Simpsons.” 
“It’s  hard  to  describe  the  show,  but  it  will  look 
a  little  slicker  than  'Beavis  and  Butthead,’  says 
the  one-time  physics  major  and  1995  grad  of 
University  of  California-San  Diego.  “In  ‘Beavis 
and  Butthead,’  everyone’s  portrayed  pretty  neg¬ 
atively.  No  one’s  really  smart.  In  ‘King  of  the 
Hill,’  you’ll  sometimes  be  laughing  WITH  the 
characters  rather  than  at  them.  But  some¬ 
times  you’ll  be  laughing  at  them.” 

Even  as  Judge  hopes  for  a  “King”  ratings 
coronation,  he’s  thinking  about  bigger  things.  T 
want  to  get  into  movies,”  he  says  almost  sheep¬ 
ishly.  “I’ve  always  been  afraid  to  say  that  because 
everyone  and  their  mom  wants  to  do  movies.  I 
started  with  animation  shorts  that  got  shown  at 
animation  festivals  (and  which  ultimately  led  to 
“Beavis  and  Butthead”).  Now.  ‘Beavis  and 
Butthead’  is  a  feature.  Maybe,  if  it  does  well, 
I  can  make  the  jump  to  live-action  features. 
Everything  that’s  happened  so  far  has  been 
great,  but  that  would  be  truly  amazing.” _ 
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1  Season 
5  Stage  play 
10  Orem’s  state 

14  Crop  of  a  bird 

15  Certain  fisher 

16  All’s  opposite 
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7  Arabic  letter 

8  Actress  Ryan 

9  Passages 

10  Relax 

1 1  Froglike  creature 

12  English  queen 

13  Notice 

21  Lights-out  signal 
23  Prohibit 

25  Commence 

26  Girl  or  talent  end 

27  Human  trunk 

28  Citified 

29  Tie  spoiler 

30  Stop  I,  at  sea 
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32  Reside 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


grants  and  certifications 


Prof.  Kim  Genovese,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  completed  the  certifi¬ 
cation  process  for  the  Maternal  Newborn  Nurse  as  stipulated  by  the  National 
Certification  Corporation  for  the  Obstetric,  Gynecologic  and  Neonatal 
Nursing  Specialties  and  may  use  the  designation  of  RNC  (Registered  Nurse 
Certified).  She  is  also  certified  as  a  CARN  (Certified  Addiction  Registered 
Nurse),  by  the  National  Nurses  Society  on  Addictions. 

Dr.  Peter  J,  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  Dr.  David  Feikes, 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  associate  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  Ms.  Sheila  Akers,  North  Judson-San  Pierre  High  School 
media  specialist,  received  an  Eisenhower  award  from  the  Indiana  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Higher  Education.  The  award,  for  the  period  January  1997  through 
May  1998,  is  to  PU/NC  and  four  rural  high  schools  for  the  project: 
“Integrating  Multimedia  into  Mathematics  and  Science  Classrooms  for 
Learning  and  Assessment.”  Dr.  Wilkin  is  project  director. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Panelists  presenting  “Small  Group  Instructional  Diagnosis”  at  a  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  PU/NC  Faculty  Development  Committee  (FDC)  on  Jan.  1 5 
were  Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/ 
Physics  Section;  Dr.  Purna  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics;  Prof.  Kim 
Genovese,  associate  professor  of  nursing;  Prof.  William  Mack,  associate 
professor  and  acting  chair  of  the  General  Business  Section;  and  Dr.  Keith 
Schwingendorf,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Dr.  Keith  E.  Schwingendorf,  professor  of  mathematics,  presented  the 
workshop  entitled  “Algebra  and  Precalculus  Computer  Labs  Using  Maple 
V”  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Regional  Mathematics  Consortium, 
Oct.  18,  at  Indiana  University  Kokomo.  On  Oct.  25,  he  co-presented  two 
workshops  at  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America-sponsored  “Project 
NExT”  conference:  “Cooperative  Learning  in  Collegiate  Mathematics” 
(with  Professor  Georgia  Tolias,  Purdue  Calumet);  and  “Calculus  Reform  in 
the  United  States”  (with  Professor  Bonnie  Gold,  Wabash  College),  at  the 
Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Technology,  Terre  Haute. 


Dr.  Faye  C.  Sandsbury,  Northwest  District  Director,  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  presented  “Performance  Improvement  Through  Self-Directed 
Learning  &  Staff  Development  Plans”  at  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  &  Continuing  Education  conference  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Nov.  1. 

Prof.  Ann  L.  Moodie  and  Prof.  Whei  Ming  Su,  associate  professors  of 
nursing,  presented  two  posters  at  the  Allegheny  University  Nursing  Faculty 
Conference  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Jan  2-5:  “Making  Graduates  Competitive  with 
a  Post  A.D.  Graduate  Practicum”  and  “Infusing  Critical  Thinking  Using  a 
Case  Study  Approach.” 


appointments  and  elections 


Ms.  Allison  Thomas,  assistant  director  of  placement,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Purdue  Alumni  Association-North  Central  for  1997. 

Ms..  Debra  Nielsen,  assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  was  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term  as  Purdue  North  Central  representative  on  the  Purdue  Alumni 
Association  Board  of  Directors. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Silvia-  Lorente-Murphy,  professor  of  Spanish  and  coordinator  of 
foreign  languages,  published  “Enriqoe  Medina’s  Narrative:  Opposition  or 
Parody?”  in  Alba  de  America,  14:  26-27 . 


m 

■  Current  Students: 

■ 

■  Alumni  Association  Scholarships  for  '97-'98 

■  $  1,000  full-time  •  $500  part-time 

■  Must  have  completed  24  credit  hours  with  3,0  GPA 

m 

”  Applications  now  available  in 

,  Dean  of  Students  Office,  103  LSF 

■  Financial  Aid  Office,40  SWRZ 

■  Alumni  Relations  Office  140  SWRZ 

■ 

l  Deadline:  March  7 


African  ‘Griot’  To  Present  Music,  Traditions  on  Feb.  12 


By  Rebecca  Berggren,  PU/NC  student 

Authentic  West  African  music  and  oral  traditions,  performed  by  one 
of  the  top  three  African  “kora”  players  in  America,  will  be  the  focus  of 
the  upcoming  Chancellor’s  Series  at  Purdue  University  North  Central 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  12. 

In  honor  of  Black  History  Month,  “West  African  Tales  and  Tradi¬ 
tions,”  featuring  Morikeba  Kouyate,  will  be  presented  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
Library-Student-Faculty  Building  lounge. 

The  program  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Kouyate,  a  native  of  Senegal,  West  Africa,  who  was  bom  into  the 
Mandingo  family  of  “Griots,”  will  wear  traditional  African  garb  for  his 
performances. 

Individuals  familiar  with  the  book  and  television  series  “Roots,” 
may  recall  that  Mandingo  Griots  have  the  distinction  of  learning  and 
passing  oral  history  from  generation  to  generation.  They  also  become 
accomplished  musicians  on  the  kora  and  other  instruments. 

Kouyate,  who  was  a  headline  performer  at  last  summer  s  Chicago 
Blues  Festival,  is  one  of  only  seven  kora  players  in  America.  The  kora 
is  a  21-  to  24-stringed  instrument  which  is  a  cross  between  a  harp  and 
a  lyre.  It  is  made  from  a  large  gourd  and  covered  with  cow  hide,  and  is 
played  by  only  those  West  Africans  born  into  the  family  of  Griots 
among  the  Mandingo  people. 


Kouyate,  38,  began  training  at  the  age  of  8  and  became  a  professional 
musician  at  14.  He  has  performed  for  African  royalty  and  presidents  of 
several  countries,  including  Senegal  and  Gambia,  Africa.  He  became  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  four  years  ago  and  now  lives  in  Chicago. 
Kouyate’s  U.S.  appearances  include  several  university  programs  and 

workshops,  including  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  Malcolm  X 
College.  He  has  performed  on 
both  television  and  radio  in  Chi- 
.cago. 

According  to  legend,  the  kora, 
once  strummed  and  tapped  by  the 
musician,  releases  a  spirit  from 
within  the  instrument  to  the  player. 

“The  kora  is  a  gift  from  the 
djinne  (spirit),”  Kouyate  told  the 
Chicago  Tribune  last  December. 

“Every  song  teaches  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Africa,  and  this  classical 
African  music  helps  to  not  only 
keep  us  abreast  of  our  history,  but 
also  to  keep  us  whole.” 
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Purdue  North  Central  Student  Featured  in  National  Magazine 
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By  Rebecca  Berggren 

WESTVILLE  -  A  Purdue  University  North 
Central  student  was  featured  in  the  January 
issue  of  “Builder,”  a 
national  magazine, 
in  recognition  of  her 
academic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  talents. 

Susan  Kilgore,  of 
Portage,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  associate  de¬ 
gree  in  architectural 
technology  in  May, 
was  one  of  15  stu¬ 
dents  from  across  the 
country  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  trade 
magazine,  published 
by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home 
Builders  (NAHB). 

Her  photo  and  a  brief 
biography  also  ap¬ 
pear  in  “Talent  Scout,” 
the  NAHB  site  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

“I’m  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  they 
thought  I  was  wor¬ 
thy,”  Kilgore  said.  “It 
says  a  lot  about  our  program  at  Purdue  North 
Central.” 

Kilgore  is  president  of  PU/NC’s  Construc¬ 
tion  Club,  which  placed  first  in  the  national 
competition  for  Outstanding  Student  Chapter 
by  the  NAHB  in  January.  The  club  was  rec¬ 


ognized  for  activities  conducted  during  the 
1995-96  school  year.  Over  100  student  chap¬ 
ters  exist  in  the  country. 

Married  and  the  mother  of  two,  Kilgore  be¬ 
gan  her  studies  at  PU/NC 
in  1991.  “It’s  been  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  she  said.  “I  can  fi¬ 
nally  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.” 

Kilgore  had  worked  with 
a  painting  contractor  and 
owned  an  interior  deco¬ 
rating  business  before  re¬ 
turning  to  school.  She 
painted  home  interiors 
and  hung  wallpaper,  then 
designed  interior  con¬ 
struction,  coordinating  ev¬ 
erything  from  carpeting 
to  plumbing. 

Referring  to  her  reasons 
for  choosing  a  degree  in 
architecture  and  PU/NC, 
Kilgore  said:  “At  the  time 
I  liked  construction  and 
knew  I  wanted  to  get  into 
it.  I  wanted  to  design  con¬ 
struction.  Purdue  North 
Central  came  closest  to  of¬ 
fering  what  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in,”  Kilgore  added. 
Kilgore  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  com¬ 
mercial  construction  after  graduation. 

“I’m  anxious  to  get  out  and  apply  some  of  the 
things  I’ve  learned,”  she  said. 
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Laura  Blaney 
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by  Rob  Norris 

Purdue  North  Central  students  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  Laura  Blaney  as  a 
student  representative.  Blaney  is  an  insight¬ 
ful,  intensly  intelligent  28  -  year  -  old  biology 
major  who  has  represented  our  student  body 
for  three  years  now.  Blaney  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Valparaiso  and  plans  to  attend 
dental  school  when  her  work  here  is  done. 

Blaney  lives  in  Valparaiso  with  her  husband 
and  a  soon  to  be  born  “little  Blaney.”  When  she 
isn’t  busy  doing  homework,  Laura  likes  to  run 
and  scuba-dive.  Her  favorite  books  and  movies 
are  stories  that  revolve  around  historical 
themes.  “I  just  saw  Braveheart,  and  I  loved 
it!,”  she  said. 

When  asked  why  she  joined  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Blaney  replied  “I  wanted  experience 
in  a  leadership  role  and  I  wanted  to  be  in  on 


Blaney  the  inner  workings  of  this  campus.’ 

She  went  on  to  say  that  “  My  time 
with  the  Student  Government  has  been  a  good 
experience  and  if  I  had  just  one  thing  to  say 
about  Purdue  North  Central  it  would  be  that  I 
really  like  how  small  it  is  and  the  family  atmo¬ 
sphere  we  have.  I  really  think  we  have  much 
more  to  offer  than  students  realize.  We  pretty 
much  have  everything  a  larger  campus  has,  all 
a  student  needs  to  do  is  ask  the  proper  ques¬ 
tions  or  look  for  the  proper  people  to  steer 
them  in  the  direction  they  need.” 

Blaney’s  advice  to  PU/NC  students  is  this: 
“Students  here  need  to  get  more  involved  and 
pay  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
I  would  encourage  anyone  to  join  a  club  or  get 
involved  in  a  research  or  internship  program 
that  will  allow  them  to  gain  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  chosen  profession.”  = 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PU/NC 

STUDENTS 


by  Janis  L.  Crittendon 
and  Sheryal  L.  Sims 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  tell  students,  whether  they  have  been 
around  for  a  few  semesters  or  are  new,  about  a  class  that  has  made 
a  great  difference  in  our  textbook  reading  and  test  taking.  We  have 
both  been  PU  /  NC  students  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  we  are 
wondering  why  we  did  not  take  this  class  sooner! 

The  class  is  GNC  071  Reading  Enhancement,  taught  by  Professor 
Paul  Osisek.  We  both  found  picking  information  out  of  our  text¬ 
books  for  different  classes  to  be  difficult.  Now  we  know  what  to 
study  for  and  what  to  look  for.  This  makes  such  a  difference  in 
our  study  habits  and  our  ability  to  think  through  test  questions. 
«  Pr°fessor  Osisek  is  an  exemplary  teacher  and  he  showed  us  the 
hows”  and  the  “ whys ”  of  reading  enhancement. 

We  find  personal  enjoyment  in  reading  our  textbooks  instead  of 
just  reading  assigned  material  because  we  “ have  to.”  We  believe 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  “reading  enhancement.” 

Thank  you  very  much.  Professor  Osisek. 


During  the  next  three  weeks  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  will  be  handing 
out  and  receiving  its  applications  for  scholarships  sponsored  by  the  PU/NC  Stu¬ 
dent  Government.  Applications  were  available  on  Wednesday,  February  19, 
and  are  still  available;  just  stop  by  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  office  in 
LSF  132.  Applications  are  due  no  later  than  March  21,  1997. 

On  March  24  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  will  be  sponsoring  their  sec¬ 
ond  Prime  Rib  Dinner  of  the  academic  year  in  the  LSF  dining  room  from 
11:30-1  PM.  Tickets  are  available  in  the  Student  Government  office  for  $6  in 
advance  and  $7  at  the  door.  Tickets  are  limited  so  hurry!! 

On  April  6  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  will  be  sponsoring  a  talent  show 
held  in  the  LSF  Lounge.  If  interested  please  call  Lora  Hebert  in  the  Student 
Government  office  at  785-5330  or  ext.5330. 

On  April  16  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  will  be  hosting  an  Occupational 
Skills  Seminar  with  Tom  Lauer  as  the  guest  speaker.  Admission  is  free  and  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  served  afterwards. 

Again,  if  any  PU/NC  student  needs  help  with  anything  please  stop  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  office  or  call  us  at  785-5330  or  ext.5330. 

From  all  of  the  Student  Representatives  and  Officers:  HAVE  A  GREAT 
SPRING  BREAK!!!!!!  = 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  The 
Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate 
with  us.  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and  /  or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  withheld  from  pub¬ 
lication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the  writers  and  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  administration, 
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Profess-a-Sketch 


Person:  Susan  A.  Lichtman 

Department:  Letters  and  Languages 

Position:  Instructor  of  English  Comp,  and  Literature. 

Years  at  PU/NC:  Since  1991 

Age:  44. 

Education:  Yes,  thank  you. 

Favorite  Television  Show:  “Star  Trek:  The  Next  Gener¬ 
ation”,  and  “Connections  with  James  Burke.” 

Favorite  Food:  Klingon  Gocke. 

Last  CD  or  Cassette  Purchased:  First  of  America  Bank. 
Last  Book  Read:  Travels  in  Hyper  Reality 
by  Umberto  Eco. 

Hopes  and  Aspirations:  “A  full  time  job  at  some  nice  col¬ 
lege  extension  campus.” 

Opinion  of  PU/NC  Students:  “Bright,  intelligent,  chal¬ 
lenging.” 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  Brain  surgery,  nuclear  physics,  and 
walking  on  the  beach  at  sunset.  == 


The  next  deadline  for  Spec¬ 
tator  submissions  is:  March 
19  for  March  26  publication. 


Book  Donations  Being  Ac¬ 
cepted  for  Annual  PU/NC 
Book  Sale! 

Donations  of  new  and  used  books,  audio  and  video  tapes  and 
records  are  now  being  accepted  for  Purdue  North  Central’s 
annual  Book  Sale.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  PU/NC  students. 

Persons  with  items  to  donate  can  bring  them  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  in  the  Ubrary-Student  -Faculty  Building,  or  they 
can  call  Student  Activities  Director,  Paul  Gillikin,  ext.  5273,  to 

arrange  for  pickup. 

The  sale  will  be  held  April  4-6 
at  Marquette  Mall,  Michigan 


Continuing  Education 
Offerings  at  PU/NC... 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  starting  your  own 
business  but  didn’t  know  where  to  begin? 

Does  the  thought  of  being  your  own  boss  appeal  to  you? 
Then  our  How  to  Start,  Run,  and  Stay  in  Business  course  is 
just  for  you.  This  course  focuses  on  financial,  legal  and  man¬ 
agerial  topics  as  well  as  promotional  strategies  and  safe¬ 
guarding  your  business. 


Session 

March  3  -  March  24,  1997 
4  Mondays 

Instructor:  Scott  Williams,  Consultant 


6  pm  -  9  pm 
Fee:  $99.00 


MS  Excel  5  for  Windows  is  an  introductory  course.  It  requires 
a  basic  knowledge  of  Windows  and  is  designed  for  those  of  you 
who  want  to  get  started  using  a  powerful  spreadsheet.  You 
will  learn  about  entering  data  in  worksheets,  workbooks, 
formatting  your  data,  creating  simple  formulas  and  charting. 

Session  I 

March  4  -  March  13,  1997  6  pm  -  9  pm 

2  Tuesdays  &  2  Thursdays  Fee:  $159.00 

Instructor:  Glen  McGlothlin,  Computer  Instructor 

Surf  the  Net  for  entertainment,  education,  travel,  or  just 
pure  pleasure!  Visit  sites  specifically  designed  for  senior 
citizens,  learn  search  techniques  and  discover  the  wonders  of 
electronic  mail.  Don’t  be  a  wipeout!  Learn  basic  Internet  skills 
and  catch  a  wave! 

Session  I 

March  11,  1997  2  pm  -  4  pm 

1  Tuesday  Fee:  $59.00 

Instructor:  Kay  Newton,  CPS,  Computer  Instructor 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  selling  real  estate  would  be  fun? 
We  are  offering  a  real  estate  licensing  course  that  will  get  you 
on  the  right  track.  The  course  will  prepare  you  to  success¬ 
fully  take  the  Indiana  Real  Estate  Examination  to  become  a 
licensed  salesperson. 


Session 

March  18  -  May  15,  1997 
9  Tuesdays  &  9  Thursdays 


6  pm  -  9  pm 
Fee:  $275.00 


Intermediate  Word  for  Windows  7.0  requires  a  knowledge  of 
Windows  as  well  as  keyboarding  and  mouse  skills.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  your  skills  and  expertise  in  Word  for  Windows.  You 
will  expand  your  background  in  the  features  of  this  extremely 
powerful  program. 

Session  I 

March  19  -  April  2,  1997  7  pm  -  10  pm 

3  Wednesdays  Fee:  $129.00 

Instructor:  Valerie  Brady,  PU/NC  Student  Services  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Developmental  Studies  Section 

Do  you  want  your  own  Web  Page,  but  have  no  idea  where  to 
begin?  In  our  Web  Publishing  Basics  course,  you  will  learn 
HTML  tags  and  coding  so  that  you  can  transform  ordinary 
documents  into  web  documents.  Create  tables,  insert  graph¬ 
ics  and  add  a  little  pizzazz  with  special  effects.  Familiarity 
with  Internet  terminology  and  computer  literacy  helpful. 

Session  I 

March  22,  1997  9  am  -  12  noon 

1  Saturday  Fee:  $69.00 

Instructor:  Kay  Newton,  CPS,  Computer  Instructor 

Get  yourself  up  and  running  in  our  Introduction  to  Computers 
and  Windows  f95  course.  This  hands-on  course  is  perfect  for 
people  with  little  or  no  experience  with  computers.  You  will 
learn  Windows  fundamentals,  formatting  and  care  of 
diskettes,  managing  a  hard-drive,  maintenance  and  file  ma¬ 
nipulation,  multi-tasking  and  much  more. 

Session  III 

March  25  -  April  3,  1997  6  pm  -  9  pm 

2  Tuesdays  &  2  Thursdays  Fee:  $149.00 

Instructor:  Bill  Barnett,  PU/NC  Director  of  Enrollment  Ser¬ 
vices. 
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PU/NC  Biology  students  Oberlie,  Del  Rosario  and  Shipley  ,  ,  T  _ 

-photo  by  Joy  Banyas 


PU/NC  Students  Lend  a  Helping  Hand  to 
Area  High  School  Students 

by  JqyBanyas 

Biolqgy  students  Susan  Oberlie,  Maurice  Del  Rosario  and  Kurt  Shipley  show  the 
trophy  earned  by  the  Michigan  City  High  School  Olympiad  team  they  coached  to  a 
second  place  finish  in  regional  competition.  The  three  began  working  as  volunteer 


assistant  coaches  in  September,  meeting  with  the  11  team  members  at  least  once  a 
week  and,  as  the  competition  neared,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  They  helped  the 
students  prepare  for  26  separate  events,  including  the  “Naked  Egg  Drop,”  a  bottle 
rocket  competition,  and  a  pentathlon  that  combined  athletics  and  scientific  methods. 
“We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  learned  a  lot  of  new  information,  Oberlie  said.”  Both  Kurt 
and  I  are  interested  in  high  school  education,  so  this  was  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
kids  of  that  age.”  All  three  students  are  active  in  the  PU/NC  League  of  Student  Sci¬ 
entists  and  they’ve  been  invited  to  assist  the  team  again  next  year.  - 


WOMEN’S  HISTORY  MONTH 
SERIES  1997 

LSF LOUNGE 
12:00-  1:00 


March  7  Second  Annual  Tea 

Women  in  the  Streets:  Victorian  Women  in  London 
Dr.  Carol  Lockwood,  Presenter 


March  2 1  The  Art  of  Madness:  Women  Writers  and  Manic 

Depressive  Illness 
Professor  Beth  Rudnick,  Presenter 


March  28  Susan  B.  Anthony  Slept  Here:  Women ’s 
Historical  Sites  in  the  United  States 
Dr.  Joanne  K.  Urschel 


SPONSORED  BY: 
Social  Science  Department 


Kora  Player  Entertains  Crowd 
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by  Lois  Moellman 

The  Senegal,  West  African  native,  Morike- 
ba  Kouyate  wowed  the  Chancellor’s  Series 
audience  on  Wednesday  night,  February  12th. 
At  least  60  people,  of  all  ages  and  professions, 
listened  and  learned  about  the  music  and  oral 
traditions  of  the  Mandingo  family  of  Griots. 
Griots  are  the  traditional  keepers  of  tribal 
history,  which  is  passed  on  to  each  coming 
generation. 

Kouyate,  38,  explained  that  within  the 
Mandingo  tribe  there  are  children  who  choose 
an  instrument  that  they  are  attracted  to  and 
have  heard  since  birth.  The  father  shows  his 
child  how  to  make  his/her  own  instrument 
and  begins  to  teach  them  their  numbers  and 
notes.  Once  that  part  of  their  education  is  ac¬ 
complished,  they  begin  the  recitation  of  their 
first  song  (or  history  lesson). 

Each  song  is  a  repeat  of  the  family’s  last 
names  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mandingo 
people,  plus  any  significant  celebrations  or 
ceremonies  that  occurred  in  their  history,  and 
the  addition  of  the  newest  member’s  name. 
The  whole  tribe  helps  the  budding  musician  by 
encouraging  good  musical  habits,  or  else  the 


musicians  parents  will  not  allow  him/her  to 

play  with  others.  And  the  other  children’s 
parents  will  not  allow  their  children  to  play 
with  the  protege  until  the  next  lesson  is  thor¬ 
oughly  learned.  Kouyate  insisted  that  this  ed¬ 
ucation  is  chosen  by  the  child,  individually,  and 
is  not  forced  upon  anyone.  Learning  is  by  co¬ 
operation  and  tradition. 

The  kora  is  a  21-  to  24-  stringed  harp-like 
sounding  instrument,  made  from  a  very  large 
gourd  covered  with  cow  hide.  Kouyate  played 
his  own  21-stringed  kora,  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  his  own  unique  style.  The  instrument 
strings  are  plucked  while  facing  the  body  of  the 
musician,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  un¬ 
less  you  view  the  motions  from  the  side  of  the 
player.  There  are  ten  notes  on  each  hand 
with  one  that  divides  the  notes  in  the  middle. 
Not  only  was  the  music  itself  melodious  and 
relaxing,  but  the  importance  of  carrying  on  ev¬ 
eryone’s  ethnic  culture  was  stressed:  and  sup¬ 
ported. 

After  beginning  his  training  at  age  8,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  professional  at  age  14,  Morikeba 
Kouyate  now  fives  in  Chicago  making  nu¬ 
merous  university  program  and  workshop  ap¬ 
pearances,  television  and  radio  performances. 


By  Colleen  DeBaise 
College  Press  Service 

NEW  YORK — After  weeks  of  ex¬ 
changing  messages  over  the  Internet, 
chatting  about  their  favorite  movies 
and  books,  they  finally  decided  to 
meet  face-to-face. 

He  was  a  30-year-old  doctoral  can¬ 
didate  at  Columbia  University;  she 
was  a  20-year-old  Barnard  College 
student. 

After  dinner  at  a  Manhattan  restau¬ 
rant,  she  felt  comfortable  enough 
with  the  Ivy  League  computer  whiz 
to  go  back  to  his  apartment.  Once 
there,  prosecutors  say  he 
proceeded  to  torture  her  for 
20  hours,  tying  her  to  a 
chair,  burning  her  with  can¬ 
dle  wax  and  threatening  to 
dismember  her. 

“Chat”  rooms,  where 
Oliver  Jovanovic  and  the 
female  student  met  last  fall, 
are  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  Internet. 

They’re  also  the  most  dan¬ 
ger-prone,  experts  say. 

“The  medium  is  really  a 
playground  for  manipula¬ 
tive  kind  of  people,”  said 
Gail  Thackeray,  a  Phoenix 
prosecutor  who  has  been 
tracking  computer  crimes 
for  more  than  20  years. 

‘The  Internet  is  a  magnet 
for  . . .  sociopaths.  There’s 
always  a  danger.” 

The  technology  makes  it 
easy  for  people  with  simi¬ 
lar  interests,  from  meta¬ 
physics  to  Maya  Angelou, 
to  find  each  other  and  be¬ 
gin  an  online  relationship. 

But  it  also  makes  it  easier 
for  a  troubled  stranger  to 
gain  the  trust  of  a  person 
who  might  ultimately  be¬ 
come  his  or  her  victim. 

Jovanovic  was  charged  with  kid¬ 
napping,  assault  and  sexual  abuse, 
and  awaits  trial.  He  has  pled  not 
guilty  to  the  charges,  and  Jo¬ 
vanovic ’s  attorney  said  the  sexual 
encounter  was  consensual  and  that 
the  two  continued  to  exchange  mes¬ 
sages  over  the  Internet  after  their 
meeting. 

In  another  bizarre  case,  a  Virginia 
woman  discovered  four  months  into 
her  marriage  that  her  spouse,  whom 
she  first  met  in  a  “chat  room,”  was 
actually  a  woman. 

Margaret  Anne  Hunter,  24,  said  she 
and  Holly  a.k.a  ‘Thome”  Groves, 
26,  exchanged  daily  e-mails,  then 
daily  phone  calls,  then  eventually 
met  in  Mexico.  Groves,  who  Hunter 
still  refers  to  as  “he,”  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man  and  claimed  to  have 
AIDS  to  avoid  intimacy. 

‘He  wasn’t  after  my  money,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  have  much,”  Hunter 
told  the  Associated  Press.  “I  know 
that  what  he  did  was  incredibly  hurt¬ 
ful  and  cruel  and  fiendish.  As  to  why 
he  did  it,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think 
Thome  knows,  either.” 

Thackeray  says  people  who  are 
wary  of  meeting  strangers  on  the- 


street  are  far  less  cautious  when  they 
get  to  know  someone  in  a  chatroom. 

“People  arrive  at  intimacy  through 
this  medium  much  faster  than  they 
would  in  a  relationship,”  Thackeray 
said.  “You  can  be  sitting  there  [get¬ 
ting  to  know  someone]  with  your 
hair  messed  and  your  jammies  on. 
You’ve  got  this  very  warm,  intimate 
feeling  of  this  continuing  online  re¬ 
lationship.” 

The  problem,  Thackeray  said,  is 
that  it’s  a  false  sense  of  intimacy. 
“You  only  know  the  virtual  identity 
that  you’ve  been  permitted  to  see,” 
she  said.  ‘They’re  controlling  the  in¬ 


formation  you  learn  about  them.” 

Prosecutors  use  the  term  “groom¬ 
ing  a  victim”  to  describe  how  a  dis¬ 
turbed  person  uses  charm  and  con¬ 
versation  to  gain  a  victim’s  trust. 
Chat  rooms  categorized  by  passion¬ 
ate  interests  make  “grooming  a  vic¬ 
tim”  that  much  easier,  Thackeray 
says. 

Intimate  conversations  between 
people  who  have  never  met  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  book  “E-Mail:  A  Love 
Story.”  Author  Stephanie  D.  Fletch¬ 
er,  who  spent  18  months  researching 
online  relationships,  collected  snip¬ 
pets  of  conversations  between  virtual 
lovers: 

“Sweetheart,  when  I  see  the  NEW 
MAIL  flashing  I  have  an  automatic 
physical  response.  My  heart  thumps, 
a  lump  forms  in  my  throat  and  an¬ 
other  thickening  has  recently  started 
developing  in  a  different  portion  of 
my  anatomy,”  one  message  reads. 
Experts  agree  that  the  Internet,  is 
quickly  becoming  the  hot  place  for 
singles  to  meet.  The  Marshall 
McLuhan  Center  for  Media  Sciences 
in  Toronto  predicts  that  Internet  sex 
will  replace  phone  sex  within  the 
next  two  years. 


Eric  Agystin,  a  University  of 
Michigan  sophomore,  researched  the 
idea  “Romance  and  the  Internet”  for 
a  term  paper  last  spring.  He  says  he 
quickly  discovered  that  a  large 
amount  of  people  on  the  Internet  lie. 

“They  lie  about  their  age,  their 
weight,  their  hair  color,  their  occu¬ 
pation,  their  life,”  he  concluded.  “I 
spent  many  hours  cruising  the  chat 
rooms  in  America  Online  and  if  I 
took  everything  I  read  seriously,  I 
would  discover  that  there  is  not  one 
person  who  is  subscribed  to  America 
Online  who  is  overweight.” 

That’s  why  a  face-to-face  encounter, 
not  an  Internet  meeting, 
is  the  best  way  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  quality 
relationship,  he  said. 

“Possibly  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  point  that  can  be 
made  against  virtual  re¬ 
lationships  progressing 
into  physical  relation¬ 
ships  is  that  you  really 
don’t  know  the  person 
you  are  dealing  with,” 
he  said. 

Michael  Wolff,  publish¬ 
er  of  “Net  Chat:  Your 
Guide  to  the  Debates, 
Parties  and  Pick-up 
Places  on  the  Electronic 
Highway,”  says  a  chat 
room  is  not  unlike  the 
proverbial  “meat  mar¬ 
ket.” 

“The  New  York  City 
chat  room  on  AOL  is 
filled  all  the  time,  and 
many  people  are  New 
Yorkers  looking  to  get  a 
date,”  he  told  USA  To¬ 
day.  “It’s  not  a  whole  lot 
different  from  a  singles 
bar,  but  it  serves  some 
of  the  same  purposes, 
except  it’s  cneaper,  safer 
and  you  don’t  have  to 
dress  for  it.” 

He  disagrees  with  the  notion  that  a 
person  you  would  meet  online  would 
be  a  liar,  “a  murderer  or  a  fat  person 
or  fat  murderer.” 

Instead,  “the  social  attributes  of 
the  medium  have  become  so  strong 
that  you  largely  feel  you  know 
someone  when  you  meet  them,”  he 
said. 

But  with  the  growing  number  of 
cases  involving  disturbed  people 
meeting  their  victims  in  chat  rooms, 
it’s  best  to  proceed  with  caution, 
Thackeray  says. 

“The  Internet  makes  it  harder  to  spot 
[disturbed  people],”  she  said.  “You 
can’t  look  into  their  shifty  eyes.” 

Thackeray  said  she  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  discourage  online  communica¬ 
tion.  “Part  of  the  fun  of  being  on  the 
net  is  that  you  can  be  someone  else,” 
she  said.  “It  can  be  very  enjoyable.  I 
can  meet  someone  interesting  online 
and  have  an  online  relationship.” 

But  when  it  comes  to  meeting  that 
person  outside  the  chat  room,  “re¬ 
duce  your  odds  of  becoming  a  victim 
by  using  common  sense,”  she  ad¬ 
vised. 


Morikeba  Kouyate 


-file  photo 


Purdue  North  Central 
Alumni  Basketball 
Classic  is  March  1st. 


Players  from  past  and  present  PU/NC 
basketball  teams  will  square  off  Satur¬ 
day  night,  March  1,  for  the  15th  annu¬ 
al  Alumni  Classic.  The  public  is  invit¬ 
ed  to  attend  the  event,  which  begins  at 
7  p.m.,  with  a  contest  between  a  team  of 
players  from  the  1970s  vs.  a  team  of 
PU/NC  faculty  and  staff  members.  The 
second  game  pits  recent  alumni  against 
the  current  PU/NC  team.  The  event  will 
be  held  in  the  Westville  High  School 
Gym. 

The  Alumni  Classic  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Purdue  Alumni  Association  -  North 
Central  and  the  Student  Athletics  /  Ac¬ 
tivities  Office.  There  is  no  admission 
charge,  although  donations  will  be  tak¬ 
en  at  the  door  for  the  alumni  scholarship 
fund. 

During  the  event,  four  black  and  gold 
Purdue  basketballs  will  be  given  away 
to  members  of  the  audience.  One  of 
three  regulation-size  balls  will  be  award¬ 
ed  after  a  drawing;  the  others  will  go  to 
winners  of  the  halftime  free  throw  con¬ 
tests.  Both  children  and  adults  can  com¬ 
pete  in  the  freethrow  events. 

The  alumni  teams  will  be  coached  by 
former  PU/NC  coaches  Ed  Bednar,  now 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  academic 
services,  and  Jerry  Lewis,  director  of  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  Coach  of  the  current  team 
is  Larry  Blake  Sr. 

Former  players  interested  in  playing 
in  this  game  should  contact  the  coach¬ 
es  or  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  219- 
785-5200,  ext.  5268 
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HOW  TO  TRANSFER  TO  THE  WEST  LAFAYETTE  CAMPUS 


by:  Linda  Duttlinger,  Ph.D. 

Section  Chair  for  Developmental  Studies 

How  do  I  get  to  West  Lafayette  from  here? 

Take  the  south  exit  from  the  Purdue  North  Central  parking  lot  and 
turn  left  on  421.  Go  for  87  miles  through  the  following: 

*  12  small  towns 

*  7  stoplights 

*  17  flashers  (2  red,  15  orange) 

*  7  railroad  crossings  (2  inactive,  5  active) 

*  1  congested  area  (Monon) 

*  5  counties 

*  8  public  school  corporations  and  one  time  zone,  until  you  come 
to  a  stoplight  intersection  on  the  Levee  at  Bruno’s.  Turn  right  and 
go  up  the  hill  through  the  Village  and  find  University  Book  Store 
on  your  right.  The  majesty  of  the  West  Lafayette  campus  is  now 
right  in  front  of  you.  Good  luck  finding  a  parking  place.  After  a 
few  trips  to  this  Big  Ten  campus  you  will  never  again  complain 
about  parking  here  at  PU/NC! 

Let  us  rephrase  the  question.  How  do  I  transfer  from  this  cam¬ 
pus  to  the  campus  in  West  Lafayette? 

Oh,  that’s  easy!  Just  fill  out  a  one  page  form  that  you  can  get  from 
the  Office  of  Enrollment  Management  in  SWRZ40,  arrange  your 
own  housing  and  rent  a  U-Haul  to  get  you  and  your  stuff  87  miles 
south.  Now  that  we’ve  covered  the  basics,  let  me  take  this  often 
asked  question  more  seriously. 

The  transfer  process  to  another  Purdue  campus  is  handled  by  the 
office  of  Admissions.  Purdue  has  the  policy  that  once  you  are  ful¬ 
ly  admitted  to  ANY  of  its  campuses,  you  are  admitted  to  all  of  them. 
However,  you  need  to  fill  out  a  campus  transfer  and  submit  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  is  one  very  important  thing  you  should  know  about  the  trans¬ 
fer  process.  You  can  ONLY  transfer  if  you  are  enrolled  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  the  new  campus  has.  It’s  like  playing  catch.  You  can  pitch, 
but  if  there  is  no  one  there  to  catch,  it  doesn’t  work. 

The  West  Lafayette  campus  does  not  have  the  following  majors  that 
we  have  here: 

General  Business  Bridge  No  Option  PreCurricula 
(Nondegree  students,  or  ZNO’s,  cannot  transfer  either.) 

These  are  all  listed  as  Community  College  majors  and  if  you  look 
at  your  official  code,  the  letters  “GNC”  are  in  front.  If  you  are  a 
“GNC”  student  you  cannot  transfer  until  you  are  accepted  into  a 
program  that  West  Lafayette  does  have. 

You  may  need  to  fill  out  a  Change  of  Degree  form  (CODO).  This 
form  ypu  can  also  find  in  SWRZ  40.  You  will  need  to  know  the  en¬ 


trance  requirements  of  the  new  program  you  want  and  make  sure 
that  you  have  met  them,  or  your  CODO  will  be  rejected.  Some¬ 
times  you  have  to  wait  for  semester  grades  to  be  officially  posted  | 
before  you  can  CODO  and  before  you  can  apply  for  a  campus 
transfer. 

Another  problem  all  . students  wanting  to  make  this  move  face  I 
is  housing.  University  housing  applications  are  not  automatical- 1 
ly  sent  to  transfer  students.  You  need  to  call  the  Housing  Office 
in  Smalley  Center  in  West  Lafayette  (765-494-1000)  for  a  form. 
They  will  send  one  to  you  ONLY  if  your  transfer  has  been  accepted. 
Off  campus  housing  is  readily  available  at  a  wide  range  of  prices 
and  locations.  The  Dean  of  Student’s  office  in  West  Lafayette  has 
a  general  list  of  landlords  or  you  can  find  ads  in  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Exponent. 

Once  all  your  paperwork  is  completed  and  you  are  officially  trans¬ 
ferred,  you  can  then  sign  up  for  classes  and  prepare  to  move. 
The  following  checklist  may  help. 


Ito  transfeiTto  the"  west  lafayette! 
campus... 

1.  Know  your  code!  If  you  are  in  “GNC”  or  “ZNO”  then  you 
need  to  fill  out  a  CODO. 

2.  Fill  out  and  process  a  CODO  to  a  program  found  on  the 
West  Lafayette  campus. 

3.  Fill  out  and  process  a  Campus  Transfer  form.  You  may 
also  want  to  check  on  any  Financial  Aid  concerns  at  this 
time. 


4.  Contact  University  Housing  or  arrange  for  off  campus 
housing. 

5.  Contact  your  new  academic  advisor  in  West  Lafayette  to 
sign  up  for  classes. 

6.  Pack  your  bags,  your  car  and  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  above  mentioned  U-Haul. 


In  case  this  brief  article  failed  to  answer  all  your  concerns,  plan  | 
to  attend  one  of  the  workshops  offered  on  how  to  transfer: 

“Is  the  West  Lafayette  Campus  of 
Purdue  in  your  Future ?” 

Thursday,  March  20  or  Friday,  March  21 
12:15  to  1:00  Tech  171 


Good  Luck!  I  did  it,  so  can  you. 


CAREER  TEST 

ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE 


DISCOVER  is  a  complete  computer-based  career  information  and  planning  system  which  has 
been  designed  by  ACT  (American  College  Testing  program)  to  meet  the  career  and  educational  planning 
needs  of  it’s  users. 

Based  on  answers  submitted  into  the  computer  program  about  a  student’s  interests,  abilities, 
experiences  and  values,  the  program  is  designed  to  help  that  person  gain  insight  about  him/herself  and 
match  these  personal  qualities  with  a  compiled  list  of  various  occupations  for  the  student  to  consider. 
DISCOVER  is  offered  free  of  charge  to  all  PUNC  students. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  OR  TO  MAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT  PLEASE  CONTACT: 


Allana  Burke,  DISCOVER  Coordinator,  EXT.  5284,  Dean  of  Students  office,  LSF  Room  103. 


SOME  OF  THE  NICEST  STUDENTS 


ARE  TUTORS 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  THE 
sSs  TUTORING  TEAM  FOR  SPRING  1996 
SEE  PAM  IN  LSF  104  OR  CALL  EXT.  5367 

QUALIFICATIONS 


•  Must  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  classes  at  PU/NC 

•  Must  have  completed  English  101  and  Math  1 1 1 

•  Must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0 

•  Must  have  earned  a  grade  of  A  or  8  in  courses  you  tutor 

•  Must  have  lots  of  patience  and  a  kind  heart! 

•  Must  have  two  professor  recommendations 

•  All  students  are  encouraged  to  apply 

•  Tutors  needed  in  all  academic  areas 

•  Pays  $5. 00  per  hour 
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In  Yer  Face... 

(or  “Stop  Making  Sense.”) 


sick  enough  to  rape  a  FOURTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD  GIRL  (hope  it’s  not 
yours)  and  then  saw  her  arms  off 
with  a  dull  bowie  knife  ...  that  per¬ 
son  NEVER  gets  out  of  prison. 
NEVER!!  That  person  will  never 


Rob  Norris 


-editor 


You  know,  I  try,  I  really  try  to  be  a 
rational  guy  and  I  do  try  to  make 
use  of  all  the  “enlightenment”  I  have 
gained  from  my  education  here  and 
from  living  life  for  38  years.  As  the 
editor  of  this  newspaper  I  realize  I 
have  certain  responsibilities  that 
preclude  me  from  being  anything 
less  than  “politically  correct.”  But 
there  are  times  when,  regardless 
of  “politeness”  or  “consequence”, 
things  need  to  be  said.  This  is  one 
of  those  times.  Recent  events  in  the 
news  have  shoved  me  to  the  point  of 
almost  bursting. 

I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  judge 
or  parole  officer  or  jury  let  that  nut- 
ball  down  in  Florida  out  of  prison? 
You  know,  the  one  who  was  report¬ 
edly  convicted  of  raping  a  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  and  then  cutting  her 
forearms  off!!  Yeah,  I’m  talking 
about  the  guy  who  got  run  out  of 
just  about  every  place  he  tried  to 
live  before  settling  down  in  Florida 
where  he  recently  (allegedly)  raped  and 
sliced  up  another  woman.  I’m  sor¬ 
ry,  but  can  someone  out  there  give 
me  a  damn  rational  reason  for  let¬ 
ting  this  guy  out  on  the  streets? 

And  don’t  give  me  that  garbage 
about  his  “rights”,  or  how  he  paid 
his  “debt”  to  society  or  any  other 
slobbery,  liberal  pap!  There  is  no 
way  in  heaven  or  hell  anyone  can 
ever  pay  back  to  society  a  “debt”  of 
raping  a  14-year-old  girl  and  hack¬ 
ing  her  arms  off!  Who  let  him  out 
and  what  were  they  thinking?  Why 
didn’t  someone  explain  to  those  that 
freed  him  just  exactly  what  it  was 
he  did? 

Listen  up,  people,  I  have  been  a 
hunter  and  a  fisherman  (yeah,  I 
know  I  said  fisherman,  not  “fish- 
erperson”...  get  over  it)  for  twenty 


portlman  “d  ?ookThave  i’Scon^ff  fT/' itio.n  <us)?  ******  -  then  listen  up.  111  say  it 

l  t  nr?vgh  rabblts,  and  mitted  by  these  monsters  ...  they 
^ay  Up  to  larg?  would  not  be  so  quick  to  forgive 
,dee[;farm,c°ws  and  them  and  let  them  walk  among  ... 
elk.  1  he  point  is  this:  it  is  a  tough,  us. 

SbSm“thi,CdaX?  «.%rh!  W  '"V#*  what  NEVEW1  mat  ^son  ^lVeve; 

any  dead  aSmff  ttabert  of  raSd  her'i  f  M  “*  pervert  S*  O.K.11  Get  ,tf  And  DON’T  be- 

rapedheJ?  ,How  anyone  unag-  lieve  the  shrinks  ...  that  demented 

ine  how STl&S  SL’tKK  h1lSSs?hi  ****  ^  “>e  "" 

to  remove  the  forearms  from  a  liv-  ran  through  her  already  overload¬ 
ing  person.  Any  judge,  jury  or  per-  ed  young  mind  as  that  blade 
son  responsible  for  letting  this  kind  touched  her  skin  and  then,  pres¬ 
ot  scum  out  should  have  to  delve,  sure  turned  to  pain  as  the  blade  be- 
headkmg  into  the  heart  of  this  mad-  gan  to  tear  through  her  flesh  ... 
ness  before  such  blindly  reprehen-  How  could  anyone  imagine  the  feel- 
Snn?  decisions  are  made!  ing  of  their  own  warm  blood  spurt- 

I  he  person  who  let  this  miscreant  ing  out,  slapping  themselves  in  the 
out  ot  prison  should  have  first  had  face  and  spritzing  the  grinning, 


to,  let’s  say,  personally  cut  the  arms 
off  of  a  cadaver  (preferably  a  guy 
like  the  maniac  in  question  who 
had  been  convicted  and  fried  first) 
with  the  same  tools  the  crime  was 
committed  with.  Except  this  ca¬ 
daver  should  have  been  warmed  to 
“body  temperature”  and  hooked  up 
to  a  machine  that  pumped  blood 
just  as  if  the  body  were  alive. 

Why?  Why?  Why  you  say?  Why 
would  anyone  suggest  something 
so  ...  gross?  Because  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  in  charge  of  letting 
these  animals  out  on  the  streets 
should  be  forced  to  experience  the 
truth  of  that  particular  nut  ball’s 


sweaty,  stinking  face  of  the  mad¬ 
man  you  had  the  incredible  misfor¬ 
tune  to  meet.  How  could  anyone 
imagine  seeing  their  own  arm  fly 
away,  in  a  haze  of  blood,  from  their 
body,  tossed  like  a  rag  doll  into  the 
air  by  their  ...  butcher. 

And,  after  such  unthinkable  hor¬ 
rors  ...  how  could  anyone  imagine 
watching  it  happen  all  over  again  on 
the  other  side  of  your  body?  Can 
you  imagine  that?  Well,  I  wish 
whoever  let  that  guy  out  would  be 
doomed  to  feel  and  view  the  above 
scene  over  and  over  for  the  rest  of 
that  person’s  eternity. 

Yes,  I  know  how  our  legal  system 
works  and  yes,  I  don’t  care  about  the 


reality  first.  I  really  believe  that  auu  yCo,  ±  uuu  t  ^  auuui,  me 

folks  who  spend  their  lives  living  in  “fineries”  of  our  that  system.  I  don’t 
the  lap  of  luxury  (judges,  lawyers,  care  about  “justice”  in  this  case.  I 
etc.)  are  too  far  removed  from  the  don’t  care  about  “parole”  or  “time  off 
basic  levels  of  ...  living.  And  the  for  good  behavior.”  I  don’t  care  about 
one  inescapable  fact  of  living,  for  noble  concepts  about  “paying  one’s 


us,  is  death. 

For  us  to  live,  other  living  things 
must  die.  We  eat  beef,  chicken, 
plants  and  so  on.  The  reality  is 
though,  that  most  people  in  society 
and  these  “professionals”  especial¬ 
ly,  are  used  to  having  other  people 

1  *11  l  j  i  l  iii  •  e*  l  /» 


debt  to  society.”  I  don’t  care  because 
you  don’t  ever  let  a  guy  who  raped 
and  cut  the  forearms  off  of  a  14- 
year-old  girl  out  of  prison! 

You  don’t!  You  don’t  do  it,  you 
don’t  do  it,  damn  it,  you  don’t  do  it! 
Now  who  among  us  doesn’t  get  that? 


therapy  in  the  known  “happy”  uni¬ 
verse  can  NEVER  BE  TRUSTED 
AGAIN!!! 

Anyone  who  ever  lets  a  nutcase 
like  this  out  to  prey  upon  innocent 
children  should  be  immediately 
fired  from  their  jobs,  stripped  of  all 
their  earthly  possessions  and  made 
to  work  naked,  SHOVELING  THE 
SEPTIC  SYSTEMS  AND  RUN¬ 
OFF  GUTTERS  in  a  hog  slaugh¬ 
tering  house  with  a  wooden  trowel 
until  they  die.  Get  it?  If  a  child 
pays  for  your  oversight,  YOUR  MIS¬ 
TAKE,  with  their  innocence  or  their 
...  arms  or  worse,  their  life  ...  It’s 
YOUR  FAULT  ...  YOU  LET  HIM 
OUT!  NOW  YOU  FIX  IT!  Oh, 
I’m  sorry,  you  can’t  fix  it?  THEN 
YOU  PAY  FOR  IT.  OFF  TO  THE 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 

Oh,  I’m  sorry,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
(whoever  you  are)  ...  the  guy  you 
■let  out,  you  know,  the  one  who 
raped  and  cut  the  arms  off  of  the 
fourteen-year-old  girl,  well,  he 
carved  up  another  young  woman 
last  weekend  while  a  neighbor  re¬ 
portedly  begged  911  to  come  out 
and  stop  him.  Unfortunately,  911 
was  reportedly  34  minutes  late  and 
this  time  the  young  woman  is  dead. 
How  ya  gonna  fix  that? 

Yeah,  right ...  Start  shoveling. 


cu.  v?  uovu  vv  uu  vixig  uwicx  pcupic  1" v W  W11U  dillUllg  US  UUCiSll  If  got  lilClt . 

kill,  butcher  and  cook  their  food  for  If  it’s  you,  Mr.  Judge  or  you,  Mr. 
them,  allowing  them  never  to  be  Parole  Officer  or  you,  Mr,  Jury 


exposed  to  the  harshest 
reality  of  life  ...  death. 
And  if  you  are  so  totally 
removed  from  really  ex¬ 
periencing  ...  death  on 
any  level,  how  can  you 
let  a  murderous  heathen 
out  of  prison  to  wreak 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CEN^  AL 
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“CENTAUR”  BASEBALL  SCHEDUL 


What  Are  You  Going  lb  Do  On 
Your  Spring  Break? 

•  #  ••-••••••••••••••••  •*•  •  •  •  •  • 

Kori  Beth  Kasten:  (assistant  manager  and 
1st  year  PU/NC  student)  “Ill  be  working  for 
the  Easter  Bunny  at  Maple  Lane  Mall  and 
enjoying  my  birthday  on  the  12th.” 

Leonard  Eigenmann:  (first  year  PU/NC 
student,  liberal  arts  major)  “Probably  visit¬ 
ing  Chicago  and  doing  some  paintings.” 

Dama  Grigsby:  (PU/NC  student)  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Kentucky  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
then  spend  the  rest  of  my  break  working  on 
an  English  101  paper!” 

Kristi  Dresbaugh:  (PU/NC  student)  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  Kentucky  with  Dama,  and  when  I  get 
back  I’m  going  to  get  ahead  on  my  school 
work  and  try  to  potty  train  my  little  boy.” 

Editor’s  note:  “ Good  luck!” 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time 

Sun. 

March  16 

Indiana  University  NW  (H) 

Hicks  Field 

Noon 

Sat. 

March  22 

St.  Joseph 

(A) 

Rensselear,  IN 

Noon 

Sun. 

March  23 

S.W.  Michigan 

(A) 

Dowagiac,  Ml 

Noon 

Mon* 

March  24 

Valparaiso 

(A) 

Valparaiso,  IN 

3  p.m. 

Sat. 

March  29 

Goshen 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

Noon 

Sat. 

April  5 

Great  Lakes 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

April  6 

St.  Francis 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

Noon 

Mon.* 

April  7 

Valparaiso 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

3  p.m. 

Sat. 

April  12 

Marian 

(A) 

Indianapolis,  IN 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

April  13 

S.W.  Michigan 

(H) 

Hichs  Field 

Noon 

Tue.* 

April  15 

Grace 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

4  p.m. 

Sat. 

April  19 

Great  Lakes 

(A) 

Lansing,  Ml 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

April  20 

St.  Francis 

(A) 

Joliet,  IL 

Noon 

Thur.* 

April  24 

Grace 

(A) 

Winona  Lake,  IN 

4  p.m. 

Sat. 

April  26 

Fort  Wayne  Taylor 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

April  27 

Indiana  University  NW  (A) 

Gary,  IN 

Noon 

Sat. 

May  3 

St.  Joseph 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

Noon 

Sun. 

May  4 

Kalamazoo 

(A) 

Kalamazoo,  Ml 

1  p.m. 

Fri.-Sun.  May  16-18 

All  games  are  double-headers 
*  -  One  9  inning  game 

PU/NC  Tournament 

(H) 

Hicks  Field 

T.B.A. 

T.B.A.  -  To  be  announced 


Athletic  Information  1996-97 


Director  of  Student  Activities/ Athletics . Paul  D.  Gillikin 

Baseball  Head  Coach . Lany  Blake,  Sr. 

Nickname . Centaurs 

Colors . . Old  Gold  and  Black 


Sponsored  by  Student  Activities/Athletics,  LSF  103 A 
For  more  information  contact  Mr.  Paul  D.  Gillikin,  Director  of  Student  Activities/Athletics  at  ext.  5273. 


Fall  /  Winter 
Clearance 

01 

Y 

Entire 

Store 


UNITED  COLORS 
OF  BENETT&V 


407  Light  House  Place 
/Michigan  City,  IN. 
219-874-5827 
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The  next  meeting  of  the... 

Panic  Attack  /  Anxiety 
Support  Group 

(and  other  assorted  dysfunctions) 

will  be  Wednesday,  March  12, 1997 
at  7:00  PM 

in  LSF  Room  62 

Everyone  is  welcome 
to  attend! 


NOTICE 


MARCH  OF  DIMES  WALK  AMERICA 


Hie  Letters  and 

Department  is  _ 

tographic  submissions  for 
publication  in  PU/NC’s  stu¬ 
dent  literary  magazine, 
Portals 

Photographs  should  be  5”x7” 
or  8”xl0  .  (black  and  white 
preferred.) 

Please  submit  photos  to  Let¬ 
ters  and  Languages  office  or  to 
Dr.  Loggins,  LSF  65,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  April  1,  1997. 


STATE  CAPITOL  LOBBY  DAY 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  12,  1997 


You  are  invited  to  join  us  for  lunch 
and  an  informative  presentation  about  how 
Indiana  laws  are  made. 

Walk  to  the  State  House  to  lobby  with  Indiana  physicians 
on  behalf  of  mothers  and  babies,  urging  lawmakers 
not  to  lower  the  level  of  care  guidelines  for 
mothers  and  babies  in  Indiana. 

Meet  with  Representative  Tim  Roemer,  seek  out  other 
lawmakers,  provide  information  and  express 
preferences  in  favor  of  laws  supporting 
health  care  for  mothers  and  babies. 


MEET  AT  THE  MARCH  OF  DIMES  HEADQUARTERS 

222  EAST  OHIO  STREET  SUITE  610 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
•  (2  Blocks  from  the  State  House) 

1 1 :30  A.M.  -  4:30  P.M.  Central  Time 
(10:30  A.M.  -  3:30  P.M.  @  PUNC) 


5.E.A.  SCHOLARSHIP  APPUCAVOHS  ARE  HOW  AVAILABLE  IH  TECH  205 


THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  WILL  BE  GIVEH  THIS  YEAR: 

1  TO  AH  EDUCATION  MAJOR  WHO  HAS  HOT  BEEH  ADMITTED  TO 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

2  TO  EDUCATION  MAJORS  WHO  ARE  ADMITTED  TO  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


AWARDS  ARE  BASED  OH  SCHOLARSHIP,  PARVCIPAVOH  IN  S.E.A.  AND  THE 
MINI-ESSAY  YOU  WRITE  OH  THE  APPUCATIOH  FORM. 

WINNERS  ARE  CHOSEN  "BLINDLY’,  I.E.,  APPUCAVOHS  ARE  TURNED  IH  TO 
THE  EDUCATION  SECRETARY  WHO  NUMBERS  AND  RE-TYPES  THEM  BEFORE 
GIVING  THEM  TO  EDUCATION  FACULTY  FOR  SELECVOH  OF  THE  WINNERS. 

APPUCAVOHS  ARE  DUE  BACH  MARCH  21ST.  AWARDS  WILL  BE  GIVEH  AT 
THE  S.E.A.  BANQUET  OH  APRIL  5 TH. 


ALL  EDUCATION  MAJORS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 
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College  Credit  for  a  Summer  Vacation...  PU/NC  Style 


by  Tessy  Bowers 


Teachers  and  naturalists,  Purdue  University 
North  Central  invites  you  to  study  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  Tremont, 
Tennessee  this  summer.  This  course,  Biology 
395,  remains  an  extremely  popular  option  for 
classroom  teachers,  naturalists  and  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  learning  more  about  the  natural  world.  Held 
at  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Institute  this  class 
offers  students  an  opportunity  to  attain  three  cred¬ 
it  hours  during  a  week-long  session  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hills  of  Tennessee.  Students  will  participate  in 
one  evening  session  here  at  Purdue  both  before 
and  after  the  institute.  While  in  Tennessee,  stu¬ 
dent  sessions  will  include  programs  on  wildlife, 
plant  life,  ecology,  geology,  and  environmental 
problems  concerning  air  quality,  exotic  species 
and  park  management.  A  maximum  of  50-60  stu¬ 
dents  participate  at  any  given  time  with  only  25 
reservations  available  to  PU/NC  students  at  this 


time.  Dr.  Joe  Camp  is  the  coordinator  for  this 
program.  Besides  the  two  semesters  of  biology 
prerequisites.  Dr.  Camp  suggests  students  be  in 
good  physical  Condition  prior  to  signing  up  for 
this  course  as  it  entails  a  good  deal  of  hiking  in 
the  wilderness.  The  cost  for  the  class  is  $261,  the 
same  as  any  regular  summer  class,  however,  room 
and  board  at  the  institute  will  be  approximately 
$250  for  the  week.  This  $250  fee  is  paid  directly 
to  the  institute  and  is  not  refundable.  Students 
should  make  sure  they  will  be  able  to  attend  be¬ 
fore  signing  up.  During  the  pre-trip  Purdue  ses¬ 
sion,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  make  possible  car-pooling  arrangements  for 
the  trip  itself.  Lodging  is  dormitory  style  in  the 
air-conditioned  Caylor  Lodge.  Information  pack¬ 
ets  are  available  in  Dr.  Bednar’s  office  in  the 
Schwarz  Bldg.  Due  to  the  popularity  of  this 
class/trip,  the  maximum  will  probably  reached 
during  early  registration,  so  plan  accordingly. 


EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 
TRIPS!! 


Absolute  Best  Spring  Rates 
Available!! 


INDIVIDUAL,  STUDENT  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS,  OR  SMALL  GROUPS 
WANTED!!  CALL 

INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 

at 

1-800-327-6013 
or  HTTP:  //WWW.  ICPP.  COM 


Campus  Quotes 

•  •••••• •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • • * « • • 

Important  quotes  from  important  folks. 


Chancellor  Alspaugh: 

“In  Indianapolis,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  beginning  debate  on  the  1997-99  biennium 
budget.  The  budget  passed  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  provides  for  a  net  in¬ 
crease  in  recurring  appropriations  for  PU/NC  of 
only  $184,913.00  (2.49%)  and  $128,647.00  in  one 
time  funding.  This  level  of  increase  in  recurring 
funding  will  not  cover  our  inflationary  increases 
and  will  not  allow  any  quality  improvement.  If 
you  have  the  opportunity,  please  encourage 
your  local  legislators  to  consider  making  a  high¬ 
er  recurring  investment  in  your  education. 


In  any  event,  THINK  SPRING!” 


r  Help  Wanted 


United  Colors  of  Benetton  is 


I 


I 


now  accepting  applications 
for  full  and  part-time  em¬ 


ployment. 

VJe  offer: 


I 


I 


Flexible  hours  and  good  pay! 


,1 


I 


^Please  call  219-874-5827^ 


SEA  Presents:  Linda  Mapes,  Media  Specialist 


by  Tessy  Bowers 

As  media  specialist  for  Liberty  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Chesterton,  Linda 
Mapes  knows  firsthand  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  children  interested  in  good 
old-fashioned  books  with  all  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  now  available.  Her 
presentation  to  the  February  18th 
SEA  meeting  focused  on  several 
strategies  she  has  successfully  used 
for  keeping  her  students  interested  in 
reading. 

1)  Book  Character  Day — On  these 
days  children  are  allowed  to  dress  up 
as  their  favorite  storybook  character. 
However,  the  fun  doesn’t  mean  just 
the  children,  teachers  and  staff  are 
also  encouraged  to  participate.  The 
second  step  involves  allowing  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  share  information  about  his  or 
her  character,  perhaps  with  a  retelling 
of  the  character’s  story  or  just  talking 
about  why  he  or  she  chose  that  char¬ 
acter.  To  encourage  creative  thinking, 
a  question  like  “What  would  my  fa¬ 
vorite  character  do  if  he  came  to  my 
school  today?”  is  asked.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  to  this  process  is  pre-planning. 
Have  a  goal  so  that  all  children  can 
participate.  Last,  recognize  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  participating  with  a  hand¬ 


written  certificate  or  a  stamp  on  the 
hand.  Don’t  get  into  a  situation 
where  prizes  or  awards  are  involved. 

2)  Author  of  the  Month — Mrs. 
Mapes  had  plenty  of  advice  for  future 
teachers  as  they  plan  for  this  activity. 
“Don’t  reinvent  the  wheel!”  she  re¬ 
minded  them.  There  is  already  a 
wide  variety  of  materials  available  for 
planning  this  type  of  program.  Some 
of  the  resources  she  mentioned  were 
Children’s  Authors  and  Illustrators, 
Famous  Children’s  Authors,and  Au¬ 
thors  and  Illustrators  Through  the 
Year.  She  also  discussed  how  to  go 
about  having  a  real  live  author  visit 
the  school  with  tips  for  finding  them 
and  finding  the  funds  to  make  their 
visit  a  reality. 

Like  the  elementary  students  under 
her  charge,  the  PU/NC  students  en¬ 
joyed  the  wealth  of  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mrs.  Mapes  during  her  visit, 
particularly  as  some  knew  her  from 
her  previous  role  at  PU/NC  as  in¬ 
structor  of  the  EDCI 311,  Media  for 
Children  course.  Next  month,  the 
SEA  will  host  the  1996  Indiana 
Teacher  of  the  Year  recipient.  SEA 
meetings  are  geared  toward  the  edu 
cation . major,  but  all  are  welco 


New  at  the  LaPorte 
County  Library: 

:■  Dial-Up  Access 


Search  the  library’s  electronic  catalog  from  your 
home  or  office!  By  using  your  computer  you  can 
look  for  books  and  magazines  by  title,  author,  or 
subject;  search  databases;  ask  reference  questions; 
and  check  the  library  calendar  of  events. 


To  use  this  service  you  will  need:  a  Dial-Up  Access 
instructional  pamphlet  (available  at  al  locations),  a 
computer  with  a  modem,  communication  software, 
and  a  Bbrary  card. 


The  service  is  free  to  anyone  with  a  Sbrary 
card.  Need  a  card?  Register  for  one  at  the 
Main  Library,  any  of  our  six  branches,  or 
on  the  bookmobile. 


Dial-Up  Access  is  available  any  time  of  day 
or  night  except  for  the  following  times: 
9:00  to  10:00  PM  Monday-Thursday 
6:00  to  7:00  PM  Friday  and  Saturday 


[igh  Copyright  Fees  Hurt  Students  | 
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I  By  Brian  McClintock 
The  Daily  Collegian 

Jpennsylvania  State  University 

IVERSITY  PARK,  Penn. — The  typical  college  student  could  get 
'through  an  average  week  of  school  with  about  $60.  But,  that  same  $60 
will  not  get  a  student  through  day  one  of  Ronald  Bettig’ s  Communica¬ 
tions  405  or  413  classes.  And  Bettig  is  not  happy  about  that  fact. 

Bettig,  an  assistant  professor  of  communications  at  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  watched  as  the  price  of  a  packet  in  his  Communications  405  (Po¬ 
litical  Economy  of  Communications)  class  skyrocketed  from  $25.75  in 
Fall  1993  to  $68.20  this  semester. 

‘The  price  of  packets,  compared  to  what  they  used  to  be,  is  absolutely 
ridiculous,”  Bettig  said. 

Many  students  also  are  baffled  by  high-priced  packets.  ‘They're  just 
dittos,  so  I  can’t  believe  they’re  so  expensive,”  said  Penn  State  junior  Ka¬ 
trina  Terzulli,  a  telecommunications  major. 

The  reason  prices  have  risen  so  steeply,  according  to  Bettig,  is  copy¬ 
right  clearance  fees.  Copyright  clearance  fees  are  what  copy  stores  such 
as  Kinko’s,  ProCopy  Inc.  and  Copy  Center  Services  on  campus  pay  to 
the  publishers  of  the  works  they  reproduce  in  the  packets,  Bettig  said. 

“Each  article  in  a  packet  must  go  through  a  copyright  clearance  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  publishers  ask  from  five  to  15  cents  per  page  per  packet 
or  $1.50  for  the  entire  article  per  packet,”  said  April  Sheninger,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Copyright  Clearance  Office,  which  obtains  the  copyright 
clearances  for  Copy  Center  Services’  packets. 

Bettig,  author  of  “Copyrighting  Culture:  The  Political  Economy  of  In¬ 
tellectual  Property,”  said  there  is  no  denying  that  the  publishers’  greed 
has  hurt  academics  across  the  nation.  He  has  shaved  more  than  100 
pages  from  his  Communications  405  packet,  he  added.  “I’m  forced  to 
avoid  certain  articles  or  pieces  that  I  think  students  should  read  because 
it  would  make  the  packet  even  more  outrageously  expensive,”  Bettig  said. 

Some  professors  have  stopped  using  packets  entirely.  “I’ve  done 
away  with  packets  because  they  have  become  too  expensive,”  said 
Robert  D.  Richards,  associate  professor  of  journalism  and  law.  ‘The  copy¬ 
right  costs  do  have  an  impact  on  education,” 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  $25.75  Communications  405  packet,  area  pho¬ 
tocopy  shops  making  course  packets  did  not  pay  royalties  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

That  changed  when  the  six  major  publishers  sued  Kinko’s  for  royalties. 
After  a  brief  legal  battle,  Kinko’s  settled  out  of  court  and  began  paying 
the  royalties,  Bettig  said. 

“Kinko’s  basically  sold  academics  and  other  mom  and  pop  copy  shops 
up  the  river  by  settling  with  the  publishers,”  Bettig  said.  In  addition 
to  the  added  costs  of  copyright  clearances,  bookstores  mark  up  the 
prices  of  packets  considerably,  Bettig  said. 

The  typical  mark-up  on  packets  is  20  percent,  said  Tom  Bauer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  on  campus.  “If  that  figure 
is  correct,  it’s  ridiculous.  The  bookstores  do  nothing  but  take  the  pack¬ 
ets  from  the  photocopy  shops  and  put  them  on  the  shelves,”  said  Bet¬ 
tig. 

In  order  to  battle  high  packet  costs  Bettig  puts  copies  of  his  course 
packets  on  reserve  at  Pattee.  He  also  distributes  fists  of  students  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  their  packets  to  students  enrolled  in  the  same  course 
the  next  semester. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  price  relief  for  packets  in  sight,  and  educa¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  publishers,  Bettig  said.  “Some¬ 
body,”  he  said,  “needs  to  stand  up  to  for  the  rights  of  academia.” 


HAPPY  *  HAPPY  4b  HAPPY 

ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY 


WRITING  CENTER 


i 
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SPRING  1997 HOURS 

Revised  02/10/97 

MON 

9-Noon  &  1-7  p.m. 

TUE 

9-Noon  &  1-7  p.m. 

WED 

9-Noon  &  1-7  p.m. 

THU 

9-Noon  &  1-5  p.m. 

FRI 

9-Noon  &  1-3  p.m. 

SAT 

9:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 

“Where’d  spring  go?” 


-Brian  Martin 


Keys  to  Student  Retention:  “The  Survey  Says...” 


by  Tessy  Bowers 

Surprisingly,  one  of  the  keys  to  stu¬ 
dent  retention  at  Purdue  University’s 
North  Central  campus  may  be  to  im¬ 
prove  student  parking.  At  a  February 
14-15  workshop  on  retention,  partici¬ 
pants  from  the  PU/NC  faculty,  staff  and 
student  body  focused  their  attention 
on  issues  related  to  student  retention. 
Presented  by  Dr.  Lana  Low  of  the  high¬ 
ly  rated  USA  Group  Noel-Levitz,  the 
workshop’s  aim  was  to  identify  and  ad¬ 
dress  the  perceived  importance  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  areas  listed  on  the  Student 
Satisfaction  Inventories  completed  last 
fall.  Approximately  700  students  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  surveys  which  ranked 
importance  and  satisfaction  in  areas’ 
such  as  academic  advising,  campus  life, 
support  services,  financial  aid,  securi¬ 
ty  and  many  others. 

On  a  scale  from  zero  to  seven,  scores 
were  then  tabulated  and  compared  to 
national  norms  for  other  four- year  pub¬ 
lic  institutions.  The  results  indicated  a 
high  level  of  satisfaction  for  most  areas 
of  campus  life,  and  in  all  areas  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  ranked  higher  than  the  com¬ 
parison  groups.  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler, 
who  heads  the  PU/N C  Retention  Com¬ 
mittee  was  pleased  with  the  satisfaction 
level  as  reported  by  this  survey,  but 
knows  that  there  is  still  much  that  can 
be  done  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
students. 

Of  much  greater  satisfaction  was  the 
feeling  by  two  separate  consultants  who 
found  the  atmosphere  of  our  school 
more  closely  resembled  that  of  a  pri¬ 
vate-school  than  a  public  institution. 
There  is  a  noticeable  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  and  caring  on  this  campus  that  is 
often  missing  from  other  public  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  high  level  of  satisfaction  was  of 
little  surprise  to  Dr.  Ed  Bednar  either. 
Having  tracked  the  issue  of  student  re¬ 
tention  for  six  years,  he  has  received  far 
more  positive  comments  than  negative 
over  the  years.  Although  the  level  of  re¬ 
tention  has  remained  steady  at  around 
60%  for  that  entire  time,  improvement 
in  retention  will  ultimately  lead  to  even 
greater  campus  satisfaction.  By  re¬ 
taining  students  through  graduation, 
more  funds  can  be  spent  on  improving 
and  introducing  new  programs  rather 
than  on  recruitment  efforts  to  replace 
students  lost  by  attrition. 

The  good  news:  the  survey  found  no 


areas  completely  lacking  in  satisfac¬ 
tion.  However,  finding  solutions  to  the 
identified  smaller  problem  areas  re¬ 
mains  a  more  difficult  task.  Workshop 
participants  broke  into  groups  to  indi¬ 
vidually  tackle  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  issues.  Campus  safety  and 
parking  concerns  headed  the  list,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  a  concern  for  unbiased 
and  fair  treatment  by  PU/NC  faculty.  In 
response  to  the  perceived  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  parking  and  parking  lot  safety, 
a  night-time  walk-through  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  check  for  problem  areas. 

One  item  noted  was  the  lack  of  fight¬ 
ing  around  the  Tech  Building.  Already 
this  information  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  building  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment  head,  Tbm  Nelson,  for  review.  Al¬ 
though  students  may  feel  the  parking 
is  inadequate,  campus  schedules  are 
carefully  coordinated  to  ensure  parking 
availability  at  all  times.  Spot  checks 
have  been  done  by  campus  security, 
and  at  all  times  some  parking  has  been 
available.  Still,  this  is  an  area  that 
the  committee  is  planning  to  study  in 
more  depth.  Perceived  issues  of  facul¬ 
ty  fairness  came  as  an  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prise  and  have  been  addressed  to  the 
different  departments  cited. 

From  a  student’s  perspective,  the 
workshop  was  a  positive  step  in  ad¬ 
dressing  these  needs.  SEA  President, 
Kim  Glenn  echoed  some  of  the  feelings 
that  were  found  in  the  survey.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  she  feels  the  lack  of  other  four- 
year  programs  is  often  a  factor  in  stu¬ 
dent  attrition.  Many  students  are  un¬ 
able  to  complete  the  degree  of  their 
choosing  and  those  who  can,  such  as  el¬ 
ementary  education  majors,  are  often 
unable  to  be  certified  in  any  specific 
area.  With  PU/NC’s  continued  success 
in  attracting  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  students,  this  will  continue 
to  be  an  area  of  great  importance. 

The  results  of  this  survey  reflect  a 
year’s  worth  of  planning  on  behalf  of  the 
Retention  Committee.  Continuing  to 
identify  and  target  specific  areas  for 
improvement  is  a  top  priority  for  the 
committee.  The  results  as  a  whole  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  information  to  the  facul¬ 
ty,  staff,  and  retention  committee  to 
meet  the  needs  of  PU/NC  students  into 
the  21st-century.  Copies  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Satisfaction  Inventory  Campus 
Report  can  be  viewed  in  the  PU/NC  li 
brary.  _____ 
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Walken  Admits  He’s  Good  At 

Acting  Evil 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 

Christopher  Walken. 

Those  words  alone  give  most 
moviegoers  the  creeps.  Over  the 
years,  in  such  films  as  “The  Deer 
Hunter,”  “The  Dead  Zone,”  “A 
View  to  a  Kill,”  “King  of  New 
York,”  “Batman  Returns”  and 
“The  Prophecy,”  the  actor  has 
become  synonymous  with  edgy, 
angry,  often  evil  characters.  Even 
when  he’s  playing  good  guys, 
even  when  he  smiles,  there’s  just 
something  about  that  haunted, 
ashen  face,  that  sly  grin,  that 
evokes  the  willies  in  people. 

“I  guess  the  audience’s  per¬ 
ception  of  me  depends  on  what 
movies  of  mine  they’ve  seen,” 
Walken  says.  “I  suppose  that  I 
am  best  known  for  playing  vil¬ 
lains.” 

Walken  plays  something  of  a 
villain  in  “Tbuch,”  Paul  Shrader’s 
religious  comedy,  which  is  based 
on  the  1977  Elmore  Leonard 
bestseller.  The  film,  which  opens 
nationwide  on  Feb.  14,  centers 
on  Juvenal  (Skeet  Ulrich),  a  gen¬ 
tle  former  monk  who  heals  peo¬ 
ple  just  by  touching  them.  Of 
course,  a  man  with  Stigmata  is 
a  man  of  great  interest  to  many. 

Enter  Bill  Hill  (Walken),  an 
ever-smiling,  wonderfully 
smarmy  religious  showman  in¬ 
tent  on  introducing  Juvenal  to 
the  world,  and  in  the  process, 
rebuilding  his  own  ministry  and 
earning  big  money.  Lynn  Faulkn¬ 
er  (Bridget  Fonda),  Hill’s  former 
crony  in  cons,  agrees  to  help  Hill 
determine  if  Juvenal  is  legit. 
Also  in  the  film  are  August  Mur¬ 
ray  (Tom  Arnold),  an  overanx¬ 
ious  religious  fanatic;  and  De¬ 
bra  Lusanne  (Gina  Gershon),  an 
Oprah-esque  gab-fest  hostess 
who  sees  heavenly  ratings  if  Ju¬ 
venal  performs  a  miracle  on  the 
air. 

When  Juvenal  and  Lynn  be¬ 
come  romantically  involved,  it 
throws  everyone  around  them 
for  a  loop.  Hill,  not  surprisingly, 
is  torn.  He  genuinely  likes  both 
Juvenal  and  Lynn,  but,  hey,  ma¬ 
jor  bucks  are  at  stake. 

“He’s  just  a  scrambling  guy,  a 
little  desperate.  He’s  got  a  great 
scheme  where,  suddenly,  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  million  dollars,” 
Walken,  a  fun  but  cagey  inter¬ 
view  subject,  says  during  a  con¬ 
versation  at  a  Manhattan  hotel. 
“He’s  the  kind  of  guy  who  reads 
books  like  ‘How  to  Make  a  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollars  in  Two  Weeks.’  I 
guess  he’s  a  bit  of  a  crook,  a  lik¬ 
able  scoundrel.” 

“Tbuch”  is  the  latest  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  never-ending 
Walken  film  festival.  The  actor 


made  three  films  last  year  and 
six  in  1995. 

“Practice,  practice,”  he  jokes.  “I 
think  working  a  lot  is  good  for 
one’s  acting.” 

Walken  turns  up  in  all  kinds  of 
stuff.  He’s  a  regular  in  maverick 
filmmaker  Abel  Ferarra’s  pro¬ 
jects,  starring  in  “King  of  New 
York”  and  “The  Funeral.”  He 
played  off  his  menacing  persona 
for  laughs  in  ‘Wayne’s  World  2.” 
He  also  supports  independent 
films  by  appearing  in  the  likes  of 
“Pulp  Fiction”  and  “The  Prophe¬ 
cy,”  then  stars  with  Johnny  Depp 
in  a  would-be  blockbuster  like 
“Nick  of  Time.”  Every  so  often, 
he’ll  pop  up  in  straight-to-video 
flicks  and  suUi  CD-ROM  games 
as  ‘The  Ripper.” 

Walken,  who  won  a  Best  Sup 
porting  Actor  Oscar  for  “The 
Deer  Hunter”  and  has  appeared 
in  many  acclaimed  stage  shows, 
also  makes  no  excuses  for  alter¬ 
nating  between  junk  and  quali¬ 
ty  films.  “I  do  the  films  I  get  of¬ 
fered,”  he  says.  “If  I  have  a  plan 
it’s  only  to  take  the  next  best 
job.  Sometimes  the  next  best 
job  is  something  wonderful  and 
sometimes  it’s  something  you’re 
not  that  interested  in  but  you 
do  anyway.  That’s  how  I  do  it.” 

Apparently,  Walken — who’s 
married  and  lives  in  New  York 
City— can’t  handle  not  working. 
“I  don’t  do  that  very  well,”  he 
says.  “When  I’m  not  working,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  my¬ 
self.  So,  for  me,  it’s  much  better 
to  go  to  work.  It’s  healthier.  Usu 
ally,  I  take  much  better  care  of 
myself  when  I’m  working.” 

To  that  end,  Walken  has  feast¬ 
ed  on  a  steady  diet  of  performing 
lately.  He’s  completed  “Prophecy 
II,”  a  sequel  to  last  year’s  su¬ 
pernatural  hit,  and  “Excessive 
Baggage,”  a  thriller  in  which  he 
must  come  to  the  rescue  of  Alicia 
Silverstone,  who  plays  his  niece. 
The  actress  also  produced  “Bag¬ 
gage,”  meaning  Walken’s  boss 
was  a  20-year-old.  “Alicia  is  bril¬ 
liant  to  be  so  young  and  so  pow¬ 
erful,”  he  says.  “It’s  deserved. 
She’s  very  smart  and  talented. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  I  was  SO 
dumb.  I’m  smarter  now,  though.” 

Assessing  his  career  as  a 
whole,  Walken  sounds  pretty 
pleased  with  what  he’s  achieved. 
Tm  pretty  much  where  I  want  to 
be,”  he  says.  “I  never  really 
thought  I’d  be  where  I  am  now. 

I  had  very  low  expectations.  I’ve 
been  in  show  business  since  I 
was  a  kid,  actually.  I’ve  always 
thought  of  what  I  do  as  a  job, 
and  I’ve  always  worked.  The  idea 
that  I  might  be  famous,  that  I 
didn’t  expect.” 

So  expect  Walken  to  keep  on 
acting.  “Sure,”  he  says  with  a 
sly  grin.  “I’ve  got  nothing  else  to 
do.”  = 


C,  Wednesday,  March  19, 1997 
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Popular  student  show  choir 
from  West-Lafayette  campus. 


|  7  p.m.,  Library-Student-Faculty  Lounge . 

Free  and  open  to  the  public’ 
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The  PMO  Express  student  show  choir 
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pCD  WATCH„. 


by  Cheri  Lundstrom  -  PU/NC  student 

The  original  hippie  finally  got  his  new  CD  on  the  market .  Too  often  when  the 
word  hippie  comes  up  we  conjure  visions  of  the  Grateful  Dead  and  the  drug 
crazed  fens  of  the  sixties.  In  reality,  there  were  many  more  gentle  people  occupy¬ 
ing  the  coffee  houses,  picking  acoustic  guitars  and  dreaming  of  getting  back  to 
the  land  to  salvage  what  might  remain  of  the  collective  soul.  Donovan’s  music 
was  often  heard  in  those  coffee  houses.  He  didn’t  have  the  ego  problems  of  Bob 
Dylan  or  the  social  consciousness  of  Pete  Seger  and  his  goal  was  simply  to  put 
out  gentle  music  with  a  message  of  love.  His  voice  was  soothing,  his  lyrics  deep¬ 
er  than  they  appeared.  Well,  his  voice  has  only  improved  with  age  and  he  can 
still  pick  with  the  best  of  them,  making  his  CD  a  hit  with  people  who  are  tired  of 
being  mad  at  the  world  and  in  need  of  rest. 

He  is  still  in  love  with  love.  His  songs  are  of  the  love  existent  in  the  universe, 
and  the  love  between  two  people.  These  are  done  with  his  classic  picking  style 
and  silky  voice  that  woos  the  listener  into  feeling  mellow  whether  we  want  to  or 
not.  His  love  songs  and  ballads  take  us  to  the  place  we  need  to  be  and  help  us  to 
leave  it  all  behind,  remembering  what’s  really  important.  He  even  treats  us  to  a 
wonderful  lullaby  to  share  with  our  childrea  There  are  no  excuses  in  his  work 
for  who  he  is  and  what  he  does.  The  world  is  not  a  horrible,  violent,  and  ugly 
place  to  him  and  he  offers  us  his  visioa  In  a  world  where  noise  is  often  passed 
off  as  music,  I  recommend  a  solid  dose  of  Donovan  as  the  “real  alternative’ . 
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THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Surpass 
4  File 

8  Like  two  peas  in 

12  Recline  in  an 
indolent  manner 

13  Buffalo’s  lake 

14  Give  back  a  loan 

16  Busy  as  — 

17  Air  shaft 

18  Box 

19  Long,  violent 
speeches 

21  Shoulder 
adornment 

23  The  Mad  — 

24  Formerly  Persia 

25  Try 

27  Vendor 
32  Marble 
36  Vow 

38  “Jane  — " 

39  A  few 
41  Hies 

43  Press 

44  Advantage 

46  Plus  factor 

47  Offer 
49  Ogled 
51  Author 

O’Flaherty 
53  Nooks 
58  Tremble 

62  Barren 

63  Gay — 

64  Tardy 

66  Single  entity 

67  Drill 

68  Always 

69  Selves 
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11  Appointment 

12  Thin  strip  ot 
wood 

1 5  Thus  far 

20  Stop 

22  Tunisian  leader 

24  Call  —  day 

26  Auctioneer's 
word 

28  Allows 

29  Caustic  sub¬ 
stances 


70  More  or  — 

30  Sea  bird 

71  Snoozes 

31  Relax 

72  Asian  holiday 

32  —  were  (in  a 

# 

manner  of 

DOWN 

speaking) 

1  Large  food  fish 

33  Actor  Richard 

2  Wide  awake 

34  Bard’s  river 

3  Skirt  feature 

35  Care  for 

4  Adore 

37  “ — went 

5  War  god 

thataway” 

6  Transgress 

40  Mountaintop 

7  Jennings  or 

nest 

Fonda 

42  “ —  Thompson- 

8  Secret 

45  Muffin 

9  Lima’s  land 

48  Church  officials 

10  Ring  stone 

50  Comes  in 

52  Composer 

58  Health  farm 

Harold 

59  Lug 

54  Condiment 

60  Impel 

vessel 

61  Ruby  and 

55  Depend 

Sandra 

56  T.S.  — 

62  Stair 

57  Gels 

65  Ms.  Gardner 

Spring  Break  March  9-16 
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INHOUSE  is  feanired  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


Dr.  Purna  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics,  attended  a  session  in 
Phoenix,  Jan.  6,  “Powerful  Ideas  in  Physical  Science,”  a  model  course 
developed  by  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers.  This  model 
course  will  be  adapted  for  PHYS  210  starting  Fall  1997. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Indiana  League  for  Nursing  for  1997-98. 

Dr.  Rodrick  Rolston,  sociologist  and  part-time  instructor,  was  selected  the 
1996  Indiana  Correctional  Teacher  of  the  Year  and  also  received  the  1996 
Correctional  Education  Association  Service  Award  at  the  Indiana  Correc¬ 
tional  Association  Conference  in  Indianapolis,  Oct.  1996. 

Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis,  professor  of  biology  and  chair  of  the  Biology/ 
Chemistry  Section,  was  awarded  a  grant  of  $37,500  from  the  EP A/Indiana 
Dept,  of  Environmental  Management/Indiana  Geological  Survey  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  E.  coli  concentration  in  a  wetland  area  before  and  after  restoration. 
E.  coli  analysis  will  be  done  at  PU/NC  by  Dr.  Asteriadis  and  five  under¬ 
graduate  research  assistants  (Biology  Majors).  The  overall  project  is  an 
attempt  to  reduce  unsafe  E.coli  concentrations  from  reaching  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  forcing  beach  closures. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director,  Student  Support  Services  and  affirma¬ 
tive  action  officer,  was  selected  as  a  field  reader  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  associate  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel,  insti¬ 
tutional  and  tourism  management,  presented  a  workshop  on  “Nutrition  for 
the  Preschool  Child”  to  parents  and  staff  at  Elka  Child  Development  Centers 
in  Gary,  Jan  27. 

Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Effects  of  Magnetic  Water  Treatment  on  Zebra  Mussels  in  an  Enclosed 
System.,”  Jan.  29,  at  the  Seventh  International  Zebra  Mussel  and  Aquatic 
Nuisance  Species  Conference,  New  Orleans.  The  paper  was  co-authored  by 
Mr.  David  K.  Barnes  and  Ms.  Laura  M.  Blaney,  biology  students. 

Dr.  Edward  Hackett,  associate  professor  of  education  and  chair  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Ms.  Lori  Cox,  1996-97  Master  Teacher,  Ms.  Jackie  Covault,  Hebron 
elementary  teacher  and  1995-96  Master  Teacher,  and  Ms.  Julie  Pratt, 
J994.95  Master  Teacher  and  current  academic  advisor,  presented  “The 
Master  Teacher  Corps:  A  Formula  for  Success:  A  Project  to  More  Fully 
Include  Teacher  Practitioners  in  the  Pre-service  Preparation  of  Elementary 
School  Teachers”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teacher 
Educators,  Feb.  17-19,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  of  general  business,  attended  the  Institute 
on  College  Student  Values,  Feb.  6-8,  at  Florida  State  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 

Prof.  Janice  Topp,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  attended  a  seminar, 
“Preparing  the  Student  for  Community  Base  Health  Care”  given  by  Addison/ 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.  recently  in  Ft  Wayne. 

Ms.  Debra  A.  Nielsen,  assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  attended  a  work¬ 
shop,  “Your  Changing  Role  as  an  Outstanding  Assistant,”  Feb.  12,  in 
South  Bend. 

During  the  last  five  months,  Mr.  Jerry  Lewis,  director  of  financial  aid,  Mr. 
Jeff  Scheu,  acting  assistant  director  of  financial  aid,  Ms.  Sandee  Baris, 
financial  aid  clerk,  and  Ms.  Connie  Fidanza,  financial  aid  clerk,  presented 
financial  aid  programs  involving  745  participants  in  1 1  area  high  schools. 
Lewis,  Baris  and  Fidanza,  along  with  Ms.  Cheryl  Tursi,  educational 
advisor,  Ms.  Ruth  Chaddock,  educational  advisor,  and  Ms.  Leigh  Fuller, 
Success  Through  Education,  presented  “College  Goal  Sunday  VII”,  Feb. 
2,  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Section,  spoke  to  the  Duneland  Historical  Society  at  the 
Westchester  Public  Library,  Chesterton,  on  “Jean  Shepherd:  Humorist  of 
the  Region,”  Feb.  20. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  academic  services,  reviewed 
“Making  Schools  Work:  Improving  Performance  and  Controlling  Costs,”  in 
“Business  Library  Review,”  Vol.  21:3,  1996. 


other  activities 


Ms.  Joyce  Stumpe,  director  of  the  Learning  Center,  coordinated  a 
campus  visit  by  the  Kesling  Middle  School  “At  Risk”  students.  Ms. 
Nancy  Machin,  demonstration  assistant  of  the  biology/chemistry 
section,  Ms.  Janice  Bjork,  chemical  technician  of  the  biology/chemis¬ 
try  section.  Prof.  Tom  Brady,  associate  professor  of  supervision.  Prof. 
Bill  Strenth,  instructor  of  building  construction  and  contracting,  Mr. 
Jeff  Meece,  assistant  director  of  admissions,  Ms.  Valerie  Brady, 
student  services  coordinator,  and  Ms.  Barbara  Birchfield,  student 
services  coordinator,  were  also  involved  in  the  tour. 


Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Mathemat¬ 
ics/Physics  Section,  attended  the  “Academic  Chairpersons  Conference” 
organized  by  Kansas  State  University  and  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Feb.  12-14. 


Ms.  Janis  Crittendon,  nursing  student,  was  quoted  by  the  LaPorte  Herald 
Argus  during  her  participation  in  a  recent  cultural  diversity  community 
forum. 


Current  Students: 

Alumni  Association  Scholarships  for  07-  98 

$1,000  full-time  •  $500  part-time 

Must  have  completed  24  credit  hours  with  3.0  GPA 

Applications  now  available  in 
Dean  of  Students  Office,  103  LSF 
Financial  Aid  Office,40  SWRZ 
Alumni  Relations  Office  (140  SWRZ) 

Deadline:  March  7 


The  Chancellor’s  Series 

presents 

PMO  Express 

Nationally  renowned  show  choir  from  Purdue  West  Lafayette 

Wednesday,  March  19 

7  p.m. 

Library-Student-Faculty  Lounge 

This  program  Is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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-by  Rebecca  Berggren,  PU/NC  student 

which  was  established  in  1996.  The  other  two  branch - 
WESTVILLE  -  A  new  student  section  of  a  national  en-  es  are  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  and  the 
gineering  society  has  received  its  charter  at  Purdue  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

University  North  Central.  The  American  Society  of  Students  who  are  either  majoring  or  interested  in 
Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  welcomed  the  new  these  fields  are  welcome  to  join  or  attend  the  open 
section  in  a  ceremony  at  PU/NC  on  Monday,  January  meetings.  Club  activities  include  tours  of  local  plants, 
27.  seminars  and  conferences.  In  addition  to  partici- 

The  director  of  ASME’s  Midwest  office,  Arthur  pating  in  Technical  Engineering  Club  activities,  mem- 


Eberling,  present¬ 
ed  the  charter  to 
PU/NC’s  Technical 
Engineering  Club 
secretary  Jennifer 
Yadavia,  Michigan 
City,  and  club  trea- 
surer  John 
Reynolds,  South 
Bend.  The  advisor 
to  the  new  student 
section, Paul 
Tombers,  associate 
professor  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineer¬ 
ing  technology,  was 
present.  Also  pre¬ 
sent  was  Tom 
Brady,  associate 
professor  of  super¬ 
vision  and  advisor 
to  the  Technical 


Left  to  right:  ASME  Advisor  Paul  Tombers.  ASME  midwest  director  Arthur  Eberiing.  T/E  club 
Secretary  Jennifer  Yadivia  and  T/E  club  TreasurerJohn  Reynolds.  -  photo  by  campus  relations 


bers  of  the 
new  ASME 
section  may 
attend  meet¬ 
ings  with  pro¬ 
fessional  en¬ 
gineers  at  se¬ 
nior  ASME 
section  meet¬ 
ings  at  vari¬ 
ous  locations 
in  northwest 
Indiana. 
Members 
also  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the 
national  soci¬ 
ety’s  trade 
'ournals. 
Presently, 
ASME  has  a 
membership 


Engineering  Club  and  Richard  Taylor,  chair  of  of  122,000  individuals,  including  23,000  students. 
PU/NC’s  Technology/Engineering  Section.  “We  wanted  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organiza- 

“ASME  has  national  and  regional  design  competi-  tional  group  so  that  students  could  have  that  net- 
tion  that  we  hope  our  students  can  participate  in,”  working  capability  with  state  and  national  engineers 
Tombers  said.  The  new  ASME  chapter  became  the  and  manufacturers,”  Taylor  said, 
third  branch  of  PU/NC’s  Technical  Engineering  Club, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


by  Rob  Norris 


Micheal  Mathews 


Micheal  Mathews 

-photo  by  Barry’s  Photography 


Micheal  Mathews  is  a  28  year-old  North 
Judson,  Indiana  native  who  is  hard  at  work 
completing  his  business  degree.  Mike  has 
been  a  student  senator  for  two  semesters  and 
is  tirelessly  committed  to  serving  his  fellow 
classmates. 

In  his  spare  time  Mathews  watches  base¬ 
ball  games,  collects  baseball  cards  and  at¬ 
tends  antique  train  shows.  His  favorite  food 
is  homemade  chicken  soup  and  he  enjoys  lis¬ 
tening  to  Melissa  Etheridge  and  classical  mu¬ 
sic.  To  keep  himself  entertained,  Mathews 
watches  “News  Radio”  and  teases  his  brain 
with  daily  episodes  of  “Jeopardy.” 

Mathews  said  he  joined  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  because  “I’m  a  business  major  and 
when  I  checked  into  our  student  government 
I  found  that  there  were  no  students  from  the 


business  or  accounting  sections.  I  figured  I 
could  add  some  valuable  perspective  to  the 
organization.” 

Mathews  went  on  to  say  that  he  likes  serving 
as  a  student  senator  “  because  it  allows  me  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  non-traditional  student 
and  has  given  me  a  chance  to  develop  and  use 
some  of  my  business  skills.” 

Mathews  is  impressed  with  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  students,  pointing  out 
that  “Students  here  come  from  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  lifestyles  that  they  add  a  great  deal  of 
diversity  and  a  real  world  atmosphere  to  our 
campus.” 

He  advises  his  fellow  students  to  “Be  atten¬ 
tive  in  class,  prioritize  your  activities  and  get 
into  a  study  group!”  Listen  to  Mike,  he’s 
speaking  to  you  from  experience. 


New  Engineering  Society  at  PU/NC 
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PU/Ne  Bi°I0gy  Students  To  Assist 
In  Wetlands  Research  Project 

WESTVILLE  -  A  team  of  five  undergraduate  biology  students 

prefect  thot  6^1^  *?0rth  Central  wil1  be  assfsting  in  a 
project  that  may  mean  cleaner  Lake  Michigan  beaches  Under 

o^thrBiolor/r^  GTgecT’  Asteriadis’  Professor  and  chair 

F  f  K  gy  C  emiStFy  Section,  the  students  will  analyze 

wetland  ofThe  n  T  n  !TPleS  taken  fr°m  the  Great  Ma^sh 
wetland  of  the  Derby  Ditch  watershed  in  the  Indiana  Dunes 

National  Lakeshore  near  Porter  at  various  times  during  the 

summers  of  1997  and  1998.  g 

®a: “? \lS  wil1  be  taken  b®fore  d997)  and  after  (1998)  restora- 
tion  of  the  wetland  area  to  see  if  restoration  has  effectively 
reduced  unsafe  E.coli  concentrations  before  they  reach  Lake 
momth^an  and  f°rCe  beach  closures  during  warm  weather 

Asteriadis  has  been  awarded  a  grant  of  $37,500  from  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency/Indiana  Dept,  of  Environ- 
menta1  Management/Indiana  Geological  Survey  for  his  portion 
of  the  project.  The  PU/NC  students  selected  to  assist  him 
are:  Maurice  Del  Rosario,  Michigan  City;  Linda  Gardner,  La- 
PortejAngeia  Lewis,  Monterey;  Keri  Marrs,  Valparaiso;  and 
Kurt  Shipley,  Valparaiso. 

Asteriadis  and  the  PU/NC  students  will  collaborate  with 
Cbarl°tte  Wolfe>  Clarkeville,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  School 
of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs  at  Indiana  University 
Bloomington.  The  overall  wetland  restoration  project  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Greg  Olyphant,  professor  of  geology 
at  Indiana  University  Bloomington,  and  the  National 
Lakeshore’s  Resource  Management  Division. 


. Profess -a- Sketch 

Person:  Beth  Rudnick 

Department:  Social  Sciences  /  Letters  and  Languages 
Position:  Liberal  Studies  Academic  Advisor,  Guest 
Lecturer  in  English  Comp,  and  Women’s  Studies. 

Years  at  PU/NC:  Began  as  a  tutor  in  1986 
Age:  31 

Education:  Purdue  and  Indiana  Universities 
Favorite  Television  Show:  Andy  Griffith,  Xena 

{1°°*  Tai  and  Chinese  food  -  anything  spicey  that  causes  me  pain. 

Favorite  Fast  food:  Taco  Bell  (which  causes  me  pain) 

Last  CD  or  Cassette  Purchased:  Enya 
Last  Book  Read:  Spider  Woman’s  Granddaughters 
Hopes  and  Aspirations:  To  publish  my  poetry 
Opinion  of  PU/NC  Students:  They  are  very  dear  to  me.  They  have 
made  many  decisions  for  me  that  have  affected  my  life. 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  Writing,  writing,  writing  and  writing. 


Beth  Rudnick 

-Photo  by  Anne  Milcarek 


Government  Glimpse 


Welcome  back  from  Spring  Break!  The  Student  Government  office  is  winding 
up  the  year  but  we  have  a  few  important  dates  to  remind  you  of  like..... 

On  April  6  the  PU/NC  Student  Government  will  be  sponsoring  a  talent  show 
held  in  the  LSF  Lounge.  If  interested,  please  call  Lora  Hebert  in  the  Student 
Government  office  at  785-5330  or  ext.5330. 

On  April  16,  the  PU\NC  Student  Government  will  be  hosting  an  Occupational 
Skills  Seminar  with  Tom  Lauer  as  the  guest  speaker.  Admission  is  free  and  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  served  afterwards. 

We’d  also  like  to  remind  you  that  any  PU\NC  student  in  need  of  help  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  please  stop  by  the  Student  Government  office  or  call  us  at  785- 
5330  or  ext.5330. 

From  all  of  the  Student  Representatives  and  Officers: 

HAVE  A  HHhhhHAPP Y  EASTER !!!!!! 


SOME  OF  THE  NICEST  STUDENTS 
ARE  TUTORS 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  THE 
sSs  TUTORING  TEAM  FOR  SPRING  1996 
SEE  PAM  IN  LSF  104  OR  CALL  EXT.  5367 


|  The  next  deadline  for  Spectator 
submissions  is:  April  3. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS  APRIL  9TH  AND  10TH 

Elections  for  Student  Government  Representatives 
for  the  1997-98  school  year  will  be  held  in  the  LSF 
cafeteria  on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  and  Thursday,  April 
10th.  The  polls  will  be  open  between  the  hours  of 
11:00  -  1:00  and  4:00  -  6:00  on  both  days.  Any  current 
PU/NC  student  is  eligible  to  vote  in  these  elections. 

Student  Government  members  are  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  student  body.  They  act  as  the  liaison 
between  the  student  body  and  faculty,  staff,  and  ad 
ministration;  attend  to  student  needs;  and  promote,  in 
the  university  community,  a  program  of  service,  social 
activity  and  educational  projects.  Ten  representa¬ 
tives  are  elected  for  one  academic  year  and  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  re-election. 

The  Student  Government  plans  a  variety  of  projects: 
the  Student  ID/Discount  Card  Program,  Purdue  Pride 
Week,  Scholarship  Fund-raisers  (Candy  Sales,  Prime 
Rib  Luncheon),  and  evaluation  of  Budget  Alloca¬ 
tion/Student  Service  Fees.  Representatives  convene 
weekly  meetings  in  order  to  plan  projects  and  ad¬ 
dress  issues  concerning  the  student  body.  Their  work 
directly  affects  every  student  attending  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

Your  vote  counts!  Please  come  out  and  make  your 
voice  heard  in  this  year’s  election.  The  process  is 
simple,  takes  very  little  of  your  valuable  time,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  election  will  affect  you  throughout 
the  entire  coming  school  year. 


I*  fff  ft  til  f « ill  j  1 5! 
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Here’s  Proof  That  A 


Can  Really  Pay  Off. 


Right  Now  Recent  College  Graduates  Get  mo  Off 
Every  New  Dodge.  In  Addition  To  Most  Other  Current  Offers  * 


Dodge  Neon  Coupe  starts  as  low  as 


$■ 


mo 


after  $400  college  grad 
and  $],000  national 
cash  back** 


Cab-forward  design,  dual  airbags.  16-valve,  132-horsepower  engine. 
More  standard  power  than  Escort,  Civic  and  Cavalier  Coupe. 


Dodge  Dakota  stans  as  low  as 


$11,935 

( $12,395  as  shown) 


after  $400 
college  grad 
cash  back** 


Sport  Truck  magazine’s  ’97  “Sport  Track  Of  The  Year.”  More  available 
horsepower,  torque,  towing  and  payload  than  any  compact  pickup. 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  about  ’97  college  graduate  finance  plans  available 
to  eligible  customers  through  Chrysler  Credit.  & 

Ip  The  New  Dodge 

See  The  Friendly  Dodge  Dealer  Near  You 

*Ask  for  eligibility  requirements.  Not  available  with  certain  other  offers.  **MSRPs  after  *400  College  Graduate  Cash  Back 
(and  *1,000  national  cash  back  on  Neon).  Includes  destination.  Excludes  tax.  Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.4adodge.com 


Apply 

electronically 
for  federal 
student  aid. 


Apply  electronically  for  federal 
student  aid.  It's  fast,  free  and 


“Human  Sexuality”  Course  Change 


by  Lois  Moellman 


who  will  be  entering  the  workforce  in  the 

capacity  to  help,  control,  and  interact 
with  others. 


Basic  human  sexuality  was  taught  on 
the  PU/NC  campus  as  a  NUR  330  Hu¬ 
man  Sexuality  course  in  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  1983.  At  that  time.  Dr.  George 
Asteriadis  and  his  wife,  Professor  Mari¬ 
lyn  Asteriadis  covered  topics  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  nursing  student  and  the  im¬ 
plications  of  sexuality  in  the  health  care 
field.  The  course  was  planned  to  help 
students  identify  sexual  stressors  during 
illness  or  disability,  promote  sexual 
health  of  patients  with  acute,  chronic,  or 
terminal  illnesses,  and  to  show  how  self- 
examination  helps  in  interaction  with 
non-judgmental,  coping,  and  tactful  re¬ 
sponses  for  improved  sexual  integrity. 

This  type  of  course  will  again  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1997  mini  6-week  summer 
session  taught  by  our  own  Professor  Mar¬ 
cia  Miller,  MSN.  The  subject  and  text¬ 
book  have  been  expanded  to  include  is¬ 
sues  that  surround  other  career  fields 
such  as  Human  Resource  Management, 
Business  and  Organizational  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Education.  This  course  may 
also  be  available  as  a  BLS  choice  for  the 
Spring  of  1998  to  help  those  students 


The  new  textbook  entitled  “Human 
sexuality  in  a  World  of  Diversity”  3rd 
edition,  was  written  by  authors  Spencer 
A.  Rathus,  Jeffery  S.  Nevid  and  Lois- 
Fichner-Rathus  and  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
clusive  ‘sex’  books  ever  reviewed,  with 
references  in  the  thousands.  It  includes 
basic  human  sexual  development  and  be¬ 
yond.  They  have  used  tactful  and  sensi¬ 
tive  research  studies,  integrated  self-as¬ 
sessment  sections,  and  examined  the 
function  of  values  and  beliefs  compared 
to  the  facts. 

All  interested  students  should  contact 
their  Academic  Advisor  or  see  Prof.  Mar¬ 
cia  Miller  in  LSF,  office  17,  regardless  of 
their  academic  major.  Any  and  all  input 
or  review  of  this  course  is  greatly  needed 
at  this  time  so  it  can  be  determined  if 
this  course  will  be  accepted  into  the  BLS 
program.  This  course  is  a  very  worthy 
asset  to  any  leadership  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
add  it  to  their  overall  curriculum. 


Professor  Marcia  Miller 
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Recently  Promoted...  I 

Silvia  G.  Dapia  was  promoted  on  March  3,  1997  from  as- 1 
sistant  professor  of  Spanish  to  associate  professor  of  foreign  I 
languages  and  literatures.  She  teaches  French,  German! 
and  Spanish  courses  at  Purdue  North  Central.  She  has  a| 


Silvia  G.  Dapia  -file  photo 


Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Cologne,  Germany,  and  a  M.A. 
degree  from  the  National  University  of  LaPlata,  Argentina, 
and  has  taught  in  both  countries.  Her  research  interests  are 
in  20th  Century  Latin  American  and  German  literature 
and  their  relationship  and  is  completing  the  manuscript 
for  her  second  book  on  this  subject.  She  fives  in  Chicago. 
The  promotion,  announced  by  Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 
and  approved  by  the  Purdue  University  Trustees,  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  when  the  1997-98  academic  year  begins  on  July  1. 


MU  Prof  Uses  Soybeans  In 
Sneakers 

By  College  Press  Service 

COLUMBIA,  Mo.— A  University  of  Missouri  professor  is 
working  on  ways  to  turn  beans  into  basketball  shoes. 
Fu-hung  Hsieh,  an  MU  agriculture  professor,  received  a 
$330,000  grant  from  the  United  Soybean  Board  to  figure 
out  how  to  turn  soybeans  into  sneakers  and  other 
polyurethane  products. 

Hsieh  says  soybeans  appear  to  make  polyurethane 
firmer,  stronger  and  more  durable. 

Besides  soybeans,  the  soy-based  polyurethane  might  one 
day  be  used  to  make  car  bumpers,  foam  stuffing,  chairs, 
couches  and  other  furniture. 

“The  possibilities  are  endless,”  Hsieh  said.  “Plus,  the  en¬ 
vironmentally  friendly  product  would  open  up  a  multi- 
million-dollar  business  for  fanners,”  according  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

“If  the  soy-based  polyurethane  captures  just  20  percent 
of  the  market,  it  would  take  more  than  a  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  per  year,”  he  estimated. 


NAME  CHANGE 

The  Management  &  Manufacturing  (M&M)  dub  of 

Purdue  University  North  Central  voted  to  change  their  name  to  the  Organizational 
Leadership  club.  “  The  Organizational  Leadership  club’s  goal  is  to  provide  students 
with  leadership  skills  and  insight  about  the  concept  of  supervision  as  it  exists  in  actual 
management  situations,”  states  Brenda  David,  past  president.  “All  students  are  wel¬ 
come,”  says  David.  The  club  is  comprised  of  students  from  all  disciplines  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  increasing  their  knowledge  in: 

*  Expectations  about  what  supervisors  do. 

*  Knowledge  about  how  organizations  operate. 

*  How  the  knowledge  and  skills  gained  in  their  various  courses  will  apply  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  career. 

*  Current  trends  and  issues  in  the  work  place. 

*  Understanding  the  management  process  and  how  it  can  be  applied  in  the 
different  situations  encountered  in  the  workplace. 

This  club  is  a  valuable  resource  to  those  students  who  are  not  sure  of  what  to  major  in, 
are  interested  in  finding  an  internship  that  compliments  their  major,  or  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  a  position  related  to  their  major  area  of  study  after  graduation. 

The  Organizational  Leadership  club  offers: 

*  Round-table  discussions  and  conducted  by  local  and  state  business  leaders 
from  various  Industries. 

*  Internship  opportunities. 

*  Information  of  outside  seminars  and  workshops. 

*  A  network  with  other  local  student  chapters. 

*  Review  of  video  presentations. 

.  *  Mock  interview  situations. 

*  Instruction  in  developing  new  skills  or  improving  existing  ones. 

*  Guest  speakers  and,  if  interested,  field  trips. 

*  TnsigM  on  interpersonal  and  leadership  relationships. 

*  Supplemental  classroom  learning. 


The  club  is  beneficial  for  all  students  interested  in  what  the  future  offers.  Meetings  are 
held  every  3rd  Wednesday  from  5:00  to  6:30  in  tech.  110.  Signs  will  be  posted  if  the 
room  number  is  changed.  The  next  meeting  will  be  April  16, 1997.  — - 
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By  Sunni  DeNicola 

College  Press  Service 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 
That  is  the  response  of  many  En- 

§lish  departments  to  the  tempest 
lat  has  erupted  over  dropping 
Shakespeare  as  a  requirement  for 
majors.  “I  have  never  seen  a  cri¬ 
sis  that  has  less  foundation  to  it,” 
says  Carol  Schneider  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Colleges 
and  Universities  (AAC&U). 

Many  educators  say  that  just  be¬ 
cause  an  English  student  isn’t  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  course  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  doesn’t  mean  he  or 
she  isn’t  reading  the  Great  Bard 
in  other  classes. 

But  critics  say  eliminating  such 
basic  requirements  for  English 
majors  underlines  a  bigger  prob¬ 
lem:  America’s  dumbing  down. 

The  National  Alumni  Forum 
(NAF)  recently  released  findings 
of  its  study  called  “The  Shake¬ 
speare  File:  What  English  Ma¬ 
jors  are  Really  Studying’  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  “Shakespeare  is  out, 
and  pop  culture  is  in.”  The  study 
says  two-thirds  of  the  70  leading 
colleges  and  universities  have 
dropped  the  Shakespeare  re¬ 
quirement  and  that  “taking  the 
great  poet’s  place  are  courses  on 
popular  culture  and  sex.” 

To  illustrate  its  point,  the  study 
lists  more  than  6(J  English  course 
topics  including:  advertising  im¬ 
agery,  AIDs  activism,  alehouses, 
atomic  age,  carnivals,  computer 
games,  fashion,  homophobia, 
Madonna,  Pop  Art,  theme  parks, 
vagrancy,  and  Vanilla  Ice. 

‘The  survey  confirmed  our 
worst  fears,”  says  Martin.  “Drop¬ 
ping  Shakespeare  is  not  just  a 
trend,  it  is  the  norm.  The  study 
shows  that,  despite  higher  costs 
and  a  public  demanding  excel¬ 
lence,  prestigious  colleges  and 
universities  are  contributing  to 
the  dumbing  down  of  America.” 

But  Schneider  accuses  the  NAF 
of  using  Shakespeare  to  advance 
their  own  orthodox  ideas  about 
education  and  that  they  grabbed 
headlines  by  making  it  appear  to 
be  “an  attack  on  the  great  books.’” 

The  media  hoopla  started  last 
spring  when  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  eliminated  the  require¬ 
ment  for  English  majors  to  take 
two  courses  of  three  great  au¬ 
thors:  Shakespeare,  Chaucer  and 
Milton.  Instead  students  chose 
from  three  areas  of  study:  litera¬ 
ture  and  literary  history,  culture 
and  performance,  and  writing 
skills. 

These  changes  were  “inspired 
by  recommendations  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities,”  says  Schneider  who 
is  studying  curriculum  reform. 
“Georgetown  knew  virtually  all 
its  students  had  taken  Shake¬ 
speare;  it  was  taught  in  courses 
where  Shakespeare  wasn’t  in  the 
title.  They  weren’t  concerned  and 
had  no  reason  to  be.” 

But  “dropping  Shakespeare”  set 
off  alarm  bells  for  groups  such  as 
the  newly  founded  NAF,  which 
claims  this  is  further  proof  of  the 
“dumbing  down  of  America.” 

“Alumni  are  expected  to  send 
money — and  lots  of  it — to  higher 
education,  but  not  to  ask  any 


ting  a  bum  rap,”  says  Lusardi, 
who  also  is  an  advisor  on  the  re¬ 
building  of  Shakespeare’s  Globe 
Theatre  in  London.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  technically  we  don’t  require 
Shakespeare,  but  we  offer  ad¬ 
vanced  Shakespeare  courses,  and 
at  every  level  we  have  courses 
that  include  Shakespeare.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  avoid  studying  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  I  expect  this  is  the 
way  it  is  at  most  colleges.” 

Schneider  says  the  NAF  is  fund¬ 
ed  by  conservatives  who  wish  to 
advance  their  agenda  on  cam¬ 
puses.  Their  goal  is  to  mobilize 
conservatives  to  resist  progres¬ 
sive  and  multicultural  programs,” 
she  says.  They  organize  alumni 
to  protest  multicultural  dimen¬ 
sions.” 

This  is  a  frightening  concept  to 
some  educators,  since,  in  theory, 
alumni  could  force  colleges  to 
adapt  a  more 
conservative  1^- 


us  have  observed:  that  shoddy 
propaganda  is  replacing  the  study 
of  great  literature,”  says  Roger 
Shattuck,  professor  at  Boston 
University.  “Parents  should  sue 
for  breach  of  contract.” 

“Not  requiring  Shakespeare  is  a 
joke  ”  says  Ernest  Suarez,  En¬ 
glish  Department  Chair  at 


ical  and  biological  sciences,  and  82 
percent  traditional  math  re¬ 
quirements.  By  1993  those  num¬ 
bers  dipped  to  2  percent,  34  per¬ 
cent  ana  12  percent  respectively. 
They  also  conclude  that  students  | 
are  learning  less. 

This  is  another  skirmish  in  the  i 
‘cultural  wars’  that  have  been  rag- 


Catholic  University  in  Washing-  ing  for  at  least  a  decade,”  says 


ton,  DC.  “Particularly  since  pro 
fessors  who  are  now  denying  stu¬ 
dents  that  experience  were  able  to 
benefit  from  it  themselves.” 

Suarez  says  he  believes  requir¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  sends  the  right 
signal — that  “some  writers  are 
more  important  than  others.  It’s 
not  all  just  cultural  relativism.  I 
think  English  departments  are 
confused  about  what  they  are; 
they  want  to  become  departments 
of  sociology  or  overt  social  engi¬ 
neering.” 

Suarez  doesn’t  dismiss  the  need 


Ancient  Man  Chewed  Gum,  Claims 
Researcher 

By  College  Press  Service 

LONDON — Even  cavemen  chewed  gum.  Or  so 
claims  a  London  archaeologist  who  says  black 
lumps  of  prehistoric  tar  with  teeth  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  found  in  much  of  Northern 
Europe. 

The  tar,  dating  from  about  7000  B.C.,  was 
made  from  birch  bark  and,  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  teeth  marks,  was  mostly  chewed  by 
teen-agers  and  children,  wrote  Elizabeth  Avel- 
ing  of  Bradford  University.  Aveling  published 
her  findings  in  the  magazine  British  Ar¬ 
chaeology. 

Aveling  said  the  gum  could  have  been  used 
by  children  to  kill  teething  pain  or  remove 
their  baby  teeth.  After  making  a  reconstitut¬ 
ed  version  and  trying  it  herself,  Aveling  de¬ 
scribed  the  gum  as  having  a  “strange,  smoky 
flavor.” 

The  texture  is  very  much  like  modem  chew¬ 
ing  gum  but  isn’t  sweet,”  she  wrote.  = 
Samples  of  the  ancient  gum  have  been  found 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany. 


for  other  courses.  To  know  a  lot 
about  women  writers  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  there  are  places  that  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  start  and  one  of  those 
building  blocks  is  Shakespeare,” 
he  says.  “If  one  doesn’t  know 
Shakespeare,  people  are  going  to 
have  a  heck  of  a  time  under¬ 
standing  American  literature  and 
English  literature.  To  think  of 
teaching  literature  any  other  way 
is  ridiculous  and  irresponsible. 

The  NAF  says  parents  should 
take  heed.  Their  report  states  that 
“electives  can  be  attractive,  but  a 
person’s  entire  life  should  not  be 


questions,  says  Jerry  L.  Martin, 
VAF  president.  The  NAF  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  of  alumni  and  college 
:rustees  dedicated  to  academic 
reedom  and  excellence. 

However,  James  Lusardi,  an 
English  professor  at  Lafayette 
College,  says  reports  in  the  press 
about  the  “dropping  of  Shake¬ 
speare”  are  misleading. 

“Georgetown  and  other  colleges 
and  universities  are  really  get- 


curriculum  or 
threaten  to 
withhold 
funding. 

Smaller  col¬ 
leges  could  be 
particularly 
vulnerable,  ■ 

Schneider | 
adds. 

“It  had  no 
effect  at  George¬ 
town,  but  it 
has  a  chilling 
effect  on  oth- 1 
er  schools,”  1 
says  Schnei¬ 
der.  “What 
happens 
when  a  con- 
servativei 
group  decides  I 
to  make  an  ■ 
example  .  .  .  | 
to  make  a  de-  _ 
mand  on  a | 
less  prosper- 
ous  school?”  I 

Lusardi" 
agrees.  This  I 
alumni  group  ■ 
is  of  a  rather  I 
conservative  I 
stripe  which  ■ 
resists  a  lot  of  I 
things  now 

being  done  in  scholarship  and  crit¬ 
icism,”  concurs  Lusardi.  They 
are  uneasy  about  cultural  mate¬ 
rialisms,  genders  studies,  perfor¬ 
mance  criticism;  and  they’re  eager 
to  reassert  the  traditional  works. 
They  know,  just  as  the  media 
knows,  the  name  Shakespeare 
commands  attention  ...  if  they 
want  to  make  a  fuss,  they  can 
make  a  fuss  about  Shakespeare.” 

The  NAF  says  many  new  cours¬ 
es  look  more  like  sociology  or  po¬ 
litical  science  than  English  liter¬ 
ature.  They  cite  Georgetown 
where  “it  is  English  majors,  not 
sociology  students  who  are  given 
‘Black  Women  in  the  United 
States,’  covering  health,  violence, 
sexuality,  work  and  the  family.” 

This  aggravates  Schneider.  ‘The 
conservatives  have  set  up  a  false 
dichotomy — Shakespeare  and  the 
tradition  of  the  West  versus  new 
voices,”  she  says.  “Putting  new 
voices  in  dialog  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  is  what  we  want;  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  People  work¬ 
ing  on  curriculum  reform  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  engage 
the  voices  and  visions  of  many 
.communities  and  not  assume  the 
ones  that  already  happen  to  be 
in  curriculum  are  worthwhile  and 
that  those  that  aren’t  were  ex¬ 
cluded  for  a  reason.” 

Some  professors,  however,  agree 
with  the  NAF.  “This  study  docu¬ 
ments  nationally  what  many  of 


Kenneth  R.  Johnson,  English  De¬ 
partment  Chair  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Bloomington.  “A  ‘liber- 1 
al’  reform  triggers  a  ‘conserva¬ 
tive’  reaction.  YShakespeare’  as  I 
the  NAF  uses  it  is  a  code  word 
for  ‘English  as  I  used  to  be  taught 
when  Iwas  in  school.’” 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  are  I 
larger  questions:  should  educa¬ 
tion  be  a  matter  of  content  or  of  I 
skills?  And  whose  culture  should  I 
the  content  reflect? 

In  fact,  professors  faced  the  I 
same  debate  in  the  19th  century 
when  they  first  tried  to  introduce 
Shakespeare  into  literature  cours¬ 
es  that  were  dominated  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  When  pro¬ 
fessors  later  added  American  [ 
writers  to  their  curriculum, 
similar  outcry  erupted. 

This  takes  you  back  a  century  I 
to  a  huge  fight  over  whether  to  al¬ 
low  any  American  writers  in  the 
curriculum  because  they  were  | 
known  to  be  inferior  writers,”  says 
Johnson.  “We  have  an  amazing 
ability  to  forget  that  .  .  .  there  is  I 
a  continuing  negotiation  between 
what  has  arrived,  and  what  is  be¬ 
ing  produced  or  discovered  that  J 
also  nas  merit.” 

But  these  discussions  all  seem 
to  underestimate  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  this  debate:  the  | 
student.  Given  free  choice,  are 
students  dumping  Shakespeare  I 
for  Madonna?  Not  hardly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  English  professors  such 
as  Peter  Cummings,  of  Hobart 
and  William  Smith  Colleges.  Al¬ 
though  not  required,  Cummings’ 
Shakespeare  courses  always  have 
waiting  lists. 

“I  can’t  beat  them  off  with  a  I 
stick,”  he  says.  “I  have  42  in  class  j 
right  now;  the  limit  is  25.  I  al¬ 
lowed  35  in,  but  there  always  j 
seem  to  be  about  10  more  who 
creep  in.  Once  I  lifted  all  re- 1 
straints,  and  I  had  135  students. 

It  was  just  nuts!” 

In  fact,  he  worries  that  requir-  J 
ing  Shakespeare  may  have  the 
opposite  effect,  since  students 
would  “come  to  it  under  resis¬ 
tance  rather  than  discovering  it  of 
their  own  free  will.” 

“Shakespeare  is  so  powerful 
that  he  will  always  be  read,”  says 
Cummings.  “We  are  unable  to  let 
him  go.  Look  at  TV  shows  and 
movies — [Kenneth]  Branagh  is 
our  [Sir  Lawrence]  Olivier.  That 
says  we  still  find  Shakespeare’s 
works  deeply  analytical,  beyond 
belief,  and  beautiful  linguistical¬ 
ly.  He's  a  virus  in  our  blood  and  in 
our  spirit  and  has  been  for  400 
years  and  will  not  stop.  We  don’t  | 


determined  by  his  or  her  prefer¬ 
ences  as  a  19  year  old. 

This  country  cannot  expect  a  heed  administrations  to  require  it 
generation  raised  on  gangster  ...  it  is  utter  foolishness.  Anybody 
films  [taken  from  a  course  title  who  gets  through  college  or  high 
at  Georgetown]  and  sex  studies  to  school  without  reading  Shake- 
maintain  its  leadership  in  the  speare  is  a  dunce.” 
world.  Or  even  its  unity  as  a  na-  “Shakespeare  is  very  safe,” 
tion.”  states  the  NAF  study,  agrees  Schneider,  also  citing  the 
“Shakespeare  has  shaped  our  lan-  latest  movie  production  of  Ham- 
guage  and  our  culture.  His  works  let.  “Shakespeare  and  Jane 


provide  a  common  frame  of  refer 
ence  that  helps  unite  us  into  a 
single  community  of  discourse.” 

The  NAF  study  comes  on  the 
heels  of  another  curriculum  study 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Scholars  (NAS).  NAS  found  that 
50  of  the  top  institutions  in  the 
U.S.  are  requiring  fewer  core 
courses.  In  the  mid  1960s,  60  per¬ 
cent  of  these  institutions  required 
history  courses,  90  percent  phys- 


Austin  are  not  our  most  endan¬ 
gered  authors,  which  is  what  | 
makes  this  whole  controversy  so 
astonishing.” 

Shakespeare — to  be  or  not  to 
be?  Only  time  will  tell. 
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FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE  -  SPRING  SEMESTER,  1997 


Mon,  May  S 


Tuea,  May  6 


Wed,  May  7 


Thura,  May  8 


Frl,  May  9 


8:00  am  to 

10:00  am 


Chem  103(S329) 

Gnc  063/1  (T1 66) 
Ma  1 1 1/1(S361 ) 
Ma  111/2(S230) 
Ma  111/3(S230) 
Nur 123(S239) 
Nur  231  (L  77) 


A&D  1 1 3(T  1 14) 

Biol  132/1  (S1 12) 

E  E  202(T071) 
Edci  260(T112) 
Engl  101/8(L  62) 
Engl  102/9(L  18) 
Gnc  064/1  (S329) 
Gnc  064/2(S361 ) 
Hist  1 52/1  (L  77) 
Idis  436/2(S215) 
Ma  153/6(S216) 
Mus  250/1  (L  42) 
Nur  119/1,2(S230) 


Biol  206/21 2(S230) 

Engl  100/1(L  32) 
Engl  101/1(L  18) 
Engl  102/1(L  6) 
Engl  102/5(S360) 
H&S  320(L  77) 

Nur  214(S239) 

Psy  120/1(S328) 
Rhit  291L(S219) 
Soc  402(S218) 

Spv  590J(S119) 


Chem  256(313) 
Engl  100/2(L  32) 
Engl  266(L  60) 
F&N  303/1  (T1 71) 
Gbg  127/2(T177) 
Ma  154/3(T110) 
Ma  1 62P/1  ((T 112) 
Nur  125(L  46) 

Nur  235(S230) 

Tg  110/1(T015) 


Biol  131(S216) 
Biol  41 1(S1 12) 
Com  114/1(L  6) 
Com  114/6(L  32) 
Edci  204/2(T214) 
Ma  153/1(T203) 
Ma  153/5(S218) 


10:15  am 

to  12:15pm 


Biol  214/1  (S230) 

Biol  214/2(S239) 
Cpt  1 88S/1  (T 171) 
Edci306(T214) 
Hist  1 04/1  (S328) 
Idis  436/1(S216) 
Ma  223/1  (S361) 


Biol  132/2(S1 12) 

Cpt  107/3(T203) 
Cpt  107/4(T215) 
Engl  101/9(L42) 
Engl  227(L  62) 
Engl  241(L60) 
F&N  203(T  113) 
Gbm  380(T177) 
Gnt  220/1  (S21 7) 
IET  104/1(T37) 
Nur  208(L42) 

Nur  236(L  6) 
Soc  421/1(S328) 
Stat  1 14/1  (S216) 


1:00  pm  to 

3:00  pm 


Biol  241(S117) 

Cpt  107/1(T203) 
Engl  101/2(L  18) 
Engl  101/4(L  42) 
Engl  102/2(L  6) 
Engl  102/3(L249) 
Engl  102/4(S360) 
Engl  396(L  46) 
Gnc  071/1  (T1 77) 
Gnc  100/1  (S1 19) 
Ma  154/1(T037) 
Ma  262P(T110) 
Nur  118(S216) 
Psy  120/2(S328) 
Span  101/1(L  56) 
Span  102/1(L  60) 
Stat  301/1(S313) 


Chem  256L(S314) 
E  E  255(T  071) 
Engl  102/10(L  18) 
Gbg  127/3(L  62) 
Gnc  100/2(T203) 
IET  312(T007) 

Ma  1 1 1/5(S21 8) 
Ma  111/6(S360) 
Nur  230(L  77) 

Spv  274/2(S218) 


Com  114/2(L  6) 
Com  1 14/3  (L  60) 
Com  114/7(L  32) 
Com  240(L  18) 
Ma  153/2(T203) 
Soc  100/3(S328) 
Span  235(L  60) 
Stat  21 3/1  (S31 9) 
Thtr  201  (L  46) 


Fr  202(L  249) 

Hist  104/2(S328) 
Ma  153/3(S360) 
Ma  224P(S319) 
Nur  233(S230) 

Nur  237(L  77) 

Soc  100/1,2(S239) 
Span  201  (L  60) 


BC  212(T012) 
Chem  224(S361) 
Cpt  107/5(T203) 
Econ  210/1(S216) 
Edci  315(S230) 
Engl  257(L  56) 
Gba  228/1  (L  46) 
Gbg  333(T166) 
Gbm  329/2(T177) 
Gnc  064/3(S360) 
Gnc  065(S261 ) 
Hist  1 52/2(L  77) 
Ma  134/1 ,2(S230) 
Ma  1 54/4(T  113) 
Mgmt  200/1  (L  62) 
Nur  234(L  6) 

Psy  120/4(S239) 
Psy  120/5(S328) 
Rhit  212(T112) 


Biol  415(S117) 

Chem  119(S239) 
Cpt  172/1(T203) 
Engl  1 01/6(S1 1 9) 
Engl  101/7(L  42) 
Engl  102/6(L  18) 
Engl  102/7(L  46) 
Nur  232(L  77) 

Nur  355(L  32) 
Phil  1 1 1(L  62) 
Psy  120/3(S218) 
Rhit  291  (Til  3) 
Span  102/2(L  56) 
Spv  376(T113) 

Tg  200/1  (T011) 


Biol  242(S112) 

Cpt  107/6(T203) 
Edfa  400(T214) 
EET  302(T003) 
Engl  101/10(L  18) 
Engl  1 02/1 1  (S1 1 7) 
Engl  102/12(L249) 
Engl  267(L  62) 
Gbm  381/1(T177) 
IET  262(T037) 

M  E  200(T007) 

Ma  1 1 1/7(S31 9) 
Ma  162P/2(T166) 
Met  211(T063) 
Span  102/3(L  56) 
Spv  252/2(T171) 
Tg  200/2(T015) 


Com  114/4(L  6) 
Com  114/5(L  62) 
Com  114/8(L  46) 
Engl  101/5(L  18) 
Engl  201  (L  60) 
FLL  490(L  32) 
Gbg  127/1(T037) 
Gbm  388(T  110) 
Ger  102(L  56) 

M  E  270(T007) 
Phys  152(S215) 
Psy  360/1  (S21 8) 
Soc  100/4(S328) 


3:15pm  to 
5:15pm 


Astr  264(S216) 
Chem  116(S239) 
Cpt  188W(T219) 
Gbg  270(T166) 
Ma  1 53/4(S328) 
Ma  154/2(S329) 
Met  1 1 1/1(T1 12) 
Span  202/1  (L  60) 


Com  250(S261) 
Cpt  175E/1(T  37) 
Gba  227/1  (L  77) 
Gbg  260/1  (L  62) 
Pctx  201(S239) 
Spv  477/1  (T1 71) 


Chem  112(S328) 
Cpt  107/2(T203) 
E  E  208(T083) 
Edci  314(T214) 
Engl  102/8(L  18) 
Engl  379(L  60) 

G  S  175(T215) 
Gbg  127/1(T037) 
Phys  210(S215) 
Phys  218(S216) 
Phys  221(S218) 
Spv  252/1  (T1 71) 


Biol  221(S230) 
Edci  385(T214) 
Edps  230/2(L  46) 
Engl  1 01/1 1  (L  18) 
Engl  333(L  60) 
Gba  340(L  77) 

Ma  154/5(S319) 
Phil  331(S216) 
Psy  250(L  6) 

Span  102/4(L  56) 
Spv  274/1  (T1 77) 


Com  1 1 4/9(L  6) 
Pol  1 01/1  (S21 6) 


5:30  pm  to 
7:30  pm 


Com  1 14/1 0(L  6) 

Edci  31 1  (T214) 
Edci  500(L  56) 
EET  157(T003) 
EET  257(T113) 
Engl  420(L  42) 
Ma  111/4(S313) 
Ma  111/8(S230) 
Ma  111/9(S230) 
Ma  153/7(S328) 
Ma  154/6(S329) 
Ma  223/2(T171) 
Met  214(T112) 
Met  441  (T  37) 
Psy  239(S216) 
Stat  114/2(S1 19) 


BC  235/1  (T1 71) 

Com  415(T  1 77) 
Cpt  135(T203) 

Cpt  365(T110) 
Econ  210/2(S230) 
Econ251(S230) 
IET  250/451(T037) 
Ma  1 1 1/10(S360) 
Met  142(T007) 
Mgmt  201(L  77) 
Soc  421/2(S328) 


BC  270(T015) 

Cpt  172/2(T171) 
Edci  316(T214) 
Edci  560(T297) 
Engl  102/13(L  46) 
Engr  195E/1(T203) 
Fnr  382(S117) 

Gba  371(T166) 
Gbg  224/1  (S21 8) 
Gnc  071/2(T177) 
IET  204(T037) 

Met  220(T007) 
Mgmt  200/3(L  77) 


BC  345  (T015) 

EET  159  (T071) 
Engl  101/1 3(L  60) 
Engl  102/14(L  18) 
Gbg  490(T112) 
Gbh  303(L  42) 

Ma  153/8(S218) 
Ma  224(S319) 
Mgmt  200/2(T166) 
Phil  330(S216) 
Spv  375(S329) 


7:45  pm  to 
9:45  pm 


Art  150/1(T012) 

Cet  209(T015) 
Com  1 14/1 1(L  6) 
Cpt  107/7(T203) 
Cpt  176(S239) 
Cpt  230(T071) 
Engl  101/1 4(L  18) 
Engl  102/15(L  46) 
GBG  127/4(T171) 
Gbm  385(S117) 
IET  104/2(T037) 
Met  111/2(T1 12) 
Psy  360/2(S215) 
Spv274/3(T110) 
Stat  301/2(S119) 


Art  150/2(T012) 

BC  235/2(T166) 
Cet  280(S313) 
Com  114/12(L  6) 
Cpt  1 88S/2(T203) 
EET  196(T071) 
Engl  101/1 5(L  60) 
Engl102/16(L  18) 
Gbh  200(L  42) 
Geos  120(S216) 
Gnc  063/2(S328) 
Gnc  064/4(S319) 
Gnc  088(S215) 
Ma  152(S360) 

Ma  154/7(S329) 
Met  102(T015) 
Met  302(T011) 
Psy  120/6(S117) 
Psy  428(S217) 
Soc  100/5(S218) 
Spy  240/1  (T037) 


Cpt  107/8(T203) 

Engl  375(L  42) 
F&N  303/2(T171) 
Gba  228/2(L  77) 
Gbg  127/5(S217) 
Gnc  100/3/(S216) 
Gnt220/2(T110) 
Hist  104/3(S215) 
IET  364(T113) 
Met  141(T063) 
Met  313(T007) 
Phys  219(S230) 
Spv  252/3(T177) 
Spv  477/2(T166) 
Spv  485(T037) 

Tg  110/2(T011) 


Cdfs  255(L  56) 

Cpt  107/9(T203) 
Cpt  145(T177) 
Cpt  280(T110) 
Engl  100/3(L  32) 
Gba  341  (L  77) 
Gba  375(L  46) 
Gbg  260/2(T171) 
Gbm  329/3(S117) 
Gbm  381/2(S119) 
Idis  436/3(S261) 
Met  163(T166) 

Pol  101/2(S217) 
Spv  252/4(T113) 
Spv  274/4(T007) 
Spv484(T112) 


'  hau.  -nnfli-ts  in  their  examination  schedule,  or  who  have  over  two  examinations  on  the  same  day,  please  first  try  to 

A"  TSe  matter  cannot  satisfactorily  be  resolved,  report  to  the  Registration  Office  prior  to  April 

ri?°1M?  sTudlntr^ust  adhe‘e  to  the  above  schedule.  There  will  be  no  changes  in  this  schedule  unless  authored  in  writing  by  the 
18,  1997.  Students  mu«  aon  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  makeup  examination  if  they  fail  to  report  a  conflict. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Acade^^  Se^ws^StiKlent^w^l^rwt^Mperpirttnina^ion  jg  {o  be  (S=SCHWARZ  hall,  L=LSF  BLDG, 

Technology  BLDG) The  final  exams  for  Saturday  classes  will  be  on  May  3  during  the  times  that  the  courses  normally  meet. 


U/NC  Continuing  Education 
fferings  for  April,  97 


you  stressed  out?  Hectic  every  day  life  getting  to  you?  Our  self-hyp- 
osis  class  will  surely  help  ease  those  tensions.  This  class  will  introduce 
■ou  to  the  skills  needed  to  control  your  reaction  to  stress.  The  ability  to  fo¬ 
cus  and  concentrate  the  mind  leads  not  only  to  increased  mental  health,  but 
affects  the  physical  body  as  well.  You  will  also  receive  a  private  session  with 
the  instructor. 

Session  II 

April  1  -  April  22, 1997  7  pm  -  9  pm 

4  Tuesdays  Fee:  $69.00 

Instructor:  Natasha  Jimenez,  Valparaiso  Institute  of  Hatha  Yoga  and  Hyp¬ 
nosis 


The  Spectator  Friday,  March  28, 1997 

Recently  Promoted 


Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh  announced  on  March  3,  1997  that  Reynaldo  D.  Barreto 
was  promoted  from  assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of  chemistry.  He  has  a  PhD. 
in  physical/inorganic  chemistry  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  had  a  fel- 


The  world  of  work  in  today’s  global  economy  challenges  every  worker,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  adult  who  is  preparing  to  re-enter  the  workforce  after  a  lapse 
of  time.  Bridging  the  Gap  is  designed  to  assist  you  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  information  and  knowledge  acquired  at  an  earlier  age  and  the  skills 
and  strategies  required  to  be  successful  in  the  technological  workplace  of  to¬ 
day. 


Session  II 

April  2  -  May  7, 1997  7  pm  -  9  pm 

6  Wednesdays  Fee:  $79.00 

Instructor:  Judy  Dorris,  Teacher 


Does  working  in  the  fast  paced  legal  field  sound  appealing?  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  Paralegal  Opportunities  seminar  geared  for  those  who  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  becoming  a  paralegal.  This  seminar  will  present  an  overview  of  the 
paralegal  profession  of  the  1990’s,  including  statistics  from  paralegal  Or¬ 
ganizations/Associations  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  paralegal  specialties  in  the 
Chicagoland  and  Northwest  Indiana  area.  You  will  gain  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  top  businesses  hiring  paralegals,  what  skills  are  in  demand  and 
the  income  opportunities  available. 

Session 

April  3, 1997  7  pm  - 10  pm 

1  Thursday  Fee:  $30.00 

Speaker:  Z.  Perovanovich,  Paralegal 


Reynaldo  D.  Barreto  -photo  by  campus  relations 

trol  where  he  continues  to  hold  a  Visiting  Scholar  position.  One  of  his  research  projects 
is  to  identify  the  chemical  components  of  medieval  paint  pigments  and  develop  student 
laboratory  experiments  that  demonstrate  the  links  between  chemistry,  history  and  art. 
Barreto  fives  in  New  Carlisle.  His  promotion,  approved  by  the  Purdue  University 
Trustees,  will  be  effective  when  the  1997-98  academic  year  begins  on  July  1. 


PC  and  Windows  Literacy  for  Seniors  will  help  you  get  to  know  your  com¬ 
puter  on  a  personal,  basic  level.  This  course  is  geared  for  senior  citizens  who 
want  to  learn  how  a  computer  operates,  how  to  troubleshoot  minor  problems, 
and  how  to  maintain  it  for  longevity.  Learn  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  computer  keyboard  and  a  typewriter  keyboard,  and  how  the  key¬ 
board  and  mouse  can  move  you  easily  through  your  application  programs. 
Explore  the  Windows  environment  by  maneuvering  through  its  various 
groups  using  the  mouse,  scrollbars  and  menu  bars  as  your  guide. 

Session  II 

April  5, 1997  9  am  - 12  noon 

1  Saturday  Fee:  $69.00 

Instructor:  Kay  Newton,  CPS,  Computer  Instructor 

Introduction  to  PowerPoint  course  requires  a  basic  knowledge  of  Win¬ 
dows.  This  workshop  will  explore  the  multitude  of  professional  presentations 
that  PowerPoint  makes  possible.  You  will  review  the  PowerPoint  screen,  in¬ 
stant  PowerPoint  and  Wizards,  using  templates,  clip  art,  data  and  graphics, 
designing  presentations  and  much  more. 

Session 

April  8  &  April  15, 1997  6  pm  -  9  pm 

2  Tuesdays  Fee:  $129.00 

Instructor:  Bill  Barnett,  PU/NC  Director  of  Enrollment  Services 


The  next  meeting  of  the... 

[Panic  Attack  /  Anxiety 
Support  Group 

(and  other  assorted  dysfunctions) 


will  be  on  Wednesday,  April  30, 1997 
in  LSF  Room  62 

Everyone  is  welcome 
to  attend! 


Introduction  to  Word  for  Windows  7.0  requires  a  basic  knowledge  of  Win¬ 
dows  as  well  as  keyboarding  and  mouse  skills.  Word  for  Windows  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  Windows-based  word  processor.  The  topics  covered  include  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  move  around  in  a  document,  tool  bar  usage,  formatting  paragraphs, 
printing,  proofing  with  Spell  and  Grammar  Check,  page  setup,  and  paragraph 
and  character  styles.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  increase  editing  productivity, 
and  how  to  save  time  with  wizards  and  templates. 

Session 

April  9  -  April  30, 1997  7  pm  - 10  pm 

4  Wednesdays  Fee:  $159.00 

Instructor:  Valerie  Brady,  PU/NC  Student  Services  Coordinator,  Develop¬ 
mental  Studies  Section 

Paralegal  Research  course  presents  an  overview  of  paralegal  research  and 
writing,  boginning  with  the  exploration  of  a  local  law  library  and  its  resource 
tools.  In  addition,  the  student  will  be  required  to  write  an  office  legal  memo 
using  legal  techniques  to  support  a  conclusion  based  upon  analytical  reasoning. 
This  course  will  be  held  at  Portage  West  High  School,  Portage,  Indiana. 

Session 


April  10  -  May  29, 1997  7  pm  - 10  pm 

8  Thursdays  Fee:  $300.00 

Instructor:  Z.  Perovanovich,  Paralegal 


Study:  More  Money  Spent  On  Prisons 
Than  Colleges 

By  College  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON — More  money  is  spent  on  prisons  than  colleges,  says  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Policy  Institute. 

From  1987  to  1995,  spending  on  state  prisons  rose  30  percent  while  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  funding  fell  18  percent,  according  to  JPI,  a  research  justice  center. 
“These  findings  prove  that,  in  the  funding  battle  between  prisons  and  univer¬ 
sities,  prisons  are  consistently  coming  out  on  top,”  said  JPI  director  Vincent  Schi- 
raldi,  who  co-authored  the  report  with  Tara-Jen  Ambrosio. 

In  1995,  state  spending  on  prison  construction  increased  by  $926-million  to 
$2.6  billion  nationwide,  while  construction  funds  for  higher  education  dropped 
$954  million  to  $2.5  billion. 

The  study  noted  that  such  funds  are  discretionary,  so  state  officials  must  choose 
whether  to  fund  construction  for  prisons  or  universities. 

The  authors  argue  that  stiffer  sentences  send  too  many  non-violent  offenders 
to  already  overcrowded  jails,  at  a  cost  to  higher  education. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  current  criminal-justice  policies  are  far-reaching  and 
expensive  to  implement,”  says  the  JPI  report.  “Now,  state  legislatures  are 
forced  to  cut  the  budgets  of  other  vital  programs,  such  as  higher  education,  in 
order  to  construct  more  prisons.” 

The  report  also  found  that  it  cost  taxpayers  about  $22,000  to  $25,000  each  year 
to  incarcerate  a  prisoner.  That s  roughly  the  tuition  at  the  nation’s  most  expensive 
private  colleges.  - 
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Panama  .Quotes. 

Important  quotes  from  important  folks. 

Dean  Of  Students  John  Coggins: 

I  d  like  to  share  this  poem  with  everyone.  I  trv 

my  classes.  I  think  it  is  very 


inspirational.’ 


They  said  “You’ll  never  make  it,” 

And  they  thought  that  they  were  right, 
But  I  kept  plodding  onward, 

Because  I  hoped  I  might. 

And  they  shook  their  heads  in  wonder, 
But  I  held  my  chin  up  higher, 

And  I  didn’t  mind  a  bit. 


They  said  “You’ll  never  make  it,” 

As  the  problems  multiplied, 

But  I  had  to  make  an  effort. 

And  to  know  at  least  I  tried. 

So  I  dug  my  heels  in  despair, 
Though  sometimes  my  spirit  tugged, 
And  I  shouldered  what  was  lightest. 
And  the  rest  I  sort  of  dragged. 


And  I  found  to  my  amazement. 

At  the  end  of  the  day, 

That  what  they  said  1  couldn’t 
I  had  managed  anyway. 

It  only  took  three  little  words, 
Lord  help  me,”  and  I  rid 
Myself  of  doubt,  And  all  they  said 
I’d  never  do...  I  did. 


-Anonymous 


HYDE  PARK 
FORUM 

SPEECH  CONTEST 


WHERE 

WHY: 


HOW: 


WHM:  Speech  contest  among  PU/NC  students  held  on  campus 
WHO  Any  part-time  or  full-time  PU/NC  student 
WHEN:  Monday,  April  14.  7:00  p.m. 

At  Purdue  North  Central  in  several  classrooms  simultaneously 
So  students  can  gain  experience  in  public  speaking  outside  their  normal 
classroom  to  a  public  audience 
Here's  what  happens  in  each  of  the  classrooms: 

Each  of  8- 1 0  contestants  gives  a  4  to  5  minute  persuasive  speech  and  responds  for  2  minutes 
to  questions  from  the  audience.  Three  judges,  from  the  PU/NC  faculty  and  staff,  determine 
first,  second,  and  third  place  speakers.  The  first  place  speaker  will  receive  a  trophy.  The 
second  and  third  place  speakers  will  also  receive  awards.  All  awards  will  be  presented  at  an 
Awards  Ceremony  immediately  after  all  speeches  have  been  made.  All  speakers  will  receive  a 
HQW  DpCerltfi^eofAchievemen1.  Previous  Hyde  Park  Forum  winners  are  on  tape  in  the  library. 

1 .  If  you  are  021  now  enrolled  in  a  Communication  course,  you  ARE  STILL  ELIGIBLE  and  may 
enter  by  giving  the  following  information  to  Professor  Scott  Smithson  in  Room  35  of  the  LSF 

■Building  or  Jean-Arm  Morton  in  Room  68  of  the  LSF  Building  before  APRIL  7,  1997 

NAME.  ADDRESS,  crrv.  ZIP  CODE 
^  TOPtCAftO  TITLE  OF  SPEECH-AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
(IF  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  COMPLETED  COMMUNICATION  114  AT  PLMNC, 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  FORMER  INSTRUCTOR.) 

2.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  Communication  class,  you  can  simply  talk  to  your  instructor. 

3-  Previous  1st  Place  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  participate. 


General  information,  rules,  and  sign-up  forms  for  speakers  are  available  in  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section  office,  LSF  68. _ 


WHY  "HYDE  PARK  FORUM?" 

For  years  at  the  Speaker  s  Comer  in  London's  Hyde  Park,  all  kinds  of  people  have  been  free  to  set  up 
their  soap  box  and  speak  their  minds  to  pedestrians  on  any  subject  under  the  sun  and  respond  to 
inquisitors  and  hecklers. 


DEADLINE:  MONDAY,  APRIL  7, 1997,  4:00  P.M. 

No  entries  accepted  after  this  deadline. 


IF  I  DON'T  SPEAK.  MAY  I  COME?  BY  ALL  MEANS! 
It  is  open  to  the  public  who  are 
encouraged  during  the  questioning 
period  to  move  from  one  classroom 
to  another  and  to  question  the 
speakers. 


^SPONSORED  BY:  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section,  the  Purdue  Alumni  Association-North  Central. 

and  the  Chancellor  of  Purdue  University  North  Central,  Dr.  Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 


Recently  Promoted-. 


Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh  announced  on  March  3, 1997  that  John  M.  Spores 
was  promoted  firm  assistant  professor  of  psychology  to  associate  professor  of psy¬ 
chological  sciences.  He  received  his  PhJD.  in  clinical  psychology  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  and  completed  a  predoctoral  internship  at  the  Ball  State  University 
Counseling  and  Psychological  Services  Center.  He  is  accredited  by  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Psychological  Association  and  is  a  licensed  psychologist  by  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  and  an  approved  Health  Service  Provider  in  Psychology.  His  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  psychology  are  frcm  Illinois  State  University.  Currently  he  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Valparaiso  University  School  of  Law,  where  he  received  the  Academic 
Law  Scholarship  Award  in  1995  and  1996.  This  promotion,  approved  by  the 
Purdue  University  Trustees,  will  be  effective  when  the  1997-98  academic  year 
jegins  on  July  1.  Spores  lives  in  Valparaiso. 


1997  HYDE  PARK  FORM  SPEECH  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 

CONTEST:  Monday,  April  14,  7:00  p.m.  DEADLINE:  Monday,  April  7,  4:00  p.m. 


Name 


Phone 


Street  Address _ 

City,  State,  &  Zip_ 


Speaker  □ 


OR 


Timer  □ 


If  Speaker: 

Speech  TOPIC  (Be  Specific)_ 


Speech  TITLE  (Be  Inventive), 


Speech  Instructor  (Current  or  Past), 


Former  HYDE  PARK  1st  Place  Winner  ? 


Yes  CH 


No  n 


HPFlBOX.DOC 


vwv. 


dt 


r  HELP  WANTED  ^ 
|  PART- TIME,’  ’  $4*0*6*.  0 0  *  PE  R  | 
■  WEEK  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  i 
1  OPPORTUNITY. 

MUSIC  I 


I 


MUSTL] 


■  1 


I 


CALL  1-800-959-4501 


I 


.(FOR  OVERVIEW,  DEPT.  106)j 


I  MARCH  OF  DIMES  WalkAmerica 


The  Spectator 


March  28,  1997 


by  Dee  Day-Wolfe 

PU/NC  Walk  America  Team  Captain 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  March  of  Dimes  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  welfare  or  our  country.  It  was  with  the  help  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  businesses  that  enough  dimes  were  mailed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  polio  was  successfully  conquered.  Additional  March  of 
Dimes  successes  include  the  first  surgical  correction  of  a  birth  defect 
in  an  unborn  baby  and  the  use  of  an  ultrasound  to  detect  and  treat  some 
heart  defects  in  an  unborn  child.  March  of  Dimes  funding  also  aided 
in  the  discovery  of  the  role  of  folic  acid  (a  B-vitamin)  which  may  pre¬ 
vent  spina  bifida  and  anencephaly-  diseases  of  the  spine  and  the  brain. 
Twenty-four  Nobel  Prizes  were  awarded  to  scientists  in  association  with 
the  March  of  Dimes.  Again  this  year  the  March  of  Dimes  is  asking  for 
your  support. 

The  March  of  Dimes  cordially  invites  you  to  participate  in  the  LaPorte 
County  “WalkAmerica”  on  Sunday,  April  27,  at  Cummings  Lodge  in  La¬ 
Porte.  The  6.5  mile  walk  around  Stone  Lake  begins  with  sign-in  fes¬ 
tivities  at  11:00  A.M.  The  walk  starts  at  noon  and  ends  whenever  walk¬ 
ers  finish  the  course.  Restroom  facilities  and  refreshments  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  along  the  route.  A  “victory  van”  will  be  available  to  transport 
walkers  who  cannot  make  it  to  the  finish. 


I 

1  Those  who  wish  to  help  improve  the  health  of  America’s  children  and 
"  babies  by  participating  may  help  by  either  walking  or  pledging  a  walk- 
|  er.  All  walkers  are  sponsored  by  family,  friends,  and  co-workers.  Six- 
I  ty  percent  of  the  money  collected  by  walkers  stays  in  the  local  com- 
I  munity  and  twenty  percent  goes  to  the  Indiana  March  of  Dimes.  The 
remaining  twenty  percent  will  go  to  the  National  March  of  Dimes  of¬ 
fice  to  fund  federal  research  and  educational  programs  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  low  birth  weight,  infant  mortality  and  birth  defects.  Some  of  the 
money  will  be  used  to  educate  prospective  parents  about  preventive 
health  behaviors.  Last  year  the  Purdue  team  raised  $770.70  for  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

You  are  invited  to  join  the  Purdue  North  Central  “WalkAmerica”  team 
and  help  us  beat  our  contribution  record  set  in  1996!  Stop  by  Student 
Support  Services  in  LSF  104.  Register  and  pick  up  your  pledge  enve- 

Ilope  now!  Walk  for  someone  you  love!  Campus  clubs,  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  and  families  with  children  are  welcome! 

I  For  additional  information  ask  for  Dave  Mulholland,  Rodger 
Veatch,  any  TRIO  2000  member  or  Team  Captain,  Dee  Day- 
I  Wolfe  in  the  Student  Support  Services  office,  LSF  104  ,  or  call 
|^19-785-5312  = 


Alpha  Sigma  Lambda 

by  Amy  Neiman,  Secretary. 

Purdue  University  North  Central’s  chapter  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Lambda,  Kappa  Delta,  is  in  its  second  year  of  existence.  Officers 
for  the  current  year  are  Sandee  Baris,  President;  Sandy  Sever¬ 
son,  Vice  President;  Marilyn  Poag,  Treasurer;  and  Amy  Nie- 
man,  Secretary.  PU/NC’s  chapter  currently  has  58  members. 

ASL  is  a  national  honor  society  for  non-traditional  students  in 
higher  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  association  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  achieved  academic  excellence.  The  society  is  a 
non-profit  organization  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Objectives  set  for  this  year’s  chapter  are:  better  campus¬ 
wide  visibility,  fundraising  towards  ASL’s  first  annual  scholar¬ 
ship,  community  involvement,  and  increased  fellowship  among 
members. 

The  year  the  first  annual  PU/NC  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  Schol¬ 
arship  will  be  awarded.  Applications  for  the  scholarship  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office  and  must  be  returned  by  April 
1st.  Eligibility  requirements  for  the  scholarship  are  a  minimum 
GPA  of  3.7,  16  credit  hours  completed  (excluding  GNC  credits), 
and  applicants  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age.  Current  mem¬ 
bers  of  ASL  are  eligible. 

Currently  the  society  is  preparing  its  letters  of  invitation  to 
those  students  who  qualify  for  membership.  Requirements  for 
membership  are:  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  completed,  30  cred¬ 
it  hours,  and  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.7.  Students  desiring  to  be 
members  will  need  to  complete  the  membership  form.  New 
members  will  be  inducted  on  Sunday,  May  18,  1997. 

The  current  membership  strongly  encourages  all  who  are  invit¬ 
ed  to  become  members  to  do  so.  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda  has  much 
to  offer.  Not  only  does  membership  make  a  great  addition  to  a 
resume,  it  also  offers  every  member  a  unique  opportunity  tp  serve 
their  campus,  their  fellow  students,  and  the  community  at- 
large.  = 


SWM  NEEDS  ROOMATE(S) 

TO  SHARE  HOUSE  NEAR  LAKE 
MICHIGAN  &  LONG  BEACH  GOLF 
COURSE;  $350  PER  MONTH  OR 
$250  FOR  TWO;  UTILITIES  PAID. 
CALL  878-9852 


by  Lisa  Beck,  PU/NC  student 


Susie  Student  is  walking  nonchalant¬ 
ly  down  the  hall  toward  her  next  class. 
The  professor  from  her  1:00  pm  class 
enters  the  hall.  She  makes  eye  contact, 
innocently  smiles  and  says  “hello.”  The 
professor  returns  the  smile  and  upon 
passing  by  remarks  “You  really  fill  out 
those  jeans.”  Susie’s  stomach  turns  and 
she  immediately  goes  over  in  her  head 
the  verbal  exchange  to  be  sure  that  she 
did  not  encourage  the  remark.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  she  hadn’t,  she  becomes  filled 
with  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  return¬ 
ing  to  that  particular  professor’ s  class¬ 
room. 

Although  this  exact  scenario  did  not 
occur  on  PU/NC  campus,  similar  situ¬ 
ations  may  have.  Pat  Carlisle,  Equal 
Opportunity  /Affirmative  Action  Offi¬ 
cer  for  PU/NC,  says  that  she  only  hears 
1  -  2  complaints  per  year,  however,  she 
has  many  students  who  come  into  her 
office  to  “explore  their  feelings.  They 
aren’t  sure  whether  something  they 
have  experienced  is  or  is  not  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment,  and  they  need  help  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  do.” 

Purdue  University  has  a  combined 
policy  regarding  sexual,  racial,  and  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  harassment.  The  following 
four  criteria  determine  whether  or  not 
an  incident  is  harassment: 

1.  Is  the  behavior  sexual  in  na¬ 
ture?  In  Susie’s  case,  the  professor’s 
comment  was  sexual. 

2.  Is  the  behavior  unwelcome? 
This  is  subjective  and  is  determined 
by  how  the  victim  feels  about  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Susie  felt  very  uneasy  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  ever  returning 
to  the  professor" s  classroom. 

3.  Is  the  behavior  severe  and  per¬ 
vasive?  These  two  questions  are  in¬ 
versely  proportionate.  In  other  words, 
the  more  severe  the  behavior,  the  less 
often  it  must  happen  in  order  forsex; 
ual  harassment  to  be  found.  The  EEOC 
defines  two  types  of  sexual  harassment. 
The  first  is  quid  pro  quo  harassment, 
and  refers  to  an  exchange  or  favor.  The 


second  type  is  hostile  environment  ha¬ 
rassment.  This  refers  to  the  student’s 
(or  employee’s,  etc)  ability  to  perform 
their  work.  Because  Susie  now  feels 
anxiety  about  returning  to  this  profes¬ 
sor’s  classroom,  she  is  experiencing  this 
type  of  harassment.  IfSusieweretodo 
nothing  about  the  incident,  and  the  in¬ 
appropriate  remarks  were  to  continue, 
the  severity  of  the  incident  would  in¬ 
crease.  Susie  would  be  less  able  to  per¬ 
form,  much  less  even  return  to  the 
classroom. 

Pervasiveness  refers  to  the  amount  of 
incidents  by  the  harasser,  either  in  re¬ 
gards  to  one  individual  or  to  other  stu¬ 
dents  as  well.  Often  times,  a  harasser 
will  not  single  out  one  victim.  Susie 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  out  that 
this  particular  professor  has  made  sim¬ 
ilar  remarks  to  other  students. 

4.  Does  the  behavior  fit  the  “rea¬ 
sonable  woman”  standard?  This 
standard  is  used  to  balance  the  other 
subjective  criteria  above.  The  “rea¬ 
sonable  woman”  standard  recognizes 
the  differences  in  perception  of  what  a 
man  and  a  woman  mught  deem  inap¬ 
propriate.  In  other  words,  even  if  Susie 


John  Coggins 
Dean  of  Students 
103  LSF,  Ext.  5268 

Arnold  Brown 

Associate  Professor  Of  Organiza¬ 
tional  Leadership  and  Supervision 
281  Tech,  Ext.  5277 


Patricia  Carlisle 


Ac- 


ment,  she  may. 

If  anyone  has  either  been  a  party  to 
or  witnessed  an  incident  demonstrating 
the  above  4  criteria,  Purdue  encour¬ 
ages  that  person  (or  persons)  to  seek  as¬ 
sistance  within  the  university.  The 
university  offers  both  informal  and  for¬ 
mal  procedures.  In  choosing  between 
informal  or  formal,  the  severity  of  the 
incident  is  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Instead,  the  choice  becomes  how 
the  victim  wants  to  handle  the  com¬ 
plaint  The  end  result  for  either  method 
is  to  get  the  harasser  to  stop  the  ha¬ 
rassment. 

The  informal  procedure  is  often  quick¬ 
er.  It  also  allows  for  a  greater  amount 
of  confidentiality.  After  the  incident 
has  occurred,  the  victim  may  contact 
any  of  the  following  individuals  trained 
in  dealing  with  harassment. 


Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
tion  Officer 
104  LSF  Ext.  5241 

Silvia  Lorente-Murphy 
Professor  of  Spanish 
61  LSF,  Ext.  5271 

Individuals  are  encouraged  to  go  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  first.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  informal  procedure  is  res¬ 
olution.  The  most  effective  method  is 
to  have  the  individual  write  a  letter  to 
the  offender.  This  letter  details  exact¬ 
ly  what  happened.  The  victim  describes 
the  feelings  associated  with  the  ques¬ 
tioned  behavior.  For  instance,  Susie 
would  write  that  she  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  coming  to  class  and  that  she  was 
unable  to  concentrate.  The  last  part  of 
the  letter  specifically  describes  what 
exactly  the  individual  would  like  to  see 
happen.  Susie  would  write  that  if  the 
behavior  did  not  stop,  she  would  go  to 
the  professor’s  department  head,  it  is 
very  important  in  this  step  for  victims 
to  only  fist  what  they  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  through  with. 

In  a  formal  complaint,  the  victim  fol¬ 
lows  a  standardized  format.  This 
method  is  usually  recommended  after 
first  trying  the  informal  procedure. 

For  either  procedure,  Purdue  policy 
requires  that  the  complaint  be  filed 
within  120  days  of  an  incident  or  of  the 
last  incident,  if  the  harassment  is  of 
an  ongoing  nature.  In  Indiana,  a  per¬ 
son  has  300  days  after  an  incident,  or 
after  the  latest  in  a  series  of  incidents, 
to  file  a  complaint  with  an  outside  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency. 


Often  students  rationalize  why  they 
cannot  proceed  with  a  complaint.  Sev¬ 
eral  rationalizations  or  myths  are  fist¬ 
ed  below: 

Myth  1: 

Why  bother  filing,  nothing  will  hap¬ 
pen  anyway? 

According  to  Pat  Carlisle,  PU/NC 
administration  is  very  concerned  about 
this  issue.  In  the  past  ten  years,  sev¬ 
eral  Purdue  professors  have  been  fired 
due  to  sexual  harassment  charges. 
However,  to  get  to  this  point,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  a  very  strong  case. 
The  accused  will  be  protected  until  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  has  been  shown.  For 
a  less  severe  case,  a  professor  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  verbal  reprimand,  denied  teach¬ 
ing  certain  classes,  or  denied  raises. 

Myth  2: 

Will  I  be  labeled  a  troublemaker? 

Confidentiality  can  be  obtained  in 
using  the  informal  procedure  for  fifing 
a  complaint.  In  a  formal  complaint, 
the  harasser  is  made  aware  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  name.  However,  even  in  an 
informal  complaint,  the  harasser  often 
becomes  aware  of  the  individual  filing 
the  complaint  when  the  mediator  de¬ 
scribes  the  incident  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Myth  3: 

I  am  too  young  and  powerless. 

Purdue  University  has  trained  the 
above  mentioned  counselors  to  assist 
any  victim  of  sexual  harassment  to  file 
a  complaint  in  an  attempt  to  stop  in¬ 
appropriate  behavior.  Often  times  the 
harasser  doesn’t  have  any  idea  the  be¬ 
havior  is  offensive. 

If  the  incident  is  questionable,  it  is  best 
to  confront  the  individual.  Not  con¬ 
fronting  is  like  giving  permission.  The 
most  important  thing  to  do,  is  to  do 
something.  If  nothing  changes,  noth¬ 
ing  changes. 
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Stern  Promotes 

“Private  Parts” 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 


NEW  YORK — Howard  Stern  yanks  hard  at  the  zipper  on  his  pants.The  self-pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  All  Media  has  just  made  use  of  the  loo  and  tucked  his  paltry 
private  parts,  or  so  he  says  they  are,  back  inside  his  blue  jeans.  After  washing 
his  hands,  Stern  strides  back  into  a  room  full  of  journalists  to  promote  "Pri¬ 
vate  Parts”  of  another  kind  — his  autobiographical  film  based  on  his  No.  1  best¬ 
seller  of  the  same  name.  __ 

“Everybody  knows  me  now  and  what  I  I  wwy  »  - 

A.J. 


outrageous.  The  (NBC)  general  manager  was  the  guy  I  had  a  shoving  match 
with  (and  which  Stern  aired  five).  I  knew  it  was  great  radio,  but,  at  the  same 
time  I  couldn’t  beheve  this  is  my  BOSS.  How  do  I  deal  with  this  once  the  mi¬ 
crophone  goes  off?,”  he  says.  “That’s  a  big  part  of  the  movie,  dealing  with  these 
guys  and  keeping  my  job.  In  a  way,  it’s  a  good  ‘Rocky  story.”Stern,  who  a  few 
years  ago  nearly  made  a  film  about  the  adventures  of  a  character  named  Fart- 
man,  almost  didn’t  play  himself  in  the  “Parts.”  Until  Stern  decided  to  play  Stern, 
Jeff  Goldblum  was  under  consideration.  Now,  not  surprisingly,  Stern  is  pleased 
that  he  tookthe  roll.  “There  are  times  I  go  to  a  movie,  and  it  takes  me  20  min¬ 
utes  to  buy  someone  in  a  part,”  he 


do,  so  I  wanted  the  film  to  show  how  I  got 
where  I  am  today,”  Stern  says  as  he  set¬ 
tles  into  a  chair  to  talk. 

The  radio  “shock  jock”  is  tall,  well  over 
six  feet,  and  his  face  is  hidden  by  a  mane 
of  curly  black  hair  and  a  pair  of  dark 
sunglasses.  Still,  he’s  talkative,  relaxed, 
friendly  and  refreshingly  open.  “For  the 
audience,  the  film  is  like  having  a  cam¬ 
era  spy  on  my  life.”As  a  result,  the  film 
looks  back  at  Stern’s  formative  years,  as 
a  Jewish  kid  from  Long  Island  who  was 
raised  by  a  tough  father;  as  a  scraggly 
young  man  who  couldn’t  get  a  woman  to 
even  glance  his  way,  much  less  date  him; 
and  as  a  talentless  deejay  with  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  high-pitched  voice. 

“Parts”  also  tracks  Stern’s  life  and  ca¬ 
reer  as  he  meets  his  ever-patient  wife,  Al¬ 
ison  (played  by  Mary  McCormack),  who 
put  up  with  him  even  when  he  discussed 
her  miscarriage  on  the  air.  It  details 
how  Stern  encounters  his  partners  in 
comedy — sidekick  Robin  Quivers,  Jack¬ 
ie  Martling  and  Fred  Norris,  who  play 
themselves  in  the  film — and  as  he  rises 
to  prominence  as  a  notorious  shock  jock 
first  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then  at 
WNBC-AM  in  Manhattan,  fighting  ner- 
vous-Nellie  management  types  all  the 


ITk 


By  Keith  Harrison 

I  Co  liege  Press  Service 
Aphex  Twin 

“Richard  D.  James  Album” 
Sire/Elektra 


I 
I 

ITfTose  kudos  seem  justified  throughout  muc 
this  neio  disc,  as  the  ituin  deftly  juxtaposes 
serene,  lilting  melodies  uiith  jarring  rhythms 

I  rickety  old  drum  machines. 

In  tlfe  song  “4,”  he  takes  sweet,  undulating  sunth 
lines  and  punctuates  them  with  clipped  beats  that 


Rphex  Twin,  aka  Richard  D.  James,  has  had  a  truck- 
load  of  critical  praise  dumped  at  his  feet  of  late, 
uiith  his  free-ranging  work  in  techno,  jungle  and 
ambient  music  earning  him  a  reputation  as  an  id¬ 
iosyncratic  master  of  electronic  sounds. 

Those  kudos  seem  justified  throughout  much  of 

•  imin  rlp.ftlii  iiiRtannsps 

from 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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way. 


leads  him  into 


“There  were  so  many  things  in  the 


off-putting  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  mesmeriz- 

1  ut  occasionally  Rphex  Twin’s  electronic  muse 

'  the  Ualleg_of  Bothersome,  Repetitwe 
Js  himself  neck  deep  in 
jngs  like  “Yellow  Calx” 

_  _ _ _ ,  _ith  their  endless  sunth 

burps,  sguauiks  and  gurgles,  likely  will  appeal  only 
to  aeuotees  of  Kraftwenc  prog  rotk  or  hippy-trippy 

~~  _  Those  netflesome  moments  aside,  nouje.uer, 
book,  like  my  relationships  with  my  par- 1  “Richard.  D.  James  Album  stands  as  a  brainy, 

to  ptao"  choose  |  [X  »?  modern  music's  more  intriguing  inno- 

the  moments  for  the  film.  I  wanted  some  I  “  ‘  4  s 

personal  stuff  in  there,  and  I  wanted  to 

show  the  radio  bits  that  were  the  most  outrageous  at  that  point  in  my  career. 

When  I  had  the  first  Lesbian  Dating  Game,  advertisers  canceled  left  and  right. 

The  only  people  who  supported  me  were  from  the  gay  community.  They  thought 
it  was  great.  The  gay  press  was  great.”And  Stern  is  just  warming  up.  He  de¬ 
scribes  more  outrageous  on-air  stunts.“When  I  had  the  first  naked  woman  on 
the  show,  there  were  lawyers  outside  banging  on  the  doors  because  that  was 


says.  ‘That’s  how  I  judged  my  own 
performance.  When  I  watched  it  for 
the  first  time  I  said,  Tm  not  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  this.  I  buy  me  in  this 
role.  It  seems  real:  I  don’tfeel  like  I’m 
acting.’  I  was  generally  pleased.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  want  to  crawl  up  in  a  hole 
and  die.” 

All  in  all.  Stern  loves  the  film  and 
gets  a  huge  kick  out  of  boasting  that 
it’s  one  of  Paramount  Pictures’  high¬ 
est-testing  movies  ever.  Though  it 
may  very  well  make  him  a  movie  star, 
he  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  his 
nationally  syndicated  radio  show.  Ra¬ 
dio,  explains  the  43:year-old  father 
of  three  daughters,  is  where  he  feels 
most  comfortable,  most  challenged. 
And,  of  course,  he  gets  to  piss  off  a  lot 
of  people  each  and  every  day. 

‘To  the  people  who  continue  to  crit¬ 
icize  me  and  say  my  show  is  raunchy, 
I  say,  ‘How  can  you  think  that?’  All 
we  do  is  complain  about  how  the  me¬ 
dia  is  homogenized  and  dull,”  he  says. 
“Finally,  somebody  comes  along  who 
is  doing  something  different,  and  now 
you’re  going  to  slam  that?  Why  don’t 
we  rejoice  in  that?  How  could  you  be 
threatened  by  that?” As  the  conver¬ 
sation  comes  to  a  close,  it’s  pointed  out 
to  Stern  that,  as  the  self-proclaimed 
King  of  All  Media,  he  has  a  hit  radio 

I  program,  two  best-selling  books  and 
a  hugely  profitable  pay-per-view  spe¬ 
cial  under  his  belt.  Yet,  when  one 
watches  the  film,  it’s  pretty  obvious 
that  Stern  is  a  good,  old-fashioned 
dork  who  lucked  out,  who  made  it 
big.  Stern  smiles  at  the  comment.  “I  never  feel  like  I’m  anybody  special,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  feel  like  I’ve  done  anything  great.  My  father  says  you’re  only  as 
good  as  your  last  show.  Ilfs  true.  If  you  get  caught  up  and  think  that  you’ve  done 
something  great,  then  you  stop  creatively.  “Thatfs  not  going  to  happen  to  me. 


_  J 


David  Spade  Does  The  Sitcom  Thing 


By  Ian  S 

College  F  ervice 


Sens  to  be  the  former  high  school  friend  of  Maya  Gallo  (Laura  San  Gia- 

partner  situations.  A  lot  ot  tne  run  i  ^  j  ^  off  ^  other  nab 


^ade^r^to  Birmingham,  Mich,  and  raised  in  Ariz  has  always 
pliyed  to  his  strengthsfMuch  of  his  humor  which  is  of  the  cynical,  ob- 
servational  kind,  sprang  from  issues  of  height.  1  was  super  short,  freaky 
short  ”  he  says  laughing.  “I  remember  being  in  seventh  grade  and  hop¬ 
ing  I’d  be  5-foot- 1  when!  was  an adult.  I m5-foot-7  now,  but  it  was biu- 
taf  I  was  even  shorter  than  the  girls,  which  didn  t  fly  on  theclnck  sceM. 
So  sarcasm  was  my  defense  mechanism.  Spade  says  his  dry-as-the-ba 
hara  sense  of  humor  always  came  easily  to  him.  .  . 

“Some  people  naturally  do  physical  humor.  Some  naturally  do  knock- 
knodtookes  or  dhty  stuff,"  he  says.  “I  did  this  dry,  observational  stuff.  It 
himfifl  lipads  and  got  people  to  listen  to  dig.  .  .  ,  j  1 

The  comedian  spent  years  on  the  stand-up  circuit,  playing  clubs  and  col¬ 
leges  Th“n  scored  big  on  “SNL”  in  1990.  He  won  many  a  Tan  with  dead- 
on  Lkressions  of  Michael  J.  Fox  and  Tom  Petty,  not  to  mention  his  Hol¬ 
lywood  reports  on  “SNL”  news 


my 

drags  the  heads  of  eigk  murder  victims  across  file  country.  Spade  plays 
/out  rule  out  the  possibility.  “There  s  a  scri 


do  an- 


HE  COMIC 


THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Postal  matter 
5  Theme 
10  At  the  end  of 
one's  — 

14  A  bone 

15  Think 

16  Mr.  Kazan 

17  Denomination 

18  Food  from 
heaven 

19  Stiffens 

20  Safe  driving  item 
22  Snub 

24  Charged 
particles 

25  Hastens 

26  Good  luck 
bringer 

29  Gangland 
figures 

33  Pale 

34  Muni  and 
McCartney 

35  Vessel 

36  —  irae 

37  Literary  category 

38  Bamboo  stem 

39  Fruity  drink 

40  Plaster  of  — 

41  Shield 

42  Describing  tin, 
iron,  etc. 

44  Occupation 

45  Cotillion 

46  Revolve 

47  CAcity 

50  Like  a  strong 
seal 

54  Lollapalooza 

55  Components 

57  Swerve 

58  Wing-shaped 

59  Work  by 
Rousseau 

60  —  Domini 

61  Mind 

62  Stupefied 

63  For  fear  that 

DOWN 

1  Rumple 

2  Toward  shelter 

3  Peruvian  Indian 

4  Trellisworks 

5  Instant 

6  Iridescent  gems 

44  Swore  at 

46  Name 

47  Level 

48  —  the  roost 

49  Ardor 


1 

2 

3 

' 

14 

17 

20 

5 

6 

7 

8 

fi 

" 

’ 
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7  Color 

8  Public  house 

9  Practicable 

10  Oppose 

1 1  Mr.  Cassini 

12  Essential  part 

13  The  Orient 
21  Blessing 
23  Minus 

25  Measures  of 
time 

26  ,  I'm  Adam- 

27  Stage  whisper 

28  Leaf 

29  Frenzied 

30  Sidestep 

31  Kitchen  item 

32  A  bovine 
34  Hazard 

37  Went  very  fast 

38  Mardi  gras,  e.g. 

40  Blueprint 

41  One  of  the 
Simpsons 

43  Irrational 
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appointments  and  elections 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
officer  and  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  has  been  nominated 
president-elect  of  the  MidAmerica  Association  of  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Program  Personnel.  She  also  presented,  a  diversity  seminar 
for  Portage  High  School  faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  Portage 
High  School,  March  5,  and  participated  in  an  Indiana  Affirmative 
Action  Association  Board  of  Directors  retreat,  March  13-15,  in 
Chesterton. 


Prof.  Janice  Topp,  assistant  professor  of  nursing  attended  the  8th 
annual  Women  in  Aviation  Conference,  March  1 2- 15,  in  Dallas,  Tex.. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  professor  of  biology,  presented  two  invited 
seminars,  “University  -Public  School  Partnerships:  Using  Expedi¬ 
tions  to  Spark  Interest  in  Science”  and  “Heavy  Breathing  in  the 
Mesozoic:  the  Evolution  of  Dinosaur  Performance”  to  the  School  of 
Science  at  South  East  Missouri  University,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  on 
Feb.  27-28. 


Prof.  Paul  McGurr,  associate  professor  of  general  business,  pre¬ 
sented  “Retail  Bankruptcy  Prediction  Using  Financial  Ratios,”  at  the 
Midwest  Business  Administration  Association  meeting,  March  13,  in 
Chicago. 


honors  and  awards 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lucas,  counselor.  Student  Support  Services,  re¬ 
ceived  a  TRIO  Achiever  Award  at  the  National  Trio  Day  luncheon, 
held  at  Purdue  University  Calumet,  Feb.  1 . 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  John  F.  Sheehy,  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy,  presented 
commentary  and  discussion  on  the  infancy  narratives  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  using  current  Biblical  criticism  methods  for  the  Senior  Center, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  four  Wednesdays  in  February. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director 
of  composition,  attended  the  Conference  on  CollegeComposition  and 
Communication,  March  13-15,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  an  invited 
talk  “Zebra  Mussel  Populations  in  Southern  Lake  Michigan  and  a 
Possible  Control  Methodology,”  Feb.  28,  at  the  Department  of  Biol¬ 
ogy,  IPFW,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Coauthors  were  Tom  Lauer,  Purdue 
University,  West  Lafayette,  and  PU/NC  students  Mr.  David  Barnes 
and  Ms.  Laura  Blaney. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision,  presented  a  workshop,  “Performance  Improve¬ 
ment,”  for  the  management  and  staff  of  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital, 
Michigan  City,  April  11. 

Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  developmen¬ 
tal  studies,  presented  “Marbles  and  Rocks  -  Stress  Management  for 
Professionals,”  March  6,  for  the  National  Association  for  Develop¬ 
mental  Education  Conference,  in  Denver,  Colo. 


Ms.  Judy  Davis,  director  of  purchasing  and  general  services,  at¬ 
tended  National  Association  of  Educational  Buyers  Institute,  March 
9-14,  in  San  Diego. 

Ms.  Beverly  Harrigan,  bursar,  and  Mr.  Gerald.  Lewis,  associate 
director  of  enrollment  services,  attended  the  Department  of  Education 
1997-98  Title  IV  Training  Workshop,  March  1 1-12,  at  Oakton  Com¬ 
munity  College,  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Rajappa.  Papannareddy,  associate  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  technology,  published  a  textbook  Introduction  to  Lightwave 
Communication  Systems,  Artech  House  Publishers,  Norwood,  Mass.. 
March  1 997.  He  also  chaired  a  session  on  laboratory  improvements  at 
the  ASEE IL/IN  section  conference,  IUPUI,  Indianapolis,  March  14. 


Ms.  Cheryl  Tursi,  educational  advisor,  Success  Through  Education,  Dr.  Roger,  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  published  “Danger  and 

participated  in  a  post  secondary  presentation  for  the  Marquette  Mall  |  Compulsion  in  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  or  Toad  and  Hyde  Together 
Teen  Advisory  Board,  March  11,  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.  At  Last,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts,  8.1  (1997). 


coming  events 


Comet  Viewing 

‘Hale-Bopp:  Up  Close  &  Personal ' 

7  to  9  p.m.  (weather  permitting) 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  March  29  &  30 
Friday  &  Saturday,  April  4  &  5 

North  Lawn,  Schwarz  Hail 

Dr.  Puma  Das  will  set  up  telescopes  to  give  an  exciting  view  of 
Hale-Bopp,  the  "flying  mountain  of  ice  and  dust  particles.  At  its 
closest,  Hale-Bopp  will  be  120  million  miles  away  -  but  you  can 
see  it  clearly  because  of  it’s  size:  15-25  miles  in  diameter! 

This  program  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


Learn  to  howl  -  a  perfect  antidote  to  study  stress! 

The  Chancellor’s  Series  presents 

The  Wolves  of  Indiana  -  Wolf  Park 
Wednesday,  April  16  •  7  p.m. 

Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge 

Practice  your  howling  technique  while  learning  more  about  one 
of  Indiana’s  most  unusual  wildlife  preserves,  home  to  18  gray 
wolves  (a  species  nearing  extinction)  as  well  as  bison,  coyotes 
and  red  foxes.  Patricia  Goodman,  park  research  assistant,  will 
discuss  the  unusual  inhabitants  and  lead  the  audience  in  a 
howling  session.  (Sorry,  regulations  prohibit  appearances  by 
real  live  wolves.) 

This  program  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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Special  Edition!  Student  Government  Elections! 


by  Lisa  Beck 
Spectator  staff 

On  Wednesday,  April  9,  and  Thursday,  April  10, 
our  student  body  will  be  electing  new  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  student  government  of  PU/NC.  Vot¬ 
ing  and  electing  responsible  leaders  is  a  duty  no 
PU/NC  student  should  take  lightly. 

There  are  many  activities  performed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  government.  Those  duties  include  various 
scholarship  fundraisers  like  the  Prime  Rib  Dinner, 
representing  the  student  body  in  administrative 
issues  and  organizing  campus  activities.  The  sen¬ 
ate  speaks  for  the  students  in  its  participation  in 
various  committees  such  as  the  grade  appeals 
committee  and  the  campus  appeals  committee. 

The  student  government  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  organization  on  campus.  Most  recently, 
the  student  government  has  played  an  important 
role  in  getting  lights  replaced  in  the  parking  lot 
and  a  new  phone  installed  in  the  LSF  building. 

This  year,  at  least  17  candidates  are  running  for 
12  positions  making  this  one  of  PU/NC’s  best 
years  for  candidacy  turnout.  Some  of  the  hopefuls 
are  previous  senators  and  the  rest  are  new  candi¬ 
dates.  Below  is  a  listing  of  the  candidates  and  the 
contributions  they  have  already  made  or  hope  to 
make  if  elected. 


Craig  Heldt: 

Craig  wants  to  be  a  politician.  He 
feels  there  is  a  need  for  people 
who  can  communicate  the  needs 
of  the  students.  Craig  will  be  on 
this  campus  for  four  or  five  more 
years.  He  is- seeking  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  English 

*Lora-Marie  Hebert: 

Lora  has  participated  on  several 
committees  including  the  Prime 
Rib  Dinner  and  the  talent  show. 
jAs  a  member  of  the  Chancellor 
Series  Programming  Committee 
she  is  helping  to  arrange  next 
year’s  programs.  Lora  has  two 
years  left  at  PU/NC  and  her  goal 
is  a  BS  in  Biology. 

>'  *  Jennifer  Osborn: 

|  Jennifer  has  assisted  in  many 
committees,  including  the  schol¬ 
arship  committee,  the  Prime  Rib 
Dinner,  the  elections  party  and 
[  she  is  currently  on  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Series  Programming  Com¬ 
mittee.  Jennifer  has  one  more 
year  at  PU/NC  before  she 
completes  her  BS  in  biology. 

♦Jennifer  Dopp: 

As  a  representative  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  government,  Jennifer  has 
assisted  in  various  committees, 
including  the  scholarship  com- 
s  mittee,  the  election  party  and 
Purdue  Pride  Week.  Jennifer  has 
one  more  year  at  PU/NC  and  her 
goad  is  a  BS  in  biology. 

♦Joseph  Rich: 

Joseph  would  like  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  more  representation  in 
campus  functions.  He  is  current¬ 
ly  assisting  on  the  grade  appeals, 
campus  appeals,  and  the  Out¬ 
standing  Undergraduate  Teach¬ 
ing  Selection  Committees. 

Mark  Vendl: 

Mark  would  like  to  get  students 
to  have  a  more  positive  view  of 
the  campus.  He  wants  to  get  stu¬ 
dents  more  involved  by  promoting 
the  campus  through  the  steak 
dinner  and  showing  the  students 
that  the  government  cares.  Mark 
will  be  at  PU/NC  until 
1998-99,  and  he  is  seeking  a  de¬ 
gree  in  Electrical  engineering 
technoldgy. 


Phillip  Budrick: 

Phillip  would  like  to  get  experi¬ 
ence.  He  wants  to  make  stu¬ 
dents  more  aware  of  issues  im¬ 
portant  to  them  in  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Phillip  would  also  like  to 
see  our  student  government  co¬ 
ordinate  with  student  govern¬ 
ments  from  other  campuses  to 
start  a  grass  roots  movement 
to  have  student  voices  heard. 
Budrick  will  graduate  in  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  with  a 
BS  Environmental  Biology. 

♦Micheal  Mathews: 

Micheal  feels  he  has  done  his 
best  to  represent  the  non-tradi- 
tional  student.  In  that  process 
he  has  also  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  and  use  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  Mathews  will  be  on 
campus  for  2-2  1/2  more  years 
while  working  toward  his  BLS 
degree  with  a  major  concentra¬ 
tion  in  marketing. 

Kathryn  Forsgard: 

One  of  the  things  that  Kathryn 
is  most  concerned  about  is  the 
professors.  She  would  like  to 
see  more  student  input  in  the 
selection  of  professors.  Be¬ 
cause  many  students  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  approach  or  confront 
professors  during  the  semester, 
she  would  like  to  see  evalua¬ 
tions  done  in  the  middle  of  each 
semester  so  the  professors  will 
know  how  things  are  flowing. 
Forsgard  has  two  years  left  in 
her  quest  for  a  BLS  degree 
with  a  major  concentration  in 
sociology  and  psychology. 

Shelley  Gates: 

Shelley  would  help  to  get  more 
students  involved  in  school.  “It 
bothers  me  that  not  very  many 
people  get  involved.  I  would  in¬ 
teract  with  the  students,  not 
just  let  them  find  out  about 
events  through  flyers.”  Shelley 
has  one  more  year  at  PU/NC  in 
the  Prepharmacy  program. 

Melissa  Hursey: 

Since  Melissa  will  be  graduat¬ 
ing  with  a  degree  in  liberal 
studies  next  semester,  she 
would  like  to  contribute  as 
much  time  and  energy  to  the 
student  government  as  possible 
in  the  coming  months. 


♦Edward  Bau: 

Ed  has  been  a  student  repre¬ 
sentative  for  two  years  and  stu¬ 
dent  government  president  for 
one.  Ed  represents  PU/NC 
students  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Meetings  in  West 
Lafayette  and  at  faculty  coun¬ 
sel  meetings  on  this  campus. 
Currently,  Ed  is  working  to 
ward  implementing  student 
photo  ID  cards  ana  he  has  two 
more  years  at  PU/NC  before 
achieving  his  BS  in  Biology. 

Robert  Resnick: 

Robert  plans  to  be  accessible  to 
the  student  body.  He  would 
push  for  safety  concerns,  in¬ 
cluding  emergency  phones  and 
improved  lighting  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lots. 


♦Keri  Marrs: 

Keri  got  involved  in  the  student 
government  after  working  in 
the  admissions  office.  She  en¬ 
joyed  giving  tours  and  serving 
on  committees  effecting  stu¬ 
dents.  Keri  has  one  more  year 
at  PU/NC  and  hopes  to  gradu¬ 
ate  with  a  BS  in  biology. 

Michele  Beck: 

One  plank  of  Michele’s  platform 
is  to  get  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  involved  in  campus  life. 
She  wants  to  get  the  students 
on  this  campus  involved  and 
would  like  to  see  them  care. 
Michele  feels  that  way  to  in¬ 
spire  others  is  to  get  involved 
herself.  “I  would  like  to  see  ev 
erybody  vote,”  said  Beck.  She 
has  two  more  years  at  PU/NC 
before  receiving  her  BS  in  Hu 
man  Resource  Management  and 
Development. 

♦Laura  Blaney: 

Laura  has  been  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  student  government 
for  the  last  two  years.  This 
past  year  she  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Prime  Rib  Luncheon  and 
has  been  involved  in  other  com¬ 
mittees  like  Purdue  Pride  Week 
and  the  scholarship  committee. 
Blaney  feels  that  she  is  an  into 
gral  part  of  the  student  govern 
ment  and  the  things  that  make 
it  run.  Blaney  has  one  more 
year  at  PU/NC  before  receiving 
her  BS  degree  in  biology. 


Sherrie  Wiegel: 

Sherrie  will  promote  involve¬ 
ment  of  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents  in  aft  campus  activities. 
She  will  also  be  an  advocate  of 
the  student  body  in  all  endeav¬ 
ors  with  humor,  wisdom  & 
feminism. 


#  This  symbol  denotes  current  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  members. 

We  apologize  to  those  candidates  whose  photos  did  not 
make  this  page.  All  attempts  were  made  to  procure 
them. 

This  article  was  written  to  assist  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  in  making  an  informed  decision.  The  most 
important  thing  to  do  is  vote. 


Student  Government 
Elections  will  be  held 
on:  Wed.,  April  9,  and 
Thursi,  April  10  in  the 
LSF  cafeteria  area. 


THIS  IS  YOUR 
CAMPUS-.  THESE 
ARE  YOUR  ISSUES... 

THIS  IS  YOUR 
VOTE...  SO  JUST 
GET  OUT 
AND  DO  IT!  • 
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Person:  Jerry  Lewis 

Department:  Social  Sciences 

Position:  Director  of  Financial  Aid  /  Instructor  S  100 

Years  at  PU/NC:  20 
Age:  50 

Education:  BS  Secondary  Ed.  (sociology),  MS  Ed.  Admin¬ 
istration 

Favorite  Television  Show:  News  Programs 

Favonte  Food:  Lasagna 

Favorite  Fast  food:  Long  John  Silver 

Last  CD  or  Cassette  Purchased:  Gramm/s  CD  with 

theme  from  The  Body  Guard,  sung  by  Whitney  Houston. 

Last  Book  Read:  Autobiography  of  Gordie  Howe. 

Hopes  and  Aspirations:  That  everybody  will  learn  to  help 
others. 

Opinion  of  PU/NC  Students:  99%  positive;  the  relation 
with  students  are  beneficial  to  him. 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  Involvement  with  children  at  the 
YMCA,  reading,  racquetball,  basketball,  &  golf. 


You  are 
invited  to 
a  special 
event 


to  Honor 
John  C. 


What:  Arbor  Day  Tree 
Dedication 

When:  April  23rd  1997 
1  P.M. 

Where:  Purdue  University  North 
Central,  the  6outh  side  of  LSF 
building  at  the  start  of  the 
hiking  trail. 

To  dedicate  living  trees  for  the 
wonderful  life  lead  by  John  C. 
Carlisle . 


NOTE:  The  last  issue  of  The  Spectator  for 
this  semester  will  come  out  on  April  28. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  in  that  issue 
is  April  22.  Thanks  to  all  our  contributors, 
advisors,  and  advertisers  for  their  invalu¬ 
able  help  and  input  this  year! 


Carlisle 
on  Arbor 
Day 


The  Spectator 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and  /  or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  with¬ 
held  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the 
writers  and  dp  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  administration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 

EDITOR  Rob  Norris 


Government  Glimpse 

-by  Adrian  Cole,  Secretary  PU/NC  Student  Government 


Congratulations  to  Teresa  Bowers  and  Sharon  Koelm!!! 

They  are  the  PU\NC  Student  Government  Scholarship  Win¬ 
ners!!!!  Thanks  to  everyone  who  submitted  applications. 

As  the  school  season  starts  to  wind  down  we  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  office  are  still  busy  with  a  number  of  activities. 

On  April  9th  and  10th  ,  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ELEC¬ 
TIONS  for  the  1997-1998  academic  year  will  be  held.  This 
year  there  are  17  candidates  that  meet  or  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  positions  available.  These  candidates  are 
COUNTING  on  you  to  perform  your  civic  duties,  so 
VOTE!!!!!! 


Assistant  Editor  Anne  Milcarek 

Co-assistant  Editor  Lois  Moellman 

Photography 

Advisor  Joy  Banyas 

Layout  Rob  Norris 

Staff  and  Contributors 

Beth  Rudnick  Ruth  Martin 

Rebecca  Berggren  Chen  Lundstrom 

Becky  Martin  Lisa  Beck 

The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  member  of  Tribune  Media 
Ser  vices),  and  is  printed  by  Towndan  Enterprises  of  LaPorte,  Indiana. 


Elections  are  from  11AM- 1PM  and  4PM-6PM  in  the  LSF 
Cafeteria  on  both  Wednesday,  April  9th,  and  Thursday,  April 
10th. 


On  April  16th,  The  PUXNC  Student  Government  will  host 
Tom  Lauer  as  a  guest  speaker  in  an  Occupational  Skills 
Seminar  to  be  held  in  the  LSF  Lounge  from  12PM- 1PM.  A 
question  \  answer  period  will  be  held  afterward  along  with 
refreshments.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 


)N  APRIL  9  AND  10,  PLEASE  DO  YOUR  CIVIC  DUTY 
AND  VOTE.  YOUR  VOTE  DOES  COUNT!! 
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Dama  Grigsby  and  Jill  Platipodis  help  the  Easter  Bunny 

-photo  by  Paul  Gillikin 


Theatre  Making  a  Comeback  at  PU/NC 


By  Rebecca  Berggren,  PU/NC  Student 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  resurgence  of  theatre,  a  phenomenon  that 
has  been  dormant  for  over  20  years.  Theatre 
classes,  plays,  and  a  drama  appreciation  club 
have  all  made  their  debut  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half  at  the  Westville  campus. 

“Stop  by  and  join  the  fun!”  urges  Jason  How¬ 
ell,  president  of  the  newly  formed  Dramatic 
Arts  Appreciation  club.  The  club  first  met  in 
March  and  is  scheduled  to  meet  again  on 
Wednesday,  April  16,  at  noon  in  Room  62  of  the 
Library  Student  Faculty  building  at  PU/NC. 
Students,  staff  and  faculty  are  welcome  to  join 
the  club,  either  by  coming  to  a  meeting  or  by  con¬ 
tacting  Howell  at  (219)  896-4941. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dramatic  Arts  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Club  is  to  “provide  students  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  dramatic  arts  that  they  may  not 
have  otherwise,"  according  to  club  faculty  advi¬ 
sor,  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg.  Padberg  is  assistant 
professor  of  communication  and  director  of  the¬ 
atre. 

Some  planned  club  activities  include  attend¬ 
ing  local  theatre  guild  plays.  “It  is  my  hope  to 


have  enough  money  in  the  treasury  by  the  end 

of  the  calendar  year  to  fully  or  partially  finance 
a  trip  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  professional  play,” 
said  Howell. 

I’m  extremely  pleased  and  delighted  that  the 
club  has  been  formed,”  said  Padberg.  “I  think 
it  will  open  up  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  people 
interested  in  dramatic  arts,  particularly  those 
who  are  not  necessarily  interested  in  perform¬ 
ing,  but  in  attending  theatre  events,  which  is  the 
intent  of  the  club.” 

A  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web  is  also  current¬ 
ly  up  and  running  at  http://activities.pur- 
duenc.edu/DramaClub/.  The  site  will  include 
dates  for  meetings,  among  other  information. 
Also  new  at  PU/NC  are  courses  in  various  as¬ 
pects  of  theatre.  In  the  Fall  1996  semester,  two 
theatre  classes,  Rehearsal  and  Performance, 
and  Theatre  Production  I,  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.  Two  more  courses  were  taught  this 
spring.  A  course  in  American  Musical  Theatre 
will  be  offered  during  a  special  summer  session 
from  May  12  to  June  20.  Padberg  is  the  in¬ 
structor  for  all  the  theatre  classes. 

Another  part  of  the  emergence  of  theatre  ac¬ 
tivity  are  play  productions,  resumed  after  a  hia¬ 


tus  of  more  than  20  years.  The  “PU/NC  Players” 

group  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1994  to  present 
“The  Glass  Menagerie,”  by  Tennessee  Williams. 
“Tartuffe,”  a  17th  century  comedy  by  Molier, 
was  presented  in  November,  1995.  In  1996, 
there  were  six  sold-out  performances  of  “Dark  of 
the  Moon,”  an  eerie  tale  of  witches  and  romance 
by  Howard  Richardson  and  William  Berney.  As 
interest  grew,  the  cast  size  grew  as  well.  ‘The 
Glass  Menagerie”  had  four  actors;  more  than  25 
had  roles  in  “Dark  of  the  Moon.”  The  production 
management  crew  of  faculty,  staff  and  students 
brought  the  total  to  more  than  50  participants. 
The  1997  production  has  not  been  chosen  yet, 
said  Padberg,  who  directs  the  plays. 

“I  am,  of  course,  very  excited,  “  Padberg  said, 
referring  to  the  renewed  interest  in  theatre  at 
the  campus.  “We’ve  had  tremendous  support, 
from  the  Chancellor  on  down  to  the  Student 
Activities  office  and  including  my  colleagues 
both  here  and  in  West  Lafayette,  who  must  ap¬ 
proved  these  activities,”  he  added. 

“Sure,  I  got  the  ball  rolling,  but  nothing  would 
have  happened  without  the  support  of  all  these 
people,”  Padberg  concluded. 


PU/NC  Sitter  Service  Easter  Egg  Hunt 


Stalking  the  elusive  easter  egg 


-photo  by  Paul  Gillikin 


Purdue  Goes  Bug  Crazy 

By  College  Press  Service 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind Insects  as  entrees  will  be  a  featured  attraction 
at  Purdue  University’s  annual  Bug  Bowl  this  April. 

The  menu  includes  chocolate  chirpy  chip  cookies,  mealworm  chow  mein  and 
a  trail  mix  called  “caterpillar  crunch.” 

Although  a  snack  that  once  crawled  may  not  sound  enticing,  the  Bug  Bowl 
draws  more  than  10,000  people  every  year. . 

“People  come  from  all  over  the  state,”  said  Kathy  Heinsohn,  who  studies  in¬ 
sects  as  a  graduate  entomology  student  at  Purdue.  “People  are  very  intrigued 
by  insects,  by  the  alien  characteristics  bugs  have.” 

Heinsohn  helped  plan  the  first  Bug  Bowl  in  1992.  Each  year,  she  demonstrates 
ways  to  cook  favorite  foods  with  insects,  which  she  says  can  be  quite  nutritious. 
She  also  asks  audience  members  to  step  up  and  take  a  blind  taste  test  of  spice 
cakes,  one  with  meal  worms  and  one  without. 

The  Bug  Bowl  is  a  three-day  event  that  includes  a  human  caterpillar  race, 
an  insect  petting  zoo,  a  butterfly  exhibit  and— a  crowd  favorite— cockroach  rac¬ 
ing  at  “Roach  Hill  Downs.”  New  this  year  will  be  a  parade  of  Volkswagen- Bee¬ 
tles  decorated  as  bugs.  = 


AT  THE  PU/NC 
CAMPUS  SHOP 

BOOK  BUY  BACK 

MON.  MAY  5  -  FRI.  MAY  9 

MON.-THURS.  9:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 
FRIDAY  9:00  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

ALSO: 

YEAR  END  SALE 

Bring  in  any  old  backpack 
and  receive  $5.00  off  of  any 
Jansport  backpack  or  brief¬ 
case! 

Come  in  and  LOOK  at  our  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  SUMMER  T-SHIRTS  AND 
SHORTS!! 
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by  Rob  Norris 

Cloning:  the  bite  of  reality. 

O.  K.,  you’re  in  Scotland,  _ 

you’ve  got  nothing  better  to  do,  so  you  take  one  part  of  living  lamb 
DNA  and  one  part  of  some  other  lambs  egg,  add  the  two  together, 
cubate  and...  viola!  You’ve  got  lamb  clone! 

Yes,  a  real,  live,  fully  functioning  copy  of  lamb  #1.  Now  let’s  do  the 
same  thing  in  America,  except  this  time  well  use  monkeys!  Has  reali¬ 
ty  set  in  yet  folks?  It’s  been  done  and  the  floodgates  are  now  open. 
Science  fiction  is  now  science  fact  and  all  you  good  people  out  there 
who  think  that  human  beings  will  never  be  cloned...  stop  kidding  your¬ 
selves. 

The  fact  is  that  anyone  with  a  modicum  of  knowledge  and  about  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  could  set  up  a  lab  capable  of  cloning  larger 
primates,  (and  any  number  of  smaller,  cuter  critters) 

Now  if  you  are  one  of  those  naive  individuals  who  believes  mankind 
is  too  noble  to  play  God,  I  would  implore  you,  please,  hurry  up  and  ar¬ 
rive  here,  in  1997,  with  the  rest  of  us.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  Bill 
Clinton  says  or  what  the  Pope  thinks...  people  are  going  to  clone  peo¬ 
ple.  I’m  not  saying  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  I’m  just  want  you 
folks  who  are  insisting  that  people  will  never  clone  people  to  take  a  re¬ 
alistic  look  at  human  nature  and  human  history. 

Look  at  Hitler,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  a  mentally  deranged 
monster  like  him  could  have  achieved  control  over  entire  countries 
and  millions  of  people.  Yet,  he  did.  Would  he  have  cloned  himself  if 
the  the  technology  had  existed?  You  betcha!  Would  he  clone  himself  if 
he  were  alive  today!  Count  on  it. 

Look  at  Howard  Hughes.  He  was  much  less  harmful  to  his  fellow 
humans,  but  would  he  have  forgone  cloning  his  paranoid  little  self? 
Nope. 

Look  at  Walt  Disney.  What  a  loveable  American  icon,  right?  Well, 
rumor  has  it  that  he  has  had  his  body  placed  in  cryogenic  suspension 
in  the  hope  that  someday  he  can  be  revived  and  refurbished. 

See  the  point?  Not  only  would  harmful  humanoids  endeavor  to  clone 
themselves...  perfectly  likable  folks  with  a  bit  too  much  ego  and  tad 
too  much  cash  would  be  setting  up  labs  all  over  planet  Earth!  I  con¬ 
tend  that  if  you  would  freeze  yourself  to  be  reconfabulated  at  a  later 
date,  you’d  probably  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  be  cloned. 

The  mind  wobbles  at  the  endless  stream  of  questions  and  possibili¬ 
ties  in  regards  to  cloning.  If  you  were  cloned,  would  you  be  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “clonelet”?  You  know,  like  you  are  responsible  for 
your  own  children  today?  Would  you  be  required  to  pay  child  support 


for  that  clone?  Would  the  clone  look  to  you  as  its  parent?  Would  it 
have  to  bear  your  name?  (after  all,  it  is  you)  or  would  it  bear  some  ex¬ 
tension  of  your  name?  You  know,  something  like  Joe  W.  Stallings./  1- 
23-' 98.  Or  would  we  just  barcode  the  clone? 

Would  your  clone  possess  a  soul?  Or  would  it  share  yours?  And  if  it 
did,  what  happens  when  you  die?  Does  the  soul  go  with  you,  leaving 
the  clone  soulless  or  does  it  stay  with  the  clone?  Can  you  get  into 
heaven  without  a  soul?  Can  a  clone  get  into  heaven  without  a  soul? 

Or  is  the  soul  totally  reproduced  with  the  new  person?  What  if  you 
were  cloned  thirty  times?  Does  each  clone  contain  the  same  soul?  Or 
each  clone  granted  a  percentage  of  the  original  persons  soul?  What  if 
that  percentage  decreases  geometrically  with  each  new  clone? 

How  would  we  keep  records  of  clones?  Would  they  have  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  lieu  of  a  'birth  certificate”?  I  mean  how  could  we  have  hordes 
of  people  walking  around  with  no  real  record  of  origin?  You  think  we 
have  problems  with  illegal  aliens  now... 

Would  a  clone  be  your  legal  heir?  Would  it  have  rights  to  our  prop¬ 
erty?  Would  its  rights  supersede  the  rights  of  your  naturally  born 
children?  Would  its  rights  supersede  the  rights  of  your  spouse? 

Would  its  rights  supersede  yours? 

If  you  killed  your  clone  would  it  be  suicide?  If  someone  stole  some  of 
your  DNA  and  cloned  you...  would  they  be  guilty  of  kidnapping?  Will 
we  see  a  whole  new  area  of  the  legal  profession  open  up  designed 
specifically  to  deal  with  “clone  issues?” 

Will  clones  be  used  to  repair  existing  people?  I  can  envision  a  person 
needing,  let’s  say,  a  kidney.  We  clone  that  person  and  as  soon  as  the 
clone  reaches  a  point  its  fetal  development  where  we  can  “abort”  its 
brain  and  keep  the  body  growing,  we  do  so.  That  way  we  need  feel  no 
guilt  at  taking  body  parts  from  another  person...  hey,  it’s  just  me! 
Then,  when  this  brain-dead  shell  has  reached  a  maturity  level  where 
its  body  parts  are  fully  usable,  it  is  disconnected  from  life-support  and 
“parted  out.”  The  original  “cloner”  gets  the  needed  kidney  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  goes  into  storage  or  into  the  dumpster.  Think  that 
can’t  ever  happen?  I  dare  you  to  sneak  a  look  into  the  dumpster  at 
any  abortion  clinic.  Human  beings  are  being  “parted  out”  every  day. 

Or,  on  a  brighter  note,  maybe,  hopefully,  the  technology  will  arrive  to 
selectively  clone  body  parts  with  no  need  to  clone  the  body  as  a  whole. 
That  would  be  a  relief,  but  what  happens  until  then?  We  can  clone 
whole  primates  now,  so  I  believe  the  above  scenario  will  be  a  possibili¬ 
ty  until  we  can  just  clone  the  pieces  needed. 

Sounds  gruesome,  huh?  Read  your  history,  human  beings  have  too 
often  been  hellishly  gruesome  creatures.  And,  the  reality  is  this  ... 
long  after  we  are  gone  our  legacy  will  be  that  we  always  had  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  doing  things  that  never  made  a  whole  lot  of  sense.  Believe  it 
or  not,  cloning  human  beings  will  probably  rank  among  the  least 
harmful  of  things  we  will  have  done  to  ourselves! 


ADVANCE  CALL  FOR  TUTORS 

The  Mathematics/Physics  Section  will  provide  a  Math  Tutoring 
Service  during  the  Fall,  1997  semester.  We  need  about  18  hours  of 
paid  student  tutoring  assistance  per  week.  Student  tutors  will 
help  students  in  GNC  063  -  064  -  065,  MA  111,  MA  152  and  MA  153- 
154.  Limited  help  may  be  available  for  other  math  (and  possibly 
statistics  or  physics)  courses  as  well. 

The  tutors  will  be  selected  by  the  mathematics/physics  section. 

To  be  selected  as  a  mathematics  tutor,  a  student  must  have  earned 

a  B  or  better  in  Mil  MA  153  and  154  (or  other  courses  which  are 
equivalent  to  or  more  advanced  than  these). 

In  addition,  the  student  must  obtain  a  recommendation  from  a  PU/NC 
mathematics/physics  faculty  member  who  has  had  the  student  in  a 
mathematics,  statistics  or  physics  class. 


A’  student  tutor  can  be  employed  for  between  2  and  10  hours  per 
week.  The  position  of  student  tutor  is  a  paid  position  (beginning 
at  $5.25  per  hour).  A  student  does  not  have  to  meet  any  financial 
aid  requirements.  Both  day  and  evening  assignments  are  available. 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  positions  as  mathematics 
tutors.  Current  and  former. tutors  who  would  like  to  tutor  again 
should  also  re-apply.  Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Mathematics/Physics  section  secretary's  office  in  room  305  of 
Schwarz  Hall  or  from  Dr.  Machtinger  in  room  307.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  through  MONDAY,  APRIL  28,  1997. 


Completed  applications  should  be  returned  to  Dr.  Machtinger  or  to  the 
Mathematics/Physics  secretary's  office. 


I  Let’s  Lead  the  Fight  for  Free  Textbooks 

by  Phillip  J.  Budrick 
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PU/NC  student  opinion 


Many  of  you  may  be  aware  and  proud  of,  as  I  am,  of  the  fact  that  our  state  gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  very  imnressive  3il  .fi  hillinn  surnlns  »  nf  tfiic  Rut 


ents  still  must  come  up  with,  on  average,  $100.00  per  child,  per  year,  in  textbook 
rental  fees.  Just  ask  any  administrator,  staff  member,  faculty  member,  or  student 
on  campus  who  has  school-aged  children  or  who  have  siblings  attending  school,  and 
they  will  tell  you  from  experience  just  how  expensive  textbook  rental  fees  can  be. 
I  currently  have  twin  brothers  attending  Michigan  City  High  School,  and  their  text¬ 
book  fees  were  approximately  $320.00  this  year.  Try  to  balance  that  with  over 
$2,500  of  your  own  rising  educational  expenses  per  year,  plus  your  other  major  ex¬ 
penses! 

This  is  why  I  implore  every  administrator,  staff  member,  faculty  member,  and  stu¬ 
dent  to  write  to  his  or  her  state  representative,  state  senator,  and  to  Governor 
Frank  O’Bannon  in  support  of  free  textbooks  legislation  effective  the  fall  of  1997 
semester.  This  legislation  would  directly  affect  the  families  of  those  individuals  who 
currently  have  children  in  school  or  whose  children  will  attend  school  in  the  future. 
For  your  convenience,  I  have  written  two  drafts  of  letters  that  I  have  placed  in  the 
Student  Support  Services  Office  in  LSF  104.  One  is  addressed  to  Governor  O’Ban¬ 
non,  and  the  other  can  he  addressed  to  any  state  senator  or  representative.  Please 
look  them  over.  If  you  like  the  wording,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  borrow 
them  to  make  copies  to  address  them  to  your  individual  representative,  senator,  or 
to  the  Governor.  The  Student  Support  Services  staff  may  even  be  able  to  help  with 
postage  expenses.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  come  to  our  TRIO 
2000  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  23  meeting  at  12:00  noon  in  Swrz  25.  It  is  vital 
that  we  get  as  many  letters  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  secure  Governor  O’Bannon’s 
signature. 

Parents  should  not  have  to  worry  whether  or  not  they  can  come  up  with  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  textbook  fees  every  year.  Free  textbook  legislation  did  not  pass  during  the  last 
General  Assembly  session  as  a  result  of  some  lawmakers’  “concerns”  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  money  to  cover  free  textbooks.  Together  we  can  send  an  em 
phatic  message  to  our  state  government  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  more  excus- 
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The  Vitamin  Depot" 

I  Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  Save! 

CREATINE  Capsules 
700  mg.  NP\N 

HPLC  Pure 

Creatine  Monohydrate 

QTY  PROP  WO.  PR> CE  ^ 

Tio  9oi  /S-  v-5 

CREATINE  Powder  if.?* 


210  gm.  905 


PROO.  HO.  PRICE 

j&vS' 


New 


C-500  mg 

with  Rose  Hips 

$189  100  ^ioo. 

1  TABS  §§£ 


Vitamin  World  at: 


Located  across 
from  Boot  Factory 

(219)  872-9802 


I  LIGHTHOUSE  PLACE 

Wtntrjr  mmons  i  v  Tijrr  Lrxrm 


Plus 

10% 

OFF 

Receive  10%  off 
any  purchase  of 
$30  or  more  with 
this  ad. 

May  not  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  mail 
aider  or  any  other  offer. 

Expires:  7/31/97 

Nat  responsible  for 
typographical  errors. 

Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 
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Northwest  Indiana  Science  and  Engineering  Fair  held  at  PU/NC  for  16th  year 


by  Rebecca  Berggren 

WESTVILLE  -  Twenty-four  high  school  students,  with  projects  ranging 
from  a  study  of  acid  rain  effects  to  ultraviolet  radiation,  vied  for  Senior 
Division  prizes  at  the  44th  annual  Northwest  Indiana  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering  Fair,  held  Saturday  (March  22)  at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  When  it  was  over,  students  from  Chesterton  and  Boone  Grove  High 
Schools  walked  away  with  top  honors. 

Jim  Hicks  of  Chesterton  High  School  and  Michelle  Markovich  of  Boone 
Grove  High  School  were  named  winners  of  the  Chancellor’s  Award, 
which  includes  a  cash  prize  and  all-expense  paid  trips  to  the  International 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair,  May  10-16,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hicks’ .project,  “The  Effects  of  Fluidizers  and  Particle  Size  Distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  Rheological  Properties  of  Cement-Bonded  Aggregate,”  looked 
at  various  types  of  aggregate  to  determine  which  would  make  the 
strongest  material  when  mixed  with  concrete. 

Markovich,  a  repeat  winner  from  last  year,  studied  ‘The  Effects  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Runoff  on  the  Porter  Tbwnship  Wetlands,  Phase  II.”  She  collected 
and  analyzed  soil  and  water  samples  from  a  23-acre  wetland  area  around 
her  school,  as  well  as  an  adjacent  soybean  field  to  determine  whether  a 
sufficient  nutrient  filter  had  been  established  to  protect  the  wetland. 

In  addition  to  the  trip  to  the  International  fair,  Hicks  and  Markovich 
also  won  a  trip  to  the  Hoosier  Science  and  Engineering  Fair,  April  11- 
12,  in  Indianapolis.  Their  teachers,  Robert  Woolover  of  Chesterton  High 
School,  and  Ken  Snow  of  Boone  Grove  High  School,  also  won  trips  to  both 
the  International  and  the  Hoosier  fairs. 

Runner-up  in  the  senior  high  competition  for  the  second  year  in  a  row 
was  Denelle  Soohey  of  Boone  Grove  High  School.  Her  project,  ‘The  Ef¬ 


fect  of  Oral  Irrigation  with  a  Magnetic  Water  Treatment  Device  on 
Plaque  and  Calculus,”  concluded  that  a  magnetic  device  was  more  effective 
at  removing  dental  plaque. 

Top  winners  among  the  89  competitors  in  the  Junior  Division,  for  mid¬ 
dle  and  junior  high  school  students,  also  received  cash  awards  and  trips 
to  the  Hoosier  Fair.  Jonathan  Tullis,  St.  Paul  Lutheran  School,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  won  the  Teledyne  Casting  Award  for  Outstanding  Exhibit  in 
Biological  and  Life  Sciences  for  “Do  People  React  Faster  to  Light  or 
Sound?”  Corrine  Pisani,  of  Nativity  of  Our  Savior  School,  Portage,  won 
the  Reilly  Industries  Award  for  Outstanding  Exhibit  in  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences,  Mathematics  and  Computers  for  “Can  Acid  Mine  Drainage  Be  Neu¬ 
tralized  with  Common  Industrial  Byproducts?”  Their  teachers,  Shirley 
Keller  of  St.  Paul,  and  Mary  Hand  of  Nativity  of  Our  Savior,  also  received 
trips  to  the  Hoosier  Fair. 

A  total  of  109  students  from  16  area  schools  entered  projects  in  this 
year’s  fair.  More  than  40  prizes  were  awarded  in  15  categories. 

This  is  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering  Fair  and  the  16th  year  it  has  been  held  at  PU/NC.  Dr.  L.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bednar,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services,  is  the 
fair  coordinator,  and  Dr.  Purna  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics,  is  judg¬ 
ing  coordinator.  Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  the  sci¬ 
entific  review  committee  chairman. 

When  the  Chancellor’s  Award  winners  compete  in  the  International  fair, 
they  will  be  among  more  than  700  students  representing  high  schools  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  a  dozen  foreign  countries.  The  two  top  winners  at 
this  event  receive  all-expense-paid  trips  to  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremonies 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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BUY  RECYCLED. 


Iifj  ■  A  Public  Sarvlca  ol 
f  I  This  Publication 


When  you  buy  products  made  from  recycled  materials, 
recycling  keeps  working.  To  find  out  more,  call  1-800-CALL-EDF. 
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At  The  Movies.. 
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®  Sounds  Ranged  From  Heavy  To  Scorching  At  South  By  Southwest  '97  a 


Sounds  Ranged  From  Heavy  Tc 

I  By  Laurie  Coffin 
College  Press  Service 


us.es,  auu  uie  next  uay  i  .m  Thousands  of  musicians,  music  industry  representatives,  press  and  music  fans  invaded  Austin 
interviewing  Babyface  I  March  12-16  for  the  annual  South  By  Southwest  Music  and  Media  Conference.  In  its  11th  year, 
+  Wlr=r.n  or-  Mi^tsaal  I  SXSW  brought  more  than  600  artists  to  showcase  their  music  in  39  clubs  throughout  the  dry. 
z  a  acKson  or  ivucnaei  With  styles  ranging  from  rap  to  jazz  to  country  to  hardcore  to  regular  rock'n'roll,  the  confer¬ 
ence  drew  a  wide  variety  of  music  lovers. 


“love  jones”  Star  Says  He  Wants  To  Do  It  All 

By  Ian  Spelling 
College  Press  Service 

Ask  Bill  Bellamy  about  his  career,  and  he’ll  tell  you  he’s  taking  a  cue  from  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  old-time  entertainers.  This  may  be  hard  to  believe  coming  from  the  host 
of  MTVs  popular  “MTV  Jams  videoAnterview  show.  But  Bellamy,  who  also  acts 
in  films,  performs  stand-up  comedy  on  the  club  circuit  and  serves  as  a  spokesper¬ 
son  for  a  major  phone  company,  says  his  goal  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  entertain¬ 
er— not  just  an  actor  or  a  comedian  or  a  talk-show  host. 

“I  do  so  many  different  things  at  this  point  in  my  career,”  Bellamy  says.  “If  I’m 
not  an  entertainer,  I’m  becom¬ 
ing  one.  It’s  like  that  Old  School 
thing,  with  Jerry  Lewis  and  Sam¬ 
my  Davis,  Jr.  One  day  they  were 
singing,  the  next  day  they  were 
in  a  movie,  and  the  next  day 
Sammy  was  tap  dancing  away. 

“With  me,  you  might  see  me 
one.  day  on  a  comedy  special 
telling  jokes,  and  the  next  day  I 
may  be 
or  Janet 

Jackson,  and  the  next  day  you'll 
see  me  in  a  movie,”  he  says. 

“These  are  all  things  I  love  to 
do,  and  if  Fm  at  a  point  in  my  ca¬ 
reer  where  I  CAN  do  these 
things,  Fm  gonna  do  them.” 

The  big  thing  on  Bellamy’s 
agenda  at  the  moment  is  his  new 
film,  the  romantic-comedy,  “love 
jones.”  Its  the  reason  the  friend¬ 
ly  and  sharp-dressed  Bellamy  is 
sitting  on  a  couch  in  the  suite 
room  of  a  Manhattan  hotel. 

“loves  jones,”  which  is  playing  in 
theaters  now,  looks  at  the  rela¬ 
tionship  that  forms  between  two 
middle-class  African-Americans 
living  in  Chicago,  Nina  (Nia 
Long)  and  Darius  (Larenz  Tate). 

Nina,  a  fashion  photographer, 
just  emerged  from  a  broken  en¬ 
gagement,  while  Darius  is  a 
would-be  novelist  and  ladies’ 
man 

about  commitment. 

In  the  film,  Bellamy  plays  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Darius’  good  pal. 

Yet  Hollywood  also  is  a  ladies’ 
man,  and  he  decides  to  pursue 
Nina  during  a  rough  patch  in 
her  relationship  with  Darius. 

‘The  film  is  about  love,  I  think, 
recognizing  what  love  is,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  having  someone  you  really 
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love,”  says  Bellamy,  who  grew  up  in  New  Jersey,  attended  Rutgers  University 
(where  he  studied  economics)  and  now  splits  his  time  between  Newark,  N.J., 
and  Los  Angeles.  “A  lot  of  people  in  their  life  don’t  really  get  it.  We  all  want  to 
feel  loved  at  some  point.  We  want  to  feel  that  pureness,  that  tingle  you  get  when 
you  love  someone.  I  think  the  film  transcends  color  because  of  what  it’s  about. 
Even  thought  its  a  black  story,  you  say,  “Man,  I  KNOW  him.  I KNO  W  her,’  what¬ 
ever  your  color  is.” 

Hollywood,  interestingly,  isn’t  a  starring  role,  but  rather  a  supporting  part. 
Bellamy  reports  that  he  liked  the  idea  of  being  involved  in  a  film  about  black 
people  leading  ordinary  fives,  a  film  without  the  gangs  and  gunfire  so  typical 
in  films  depicting  the  African-American  experience.  Also,  he  didn’t  want  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  having  to  carry  an  entire  film  on  his  shoulders. 

“I  know  Fm  relatively  new  when  it  comes  to  the  acting.  Fm  a  rookie,”  says 

Bellamy,  who  also  counts 
the  big- screen  “Who’s  the 
Man?”  among  his  credits.  “I 
want  to  become  a  better  ac¬ 
tor.  I  want  to  do  other  pro- 

Scorching  At  South  By  Southwest  '97  I  jects  that  challenge  me.  love 

jqj^s’  was  a  great  project. 
There  was  no  pressure  on 
me.  We  had  a  blast.  ’’Bell- 
may  says  he’s  been  taking 
acting  lessons  to  hone  his 
skills.  “It’s  about  working 
hard  and  doing  well  when 
you  get  that  shot,”  he  says. 
Bellamy  seems  to  be  well  on 
his  way  to  achieving  his  self- 
professed  goal  of  being  a 
well-rounded  entertainer. 
He’s  hoping  to  soon  stage  an¬ 
other  comedy  special  Tor 
HBO  or  Showtime,  and  he’s 
reading  through  a  pile  of  film 
scripts.  In  fact,  he  has  al¬ 
ready  completed  his  next 
feature  film,  “How  to  Be  a 
Player,”  a  fall  release  in 
which  he  plays  the  lead  role. 

“It’s  about  a  young  guy 
who’s  like  a  kid  in  a  candy 
store.  He’s  got  a  great  job,  a 
nice  place,  a  car,  the  whole 
nine  yards,”  Bellamy  says 
as  the  conversation  comes 
to  a  close.  “He’s  got  a  great 
girl  he  should  be  marrying 
soon.  He’s  living  the  life, 
but  he  has  to  grow  up  real 
quick.  He  has  to  mature. 
It’s  sort  of  like  a  ‘Ferris 
Bueller’s  Day  Off’  film.  I 
talk  to  the  camera  a  lot. 
It’s  funny,  very  funny.” 


SXSW  originally  started  as  a  showcase  for  unsigned  bands.  As  it  has  grown,  it  has  added 
well-known  bands  to  help  draw  in  crowds,  but  soil  retains  its  main  focus  as  a  showcase  vehicle 
for  unsigned  acts  and  bands  that  may  be  well-known  only  on  the  college  circuit. 

With  so  many  bands  at  so  many  clubs  it  can  be  difficult  to  catch  more  than  a  few.  Some  are 

good,  some  are  bad,  and  some  are  so  amazing  that  they  will  hopefully  get  signed  and  become 
re  next  big  tiring. 

Here's  a  sample  of  some  of  the  top  college  bands  showcased^ 

7  Mary  3 

After  the  monstrous  success  of  American  Standard  and  their  1996  No.l  single  "Cumbersome," 
7  Mary  3  headlined  the  Mammoth  showcase  to  a  less  than  packed  dub.  J.  Ross  and  the  boys 
have  ’  •  •  >  1  1 


apparently  dedded  on  a  new  image,  one  that  could  best  be  described  as  self -obsessed  and 
ig.  Lyrically  and  musically  their  songs  are  quite  good,  with  the  same  heavy,  solid  bottom- 
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end  and  searing  guitar  riffs,  but  enough  with  the  angst!  You've  only  got  one  major  label  album 

I  out,  so  get  over  yourselves.  7  Mary  3  built  their  audience  around  their  fun,  alternative,  hard- 
rocking  mdodic  sound,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  having  too  much  fun  anymore.  Perhaps  they 
have  become  too  cumbersome? 

Beat  Angels 

ITempe,  Az.'s  Beat  Angels  appear  to  be  on  a  mission  to  bring  fun  back  to  the  rock  world. 

They  re  glam,  rock,  punk,  and  pop  all  rolled  into  a  package  that  would  fit  on  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  as  well  as  N.Y.  or  L.A.  They've  learned  their  musical history  lessons  well,  with  obvious  m- 
r'.ncrlr.rr  (mm  f V, o  fV»#>  MY  FWIlc  fr»  fb*»  r’lach  wi Hi  morp  tban  a  hint  of 


ason  &  the  Scorchers  ,  .  .  , 

ason  &  the  Scorchers  were  pioneers  in  the  alternative  country  scene  in  the  early  80s,  until  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  caused  the  band  to  break  up.  They  regrouped  again  in  1995  and  released 
Blaze  of  Glory  without  missing  a  beat,  a  testament  to  the  power  of  the  songs  and  the  talent  ot 
a-ue  iiuvensi  <*uu  maico  -  band  members.  People  seem  to  either  love  them  or  hate  them,  and  viewing  them  in  concert 
who’s  intensely  gun-shy  ■  js  like.being  run  over  by  a  train.  The  Scorchers  are  the  perfect  combination  of  country  twang 
mmmitmpnt.  ■  mixed  with  the  raw  energy  and  attitude  of  punk.  (Imagine  AC/QC  or  the  Ramones  and  Hank 
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mixed  with  the  raw  energy 
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ing,  Jason  & 
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ly  who  the  masters  of  alternative  country  music  are. 

Perfect 

The  music  world  shed  a  collective  tear  when  the  Replacements  finally  called  it  quits,  and  Paul 
Westerberg's  songs  since  then  haven't  quite  been  the  same.  But  guitanst  Tommy  Stinson  s  been 
busy.  His  band  Perfect,  a  power-pop  four-piece,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  Replacements.  1  er- 
fect  is  a  group  of  solid  musicians,  with  good  songs  and  high  energy.  They  nearly  tore  the  roof 
off  the  club  with  their  closing  cover  of  AC/DC's  Have  a  Drink  onMe. 

Fastball1  is  a  power  trio  out  of  Austin,  Texas.  In  1996  they  released  Make  Your  Mama  Proud;  a 
terrific  CD  that  earned  them  a  six-week  slot  opening  for  Matthew  Sweet's  current  tour.  Their 
SXSW  showcase  gathered  a  large  crowd  to  hear  their  dnymg,  punk-inspired  rock  music.  Fast¬ 
ball  is  remini  seem  of  early  Replacements,  with  singer /guitansT  Miles  Zuniga  and 
singer /bassist  Tony  Scalzo  trading  some  amazing  vocal  harmonies,  and  great  guitar  rhythms. 
IKmer  Joey  Shuffield  powers  &e  whole  thing  along  at  a  fast  dip  with  some  sohd  drum 

work. 

IBa^/Nonerecording  artists  The  Wallmen  are  the  quintessential  college  band.  Touring  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  new  album,  Variety  Showcase,  they're  loud,  they're  fun,  tihar  songs  don  t  always 
make  a  lot  of  sense  and  they  make  weird  noises  when  least  expected.  The  Wallmen  are  a  punk- 
influenced  group,  with  short,  fast,  humorous  songs  wjth.mdo.dic  overtones  floating  through. 

Thpi/rp  a  band  mat  gets  the  ioke,  and  is  willing  to  let  their  audience  m  on  it.  Essen  bally  a  . 

1  heyreajiana  mat  geis  me  juice, ^iiu « ^  ^r6af  1{tflp  fnvs  and  fun  mnii  jnto  the  crowd  at  their 
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1  group,  witn  snori,  rase,  numuiuuo auugs  v  PJh-  A  4 

band  mat  eets  the  ioke,  and  is  willing  to  let  their  audience  in  on  it.  Essentially  a 
nd*gonehaywire,e^ey  also  throw  grlat  little  toys  and  fun  junk  into  the  crowd  at 

Thesereviews  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  bands  that  played  SXSW 1997.  But  these 
bands  come  frorn  everywhere,  and  many  tour  college  towns.  So  go  check  them  out.  A  lot  of 
them  are  better  than  you  might  think. 
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ACROSS 
Sour 

i  Pertaining  to 
ocean 
movement 
i  Happy 
One  having 
regrets 

i  Old-womanish 
;  Capital  of  Latvia 
'  Opera  highlight 
i  Immaculate 
i  Elliptical 
i  Crepe 
l  Honest 
Slant 

i  Shoe  width 

•  Read  a  secret 
message 

i  Rulers 
Declares 
positively 

•  Respond 
I  Garden  tool 
’  Cerise  and 

garnet 
Dull  finish 
I  Capitol  feature 
i  Memorable  time 
Jackson  and 
Mulgrew 

42  Discharged 

43  Unknown 
person 

45  Unsuccessful 
ones 

46  Meadow 

47  Section 

48  Circus 
apparatus 

52  Thought 

56  Indian  princess 

57  Force  forward 

59  Changing  star 

60  Press 

61  Family  circle 
member 

62  Baby  bed 

63  Window  glass 

64  Made  a  mistake 

65  Snakelike  fishes 

DOWN 

1  Snare 

2  Halo 

3  Control  strap 

4  Farm 
implements 

5  Football  player 

6  Cove 

7  Machine  pattern 

8  Word  of  sorrow 

9  Tolerance 

10  Food  vendor 

11  Exist 

12  Cultural  medium 

13  Valley 
21  Helps 
23  Tidy 

26  Issues  a 
challenge 

27  Turn  inside  out 

28  Fragrant  wood 

29  Measuring 
device 

30  Food  for  Dobbin 

31  Task 

32  Greek  epic  poet 

33  Planter’s  need 
35  Deserve 

38  Periodical 

39  Leave  far  behind , 

41  Before  high  or 
jerk 

42  Golfer's  cry 

44  Like  high 
mountains 

45  Spooned  out 

47  Portion 

48  Journey 

49  —  avis 

50  Soon 

51  Kuwait’s  head 

53  Ripped 

54  Satan’s  work 

55  Small  amounts 
58  For  each 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 

Ranvac'in'^h  a^'VlheS  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  toy 
anyas  >n  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 

noX  ‘°,w  Wntten  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 

not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


7  Receive  Grants  for  Conferences  and  Research 

Seven  Purdue  University  North  Central  faculty  members  have  been  awarded  grants  from  the  Purdue  Research  Foundation  to  provide  financial  assistance 

One  n  o  transportation  to  participate  ZIZST 

p  fessorrecetved  a  Summer Faculty  Grant.  The  recipients'  names  were  announced  by  Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic’ Services: 


International  Travel  Grants 
Dr.  Dan  Padberg,  assistant  professor  of  communication,  will  present  a 
paper  on  Cultural  Links  Across  a  Continent:  German-American  Theatre  in 
the  U.S.  Before  the  Civil  War,”  at  the  2nd  International  Thalia  Germanica 
Research  Society  conference  in  Blankenburg/Harz,  Germany,  in  July. 
Padberg  also  presented  a  paper  at  the  first  conference,  held  in  Estonia  in 
1995.  Thalia  Germanica  is  an  international  society  for  research  into  the 
history  of  the  German-language  theatre  in  countries  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  professor  of  Spanish  and  director  of  foreign 
language  programming,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  missing 
people  during  Argentina’s  “Proceso,”  and  its  impact  on  contemporary 
literature.  The  conference,  XV  International  Symposium  of  Literature: 
Reescritura  de  la  Historia  en  la  Literaturia  del  Mundo  Hispanico,  will  be 
held  in  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina,  in  August. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  professor  of  biology,  will  participate  in  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Vertebrate  Morphology  in  Bristol,  England,  in 
July.  He  will  be  presenting  a  paper  on  the  evolution  of  dinosaur  breathing, 
including  results  of  research  conducted  in  Argentina  during  the  fall  of  1 996. 


Dr.  Silvia  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  foreign  languages,  will  present  a 
paper  at  the  Conference  on  J.L.  Borges  and  Umberto  Eco,  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Castilla-LaMancha,  Spain,  in  May. 

Dr.  Paul  McGurr,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  will  participate 
in  the  9th  International  Conference  on  Research  in  the  Distributive  Trades, 
to  be  held  in  Leuven,  Belgium,  in  July.  This-  is  a  joint  conference  of  the 
American  Collegiate  Retailing  Association  and  the  European  Association 
for  Education  and  Research  in  Commercial  Distribution.  McGurr  will 
present  a  paper  derived  from  his  studies  on  retail  firm  financial  ratios  as  a 
method  of  predicting  failure. 

Prof.  Karen  Lieberman-Nissen,  associate  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel 
and  institution  management,  will  present  a  paper  and  participate  in 
EUROCHRIE  Conference  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  in  May. 

Summer  Faculty  Grant 

Dr.  Deborah  L.  Freedman,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  will  use 
her  grant  for  her  research  project,  “Compassion  Fatigue:  Who’ s  Most  Prone 
To  It  and  How  Does  It  Affect  Life  Outside  of  Work?” 


The  Chancellor’s  Series  presents 

The  Wolves  of  Indiana  -  Wolf  Park 

Wednesday,  April  16 

7  p.m.  •  Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge 

Learn  about  one  of  Indiana’s  most  unusual  wildlife  preserves,  home  to  18  gray  wolves  (a  species  nearing 
extinction)  as  well  as  bison,  coyotes  and  red  foxes.  Patricia  Goodman,  park  research  assistant,  will  discuss  the 
park’s  inhabitants  and  lead  a  howling  session.  (Sorry,  regulations  prohibit  appearances  by  real  live  wolves.) 

This  program  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


Student  Leadership  Workshop  Will  Be  April  12 


By  Rebecca  Berggren,  PU/NC  Student 

The  Chancellor’s  Leadership  Organization  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  is  sponsoring  a  Leadership  Workshop  on  Saturday,  April  12  at  PU/ 
NC.  All  student  club  presidents  and  vice-presidents,  as  well  as  interested 
students,  are  invited  to  attend  the  event  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  the  Li¬ 
brary-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge. 

‘This  will  be  a  chance  for  club  leaders  to  interact  and  learn  what  the 
other  clubs  are  doing,  and  to  learn  necessary  skills  in  order  to  be  more 
effective  as  leaders,”  said  Student  Support  Services  Program  Coordinator 
Gail  Cunningham,  who  is  assisting  in  organizing  the  workshop. 

Motivation,  assertiveness,  team  building  and  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  the  main  topics  of  the  workshop.  Scheduled  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Patricia  Carlisle,  Student  Support  Services  director,  and  Michigan 
City  attorney  Joan  Wiseman,  a  PU/NC  graduate. 

To  register,  which  is  strongly  recommended  but  not  mandatory,  stu¬ 
dents  may  call  Cunningham  at  785-5549. 

The  Chancellor’s  Leadership  Organization  is  comprised  of  1 1  fresh¬ 
man  students  who  were  awarded  scholarships  based  mainly  on  their  par¬ 


ticipation  in  high  school  and  community  activities.  The  group  was  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  1996-97  school  year.  Each  year  up  to  15  high  school 
seniors  will  receive  the  award,  while  the  existing  members  are  invited  to 
reapply  for  the  scholarship. 

‘The  award’s  primary  goal  is  to  recognize  and  reward  high  school  se¬ 
nior  who  have  demonstrated  leadership  ability  throughout  high  school,  and 
to  encourage  their  continued  participation  in  such  activities  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central,”  according  to  Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 

The  students  also  act  as  liaisons  between  PU/NC  and  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Last  Thanksgiving,  for  example,  the  students  worked  to  get  donations 
from  local  companies  for  food  baskets  during  the  holiday  food  drive  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dean  of  Students’  office.  Over  40  baskets  were  delivered  to 
those  in  need. 

“It’s  very  exciting,”  says  Paul  Gillikin,  who  is  staff  co-advisor  to  the 
group.  Gillikin,  director  of  student  activities/athletics,  oversees  the  group 
along  with  Jeff  Meece,  assistant  director  of  admissions.  “The  group  en¬ 
compasses  the  whole  area  surrounding  PU/NC — we  now  have  con¬ 
tact  with  the  area  we  pull  students  from.” 
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ILLNESS  TAKES  OVER  CAMPUS 


by  Lisa  Beck 

Spectator  staff 

As  the  weather  breaks  and  we  are  approaching 
May,  a  certain  number  of  students  seem  to  be- 
mysteriously  succumbing  to  a  non-threatening  ill¬ 
ness.  This  year,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  62  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  with  a  bachelor’s  degree,  and 
the  approximate  180  students  graduating  with  an 
associate’s  degree,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  will  be 
affected  with  this  illness. 

Although  those  afflicted  vary  in  the  severity  of 
their  symptoms,  there  seems  to  be  a  common 
thread  tying  them  all  together.  Below  is  a  listing 
of  the  symptoms. 

Illness  Related  Symptoms 

1.  Infected  students  exhibit  a  starry-eyed  stare. 
They  give  off  the  most  peculiar  responses  at  the 
mention  of  final  exams  -  they  actually  smile  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  those  exams. 

2.  They  have  a  very  hard  time  concentrating. 


This  condition  worsens  if  the  weather  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Sufferers  babble  about  the  weather  and  seem 
to  be  more  interested  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom. 

3.  “Separation  Anxiety”  is  what  differentiates  this 
next  symptom  from  spring  fever.  For  example, 
some  students  will  inadvertently  take  on  campus 
responsibilities  for  the  fall  semester,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  will  not  be  here.  One  student  even 
expressed  an  irrational  fear  that  her  car  would 
“uncontrollably  drive  itself  to  this  campus  next 
fall.” 

If  you  haven’t  guessed  it  by  now,  the  illness  run¬ 
ning  rampant  on  our  campus  is  “Senioritis.”  The 
good  news  is  that  all  those  students  suffering 
from  the  illness  will  be  gone  from  our  campus 
next  fall.  The  bad  news  is  that  any  student  who 
keeps  coming  back  to  campus,  year  after  year,  is 
bound  to  catch  it.  -= 
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Teaching  talent  must  run  in  families.  That 
would  explain  why  Earl  and  Beth  Rudnick  are 
repeat  winners  of  Outstanding  Teacher  awards 
at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  They,  along 
with  nine  other  full-time  and  part-time  facul¬ 
ty  members  ,  were  recognized  for  their  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  annual  PU/NC  Honors  Convocation  on 
Sunday,  April  20. 

Earl  Rudnick’s  teaching  skills  come  from  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  class¬ 
room.  He  retired 
after  teaching 
math  for  8th  and 
9th  graders  in 
Michigan  City  for 
31  yeirs,  and 
has  been  a  part- 
ime  instructor 
at  PU/NC  for  the 
past  six  years. 

This  semester, 
he  teaches  two 
sections  of  alge¬ 
bra  and  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  basic 
math . 

Rudnick,  of  La- 
rte,  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  out¬ 
standing  part- 
time  teacher 
award  for  the 
Mathematics 
and  Physics  Sec¬ 
tion  in  1996.  He  says  the  secret  to  teaching 
math  is  to  keep  it  simple.  “I  try  to  make  ev¬ 
erything  as  easy  as  possible.” 

One  of  those  he  made  math  easier  for  was 
daughter  Beth,  who  admits  she  needed  some  tu¬ 
toring  in  that  subject  in  high  school.  A  full¬ 
time  academic  advisor  at  PU/NC  and  part-time 
instructor  of  English  composition  and  women’s 
studies,  she  was  named  outstanding  part-time 
instructor  for  the  Letters  &  Languages  Section. 
A  1989  graduate  of  PU/NC’s  Bachelor  of  Liberal 
Studies  program,  she  began  teaching  part-time 


in  1990.  Flexibility  is  an  important  quality  for 
a  good  teacher,  according  to  Beth,  who  was  also 
named  outstanding  part-time  instructor  in 
1993.  She  looks  at  students  as  individuals,  she 
says,  and  “I  try  to  bring  them  out  of  their 
shells.” 

Outstanding  faculty  members  are  named  each 
year  at  PU/NC,  and  are  selected  by  student 
vote.  Other  winners  for  the  1996-97  year  in¬ 
clude:  Full¬ 
time  facul¬ 
ty:  Marilyn 
Asteriadis, 
LaPorte,  as¬ 
sociate  pro¬ 
fessor  and 
chair  of  the 
Nursing  Sec¬ 
tion;  Tom 
Brady,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  as¬ 
sociate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the 
Technolo¬ 
gy/Engineer¬ 
ing  Section; 
David  Feikes, 
LaPorte,  as¬ 
sistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of 
mathematics; 

DD  e  b  o  r  a  h 
Freedman, 
Valparaiso, 
assistant  professor  of  general  business;  and 
Joanne  Urschel,  Valparaiso,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology. 

Part-time  faculty:  Amy  Bachich,  Hebron, 
health  office  administration;  Beryle  Burgwald, 
Michigan  City,  political  science;  Dori  Huber, 
Union  Mills,  art  and  design  education;  Beth 
Rudnick,  Michigan  City,  English  composition; 
Earl  Rudnick,  LaPorte,  mathematics;  and  Clifford 
Smith,  Beverly  Shores,  electrical  engineering 
technology.  ===== 
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Earl  and  Beth  Rudnick 


Staff  writer  Lisa  Beck 
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. Profess  -  a-Sketch 

Person;  Patricia  Prandini  Buckler 

Department:  English 

Position:  Assoc.  Prof,  of  English,  Director  of  Composition 
Degree:  Ph.  D. 

Years  at  PU/NC:  11 
Age:  Don’t  know. 

Education:  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Favorite  Television  Show:  Mystery  on  P.  B.  S. 

Favorite  Food:  Gnocchi  with  Gorgonzola  cheese 
Favorite  Fast  food:  None 

Last  CD  or  Cassette  Purchased:  Me  Hungry  by  King 
Kong  (my  son’s  band). 

Last  Book  Read:  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  by  George  Eliot. 
Hopes  and  Aspirations:  Finish  my  book  on  scrapbooks. 
Opinion  of  PU/NC  Students:  “I  admire  the  way  they  jug¬ 
gle  school,  work,  and  family  responsibilities.” 

Hobbies  and  Pastimes:  “I’m  crazy  about  opera  and  de¬ 
tective  fiction.” 


From  the  Editor... 

This  is  the  final  issue  of  The  Spectator  for  this 
school  year.  I’d  like  to  thank  all  the  students  who 
helped  with  the  production  of  The  Spectator ,  your  in¬ 
put  was  invaluable.  I’d  like  to  extend  a  special  thanks 
to  Paul  Gillikin,  Pat  Carlise,  Joy  Banyas,  Beth  Rud- 
nick  and  Dr.  Scottsmithson  for  their  guidance,  advice, 
assistance  and  encouragement.  These  individuals 
are  dedicated  and  compassionate,  making  them  some 
of  the  best  assets  this  university  has. 

Finally  I’d  like  to  thank  Chancellor  Alspaugh  and 
Vice  Chancellor  Back  for  their  kind  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  for  granting  me  this  opportunity 
to  learn  and  explore. 

The  journey  has  been  all  to  short,  but  it  has  been... 
interesting.  Again,  thanks  to  all...  and  have  a  safe  and 

happy  summer!  _  _  _ 

-Rob  Norris 


The  Spectator 


The  Spectator  is  currently  inter 
viewing  for  several  staff  positions  avail¬ 
able  in  the  coming  fall  semester.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  please  contact  Editor  Rob 
Norris  or  Athletic  Activities  Director  Paul 
Gillikin  in  the  the  Dean  Of  Students  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Spectator  is  seeking  qualified 
persons  to  help  perform  duties  such  as: 

—  Editing  /  proofreading 
—  Photographing 
—  Reporting 
—  Typing 
—  Artwork 
—  Page  layout 
—  Administrative  liaison 
—  Ad  sales  /  ad  campaign 
—  General  office  work 
—  Columnist 

Staff  membership  on  your  college  news¬ 
paper  looks  really  good  on  your  resume. 
Join  The  Spectator  today  and  have  a  hand 
in  “writing”  your  own  future! 

Training  is  available  in  all  areas  for  those  who 
would  like  to  participate  but  feel 
underqualified  or  intimidated. 

We  are  also  seeking  help  for  a  special  student  orien¬ 
tation  issue  to  be  worked  on  over  the  summer.  In¬ 
terested  parties  can  get  an  early  start  on  the  fall 
semester  of  student  newspaper  publication  by  con¬ 
tacting  the  above  parties  at  219-785-5213  (Spectator  of¬ 
fice)  or  219-785-5273  (Paul  Gillikin’s  office)  or  219- 
767-2975  (Rob  Norris). 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  faculty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  but  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and  /  or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be  with¬ 
held  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  the  newspaper  are  those  of  the 
writers  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  administration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 

EDITOR  Rob  Norris 

Co-assistant  Editor  Anne  Milcarek 

Co-assistant  Editor  Lois  Moellman 

Photography 

Advisor  J°y  Banyas 

Layout  Rob  Norris 


Staff  Contributors 

Beth  Rudnick  Rutb  Martin 

Rebecca  Berggren 
Becky  Martin 


Cheri  Lundstrom 
Lisa  Beck 
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This  is  a  list  of  the  1997-1998  PU/NC  Student  Government: 


Ed  Bau 
Michele  Beck 
Laura  Blaney 
Jennifer  Dopp 
Kathryn  Forsgard 
Shelley  Gates 


Lora  Hebert 
Melissa  Hursey 
Keri  Marrs 
Jennifer  Osborn 
Joseph  Rich 
Sherrie  Wiegel 


Thank  you  to  all  those  who  voted  in  this  past  election  Your 
input  is  really  needed  in  the  changing  world  of  PU/NC.  1  he 
Student  Government  would  also  like  to  say  thanks  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  Prime  Rib  Dinner  and  all  the  other 
activities  on  campus  this  year.  Your  participation  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  our  student  activities.  Participation  in  campus 
events  is  an  important  part  of  the  college  experience,  it  en¬ 
riches  the  campus  as  well  as  all  those  who  attend  it.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  campus  activities  is  also  one  way  to  make  sure  that 
a  little  piece  of  you  is  left  behind  at  PU/NC. 

The  PU/NC  Student  Government  wishes  all  of  you  the  best 
summer  vacation  possible  and  for  those  of  you  graduating... 
good  luck  out  there!!! 


D/A 


CONGRATULATIONV^S 
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Have  a  Howling  good  time, VISIT  WOLF  PARK  TODAY! 


by  Lois  Moellman  /  staff 

There  was  a  nice  intimate  crowd  of  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  people  at  the  final  Chancellor’s  Series 
event  last  Wednesday  night,  April  16th,  at  7:00 
p.m.  The  subject  was  Wolves  of  Indiana’ 
and  it  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  young  and  old 
alike.  Pat  Goodman,  park  research  assistant, 
lectured  on  wolf  social  behavior  within  the  pack, 
when  hunting,  breeding,  and  raising  pups. 
The  park  opened  in  1972  with  wolf  researcher, 
Dr.  Erich  Klinghammer.  Dr.  Klinghammer 
was  in  charge  of  studying  wolf  behavior,  de¬ 
signing  and  controlling  human  interaction  while 
working  with  the  wolves,  and  trying  to  increase 
wolf  populations  by  healthy,  natural  means. 
The  staff  at  Wolf  Park  has  perfected  manage¬ 
ment  methods  allowing  humans  to  closely 
view  predatory  wolves  while  with  bison,  but 
still  within  a  controlled  natural  environment. 

There  are  always  projects  going  on  at  Wolf 
Park.  The  park  is  almost  seven  acres  and  has 
19  adult  wolves  plus  puppies,  in  residence  at  this 
time.  The  park  is  licensed  by  the  USDA,  with 
state  permits  for  the  ‘park’  coyote  and  fox.  The 


DNR  has  no  jurisdiction  on  park  property,  and 
no  funding  comes  from  the  government  or  from 
Purdue  University.  Only  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  are  used  in  obtaining  wolves  for  the  facil¬ 
ity  and  wolves  are  sold  on  a  strictly  “need”  ba¬ 
sis  to  other  institutions.  Park  wolves  are  nev¬ 
er  used  or  sold  as  private  pets. 

Wolf  Park  has  been  instrumental  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  wolves  in  the  United  States 
by  educating  the  American  public  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  beast.  Since  wolves  cannot  easi¬ 
ly  be  studied  in  the  wild,  and  can  NEVER  BE 
TAMED,  this  ‘work’  is  vitally  important  to  stop 
wolf  eradication,  and  to  obtain  wilderness  on- 
claves. 

All  funds  used  to  maintain  the  park  and  its 
programs  come  from  private  donations  and 
sponsorships,  and  from  the  gate  receipts.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  $4  for  ages  14  and  up,  and  $5  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  ages  14  and  up.  Wolf  Park  is  open  from 
1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  7  days  per  week  ftnm  May 
to  November,  with  special  events  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  You  can  write  to  Wolf  Park  at; 


Wolf  Park,  Route  1,  Battle  Ground,  IN  47920, 
or  call  (317)  567-2265  for  more  information. 

On  your  visit  to  the  park,  ask  about  a  few  of 
these  myths: 

1.  Wolves  have  extra  dew  claws. 

2.  Wolves  have  extra  Svrist’ joints  oh  their 
front  legs. 

3.  Wolves  plunge  their  faces  into  water 

and  suck  it  up,  like  horses. 

4.  Wolves  carry  their  tails  tucked  under 

tllGIXlSBl  V0S . 

AND  REMEMBER:  WOLVES  ARE  ALWAYS 
WILD!!! 


Dr.  Dan  Padberg’s  Oral  Interp.  Class...  a  Real  Success! 


Above  photo:  Action  shot  from 
Dr.  Padberg’s  1997  “Potpour¬ 
ri  of  Literature.”  Sandy  Bendt 
and  David  Kuda 

-  photo  by  Jeff  Meece 


\ud ra  Maust  and  Jason  Grant 


-  photo  by  Jeff  Meece 


^PU/NCEducationStudents  Honored] 


AT  THE  PU/NC 
CAMPUS  SHOP 

BOOK  BUY  BACK 

MON.  MAY  5  -  FRI.  MAY  9 

MON.-THURS.  9:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 
FRIDAY  9:00  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 


I  Deborah  Schlarp  and  Rebecca  Sheeler,  May  1996  Elementary  Educa- 
1  tion  graduates  and  Joanne  Boettinger  and  Angie  Coyle,  December  1996 
I  graduates  were  honored  on  April  25  by  the  Indiana  Association  of  Col- 
leges  as  Purdue  University  North  Central ’s  Outstanding  Future  Edu- 

I  c3.tors 

*  These  deserving  individuals  and  with  other  students  chosen  from 
I  throughout  the  state  will  be  honored  at  an  all  day  workshop  and  luncheon 
"  to  be  held  at  the  Ritz  Charles  in  Indianapolis. 

1  Selection  criteria  for  this  honor  is  based  on  scholarship,  student  teach¬ 
ing  skill,  professional  involvement  in  education  activities,  university 
I  service,  and  leadership.  A  hearty  congratulations  to  Deb,  Angie,  Rebec- 
Jca  and  Joanne  for  being  selected  for  this  honor! 


ALSO: 

YEAR  END  SALE 

Bring  in  any  old  backpack 
and  receive  $5.00  off  of  any 
Jansport  backpack  or  brief¬ 
case! 

Come  in  and  LOOK  at  our  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  SUMMER  T-SHIRTS  AND 
SHORTS!! 


The  Spectator 
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by  Lois  Moellman 
PU/NC  student  and  Spectator 
Co-assistant  Editor 

I  would  like  to  address  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  concerns  this  and  oth¬ 
er  college  campuses  across  the 
United  States.  More  people 
need  to  learn  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  sign-language¬ 
speaking  population. 

Sign  language  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  official  by  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  college  cam¬ 
puses  that  educate  teachers, 
health  care  professionals,  and 
those  in  human  resource  man¬ 
agement  fields  cannot  receive 
funding  for  educational  materi¬ 
als,  language  professional’s 
wages,  or  for  the  expansion  of 
the  sign  language  specialties  in 
college  curriculums. 

Today,  sign  language  doesn’t 
even  merit  it’s  own  small  chap¬ 
ter  in  most  college  text  books. 

It  is  usually  introduced  as  a 
‘fun’  subject  (with  those  nice  al¬ 
phabet  posters)  on  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level. 

This  is  where  a  sign  language 
educated  person  is  most  neces¬ 
sary,  trying  to  reach  children 
who  cannot  hear,  spell,  speak, 
or  interpret  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Who  teaches  these  chil¬ 
dren?  Adults  from  the  various 
‘teacher  colleges’,  of  which 
PU/NC  is  one!  Better  yet,  who 
teaches  the  teachers?  And  do 
they  feel  that  they  could  teach 
in  these  ‘special  circumstances’ 
with  the  ease  and  confidence  in . 
each  of  their  own  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation? 

Sign  language  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  society  today  than  ever 


before.  It  abounds  where  two 
people  of  two  different  ‘commu¬ 
nication’  cultures  meet.  The 
Native  American  Indians 
taught  early  English  explorers 
how  to  ‘speak  in  the  air’  or,  sign 
language,  so  everyone  could 
communicate!  This  language 
was  mobile  and  could  be  done 
with  the  hands,  arms  and  facial 
expressions. 

Courts  of  law,  welfare  depart¬ 
ments,  schools  with  larger  im¬ 
migrant  populations,  and  con¬ 
centrations  of  diverse  speaking 
people  may  need  well  trained 
‘signers’.  Television  stations 
now  have  subtitles  for  those 
who  can  read  English,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  have  a  split-screen 
‘signer’. 

It  takes  good  funding  to  pro¬ 
vide  colleges  with  the  best  in¬ 
structors  and  the  materials  to 
teach  the  teachers!  How  else 
will  they  learn  to  interpret  and 
speak  sign  language?  How  will 
we  learn  to  communicate  with 
mute  or  non-speaking  children 
or  adults,  or  the  mentally  hand¬ 
icapped,  or  those  who  have 
alzheimers  disease,  or  are  visi¬ 
tors  or  newcomers  from  non- 
English  countries? 

If  you  are  deaf,  mute,  and 
blind,  sign  language  can  be 
done  onto  the  palms  of  your 
hands. ,  Braille  writing  can  be 
done  manually  or  by  typewrit 
er,  and  is  another,  specialty  of 
communication.  Look  around 
you.  You  are  on  a  college  cam¬ 
pus  of  INTERNATIONAL  fame. 
Everyone  here,  especially, 
should  be  treated  equally,  no 
one  should  be  ignored,  put  off. 


or  unsupported  in  daily  com¬ 
munication  and  education. 

Many  vocational  and  rehabili 
tation  centers  and  offices  have 
trouble  getting  the  people  to 
the  educational  sources,  and 
the  special  materials  copied  in 
adequate  quantities  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  betterment  of 
a  large  population  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Ask  your  children,  friends, 
and  people  in  the  education  and 
health  fields  how  knowing  sign 
language  could  affect  them  and 
then,  I  urge  everyone  to  contact 
our  president,  congress,  and 
state  officials  to  consider  sign 
language  as  an  official  second 
language  of  the  United  States. 
After  all,  how  would  YOU  com¬ 
municate  if  an  adult  or  child  in 
your  lifetime  is  language-chal¬ 
lenged  or  loses  their  speech 
through  illness  or  accident? 

For  further  information  contact 
anyone  at  the  Indiana  State  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
especially  Diane  O’Brien,  who 
helps  many  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  challenged  stu¬ 
dents  attending  PU/NC.  The 
office  address  is:  Indiana  State 
Vocational  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  57  S.  Michigan  Street, 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383,  or  call: 
219-462-0521. 

For  immediate  help,  write  to 
Deaf  Services  Inc.  6  East  67th 
Avenue,  Merrillville,  IN  46410; 
or  call  219-769-6506  Voice,  219- 
769-8912  TDD,  or  219-769-6975 
FAX. 


Clinton’s  college 
tax  breaks 

Families  must  choose  either 
a  tax  credit  or  tax  deduction. 

Example:  Married  couple,  making 
$60,000  a  year,  child  in  state 
university,  $3,000  tuition  a  year 

$1,500  tax  credit 

•  Family  subtracts  $1 ,500  from 
income  taxes  owed* 

•  Family  can  get  $1 ,500  refund 

Tax  deduction 

•  Family  subtracts  $3,000  tuition 
from  taxable  income 

•  That  reduces  income  taxes 
by  $840** 

•  Family  can  get  $840  refund 

‘Credit  applies  only  for  first  two  years  of 
college;  can  use  deduction  for  later  years 

$3000  tuition  x  28%  tax  rate;  deduction 
good  for  up  to  $10X100  in  tuition 

SOURCE;  KniUd^Bbtliypothetical 
based  QadiUHHBHnHwBiation 
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Note:  Basic  Sign  Language  will 
be  offered  June  5,  through  July 
31,  by  the  department  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  Please  con¬ 
tact  them  for  details. 


Reduce... 

Reuse... 


Recycle... 

Resale... 


Baby  Equipment  Rental 
Girl  Scout  Headquarters 
New  Preemie  Outfits 
New  Christening  Outfits 
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Children's  Resale  Boutique 

(219)879-8131 

MON-FRI  1 0  AM  -  6  PM  SAT  1 1  AM  -  4  PM 

1 907  Franklin  Street 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360 


“Knowledge  is  success.  When  you  strive 
for  success,  reach  for  the  moon,  then  if  you 
fall,  you  will  land  among  the  stars.” 

-Amy  Fry 


MAKING  FINALS  WEEK  A  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE 

Two  weeks  a  year.  They  can  be  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  college. 

Twice  a  year,  for  one  week  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  G.P.A. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  the  'impact-  is  in  the  wrong  direction  and  an  entire  semester  of  hard  work  suddenly  seems  like  a 
tremendous  waste  of  time. 

It  doesn't  have  to  work  that  way.  While  others  are  "crashing  and  burning'  around  you.  you  can  make  finals  week  an  experience 

snow. 


you  take  your  first  test.  On  that 
an  on  at  least  IS  hours  per  test,  and 
r  or  not  the  exam  is  cumulative,  and 


tests,  to 


that  can  take  you  up  to  the  next  level  in  your  pursuit  of  scholastic  stardom.  Here' 

First,  think  about  finals  week  as  finals  weeks.  It's  a  two  week  process  that  starts  the  Monda 
Monday,  you'll  need  to  figure  out  how  much  and  when  you'll  need  to  study  for  each  test,  plan  i 
possibly  up  to  25  depending  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  how  tough  the  class  is.  whether 
now  well  organized  your  study  information  is  from  eariier  in  the  semester. 

Make  an  hour  by  hour  daily  schedule  for  the  two  week  period  that  includes  everything  from  when  you'll  study  for  specific 
when  you'll  sleep,  eat.  andtake  breaks.  Key  here  is  to  fill  in  your  calendar  starting  with  the  last  exam  you'll  take. 

From  there  - - *L - J  “  1 - J - -  * - 1 - 1 — 1 - J  1~‘ 

lest,  fourth. 

time  and  getting  compleYdy  hammered  on  your  last  couple 
make  the  schedule,  you're  going  to  stick  to  it. 

quality  study  time  is  as  or  more  important  than  sheer  quantity  of  time  spent  with  yi 
face  in  a  book.  Where  and  when  you  study  can  make  a  huge  difference.  And 
Milking  finally,  this  is  not  a  sleep  deprivation  experiment.  You  can't  function  without 
'  nkdeany 


you 
Remember. 


Making 

MUffi 


sleep.  You  won't  think  deany  and.  quite  simply,  you  won't  do  well. 

If  you  make  good  decisions,  finals  weeks  can  become  a  competitive 
advantage  —  helping  you  separate  yourself  from  the  pack. 

Making  College  Court  is  a  syndicated  cokann  based  on  the  book  (1IU1»IIHI  *»H  7  7950)  and  seminar  series  ol  the  same 
title.  To  share  comments,  ideas,  or  request  information,  vtsit  www.makingcoUcjecount.com  or  call  1 488-267-01 JJ  loll  free. 


“Don’t  give  up.  Even  if  it  takes  ten  years. 

Keep  plugging  away.  Don’t  let  anyone 
discourage  you.”  -Pam  Barbknecht 


4 
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[Continuing  Education! 


Offerings  for  May 


I 

U 

■  Introduction  to  the  Internet 

I  This  class  is  designed  to  teach  the  intricacies  of  Web  surfing  us- 

Iing  the  Netscape  browser.  Students  will  locate  specific  URLs,  ac¬ 
cess  search  engines,  create  bookmarks,  and  surf  their  way  through 

I  the  world’s  biggest  communications  tool.  Computer  literacy  help¬ 
ful. 

I  May  3, 1997 
j  1  Saturday 

I 


I  Microsoft  Excel  5  for  Windows 


H 


9  a.m.  -  12  noon 
Fee:  $69.00 


Instructor:  Kay  Newton,  CPS,  Computer  Instructor 


a  basic  knowledge  of 


6  -  9  p.m. 
Fee:  $159.00 


Instructor:  Glen  McGlothlin,  Computer  Instructor 


I 


■  Topics  covered  will  include: 

|  Entering  Data  in  Worksheets 

I  Workbooks 
Formatting  your  Data 
Creating  Simple  Formulas 
|  Charting 

I  May  6  -  May  15,  1997 
(2  Tuesdays  and  2  Thursdays) 

I 
I 

I  Intermediate  Word  7.0  for  Windows 

This  course  will  increase  your  skills  and  expertise  in  Word  for  Win¬ 
dows.  You  will  expand  your  background  in  the  features  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  program.  This  course  requires  a  basic  knowledge 
of  Windows  or  the  Windows  Introduction  class  as  well  as  basic  key¬ 
boarding  and  mouse  skills. 

7  -  10  p.m. 

Fee:  $129.00 

Instructor:  Valerie  Brady,  PU INC  Student  Services  Coordinator, 
Developmental  Studies  Section 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


May  7  -  May  21, 1997 
(3  Wednesdays) 


Interior  Decorating  III 

Put  levels  I  and  II  to  work  in  advanced  application  of  window  de- 

■ _ _ _ _ _ i _ 1  pnonn  nlannincf  Tnfprinr  I  )PP- 


is  recommended. 


May  8  -  May  22,  1997 
(3  Thursdays) 

Instructor:  Claudia  Hogman,  Interior  Designer 

Fast  Track  Arithmetic 


7  -  9  p.m. 
Fee:  $59.00 


”  Need  to  review  basic  math?  This  course  is  a  painless  way  to  do  just 

I  that  We  will  review  fractions,  negative  numbers,  exponents  and 
other  topics.  Students  will  be  offered  the  Mathematics  Place- 

Iment  Test  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Please  bring  a  calculator,  lext 
material  will  be  supplied. 


6  -  8:30  p.m. 
Fee:  $89.00 


I  May  12  -  May  29,  1997  N 

|  (3  Mondays  and  3  Thursdays) 

I  Instructor:  Linda  Duttlinger,  PU/NC  Associate  Professor  of  De- 
|  velopmental  Studies;  Section  Chair 

|  Access  for  Windows 

I  Sometimes  when  you  have  a  hammer,  everything  looks  like  a  nail 
Word  processors  and  spreadsheets  are  the  hammer  of  choice  for 
I  most  computer  users,  but  many  situations  call  for  a  true  database 
■  This  class  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  concepts  ol  databas- 
■  es  and  the  use  of  this  particular  application  in  a  variety  of  ways 
I  This  class  requires  a  basic  knowledge  of  Windows  or  the  Window 
|  Introduction  class. 

I  Topics  will  include: 

What  is  a  database/data 
„  Tables  and  Forms 
I  Filters,  Queries  and  Keys 
1  Sorts  ana  Reports 

I  May  27  -  June  3, 1997 
■  (2  Tuesdays  and  1  Thursday) 


6  -  9  p.m. 
Fee:  $129.00 


WE  SALUTE 


Dm&u ik/M 


The  Spectator  Monday,  April  28,  1997 


Coolspring  Banking  Center 


Within  easy  distance  of  LaPor.te  and 
Michigan  City. 

A  Branch  of  Convenience. 


THE  LAPORTE 

SAVINGS  BANK 


Main  Office.  710  Indiana  Ave.,  LaPorte  •  (219)362-751 1 
From  Michigan  City  (219)872-9430 
Coolspring  Office:  6959  W.  Johnson  Rd.  •  (219)872-9400 
Member  F.D.I.C. _ 


Drivc-Up  &  ATMs 


Since  1 871. ..Building  for  the  Future 


Banking  Services  to  l-'il  Your  Needs 
Loans  for  Your  Goals. 


Itriaii  Nelson,  AkmnI;iiii  Vice 

Unmcli  Manager 


A  Letter  to  PU/NC  Administration, 
Professors,  Students  and  staff. 

by  Pamela  Schroeder 
PU/NC  student 

Professor  Lichtman  has  informed  me  that  the  West- 
ville  Prison  Library  is  only  at  a  grade  school  level.  I 
think  we  at  PU/NC  are  imminently  qualified  to  help 
build  a  better  one. 

I’m  asking  you  to  take  time  out  from  your  end  of 
semester  work  to  list  ten  books  you  would  donate  or 
recommend  to  this  project.  This  list  could  include 
books  you’ve  read,  landmark  books  in  your  opinion, 
books  you  love,  books  that  help  you  relax,  in  short,  the 
ten  books  you’d  have  in  your  personal  library,  all 
conditions  being  favorable. 

Hopefully,  we  can  also  get  some  feedback  from  the 
population  of  the  prison. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  such  a  shopping  list 
as  I  cruise  the  local  library  and  garage  sales  and 
when  I  browbeat  potential  donors. 

Although  this  project  will  be  nicknamed  “Operation 
Shawshank,”  I’d  personally  like  to  dedicate  it  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Susan  Lichtman  in  honor  of  all  the  fine  work 
she  has  done  for  her  classes  here  and  at  the  prison, 
and  to  Professor  K.R.  Johnson  for  overseeing  our  own 
wonderful  library  here  at  PU/NC.  Both  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  are  inspirational  teachers  and  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  them. 

Please  compile  your  lists  and  send  them  to  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s  student  newspaper, 
The  Spectator,  located  in  the  LSF  building,  Room 
134,  care  of:  Pamela  Schroeder.  Thanks! 


A  sure  sign  of  spring:  The  “Unknown  Fisherman”  of  PU/NC 

-photo  by  Anne  Milcarek 


WESTVILLE  -  Scholarships  and  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  more  than  60  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  students  at  the  annual  Honors  Convocation,  held 
Sunday,  April  20,  at  the  PU/NC  campus.  The  speaker 
for  the  event  was  Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  chair  of  the 
PU/NC  Developmental  Studies  Section.  Her  talk,  “I 
Am  What  I  Am,”  stressed  the  importance  of  being  true 
to  one’s  goals  and  ambitions. 

“You  need  to  stay  totally  involved  with  life,”  Dut- 
t linger  told  the  honorees.  ‘You  can  never  win  a  race  if 
you  do  not  leave  the  starting  line  " 

Award  recipients  included: 

Edwin  Ft  Buck  and  Elsie  I.  Buck  Scholarship- 

Valparaiso:  Dana  A.  Krill. 

Goliard  Awards  (made  possible  through  proceeds 

from  the  annual  PU/NC  book  sale  Michigan  City: 

Kristina  Bausback,  Maureen  Dolan,  Amy  Nieman;  Val¬ 
paraiso:  Laura  Blaney,  Kanak  Pithadia,  Gwen  Schilling, 
Linda  Schlyer  (sp  OK);  Chesterton:  Teresa  Bowers’, 
Emma  Loy,  Charlene  Race;  South  Bend:  Mason  Rusk, 
Kurt  Drufke;  Hebron:  Lisa  Beck;  Porter:  Jennifer 
Criswell;  LaPorte:  Janet  Garwood,  Marilyn  Poag,  Gary 
Sonnenberg,  Joan  Stone;  Portage:  Sue  Heflin;  Walker- 
ton:  Cathy  Hensell,  Bertina  Sleppy. 

26th  Annual  Writing  Awards:  English  Composition: 
Valparaiso:  Shawn  O’Neil,  1st;  Westville:  Arthur  Cur¬ 
ry,  2nd;  Porter:  Carina  Atherton-Lira,  3rd.  Research  Pa¬ 
per:  Michigan  City:  Maureen  Dolan,  1st  &  2nd;  La¬ 
Porte:  Donna  Hale,  3rd.  Personal  Essay:  Porter:  Cari¬ 
na  Atherton-Lira,  1st;  Michigan  City:  Jodi  Sobecki, 
2nd;  North  Judson:  James  Norris,  3rd.  Poetry:  Westville: 


Arthur  Curry,  Carol  D’Aloisio  Poetry  Prize  for  1st;  La¬ 
Porte:  Robert  Cox,  2nd;  Chesterton:  Dawn  Rodriguez, 
3rd.  Short  Fiction:  LaPorte:  Robert  Cox,  1st;  Julie 
Hodges,  2nd;  Valparaiso:  Brenda  Likavec,  3rd. 

John  J.  Pappas  Literary  Essay  Award:  LaPorte: 
Donna  Hale. 

John  Stanfield  Award:  Michigan  City:  Jodi  Sobecki. 
Student  Government  Scholarship:  Chesterton:  Tere¬ 
sa  Bowers,  Sharon  Koelm. 

Laurence  A.  Krause  Memorial  Scholarshin:  He¬ 

bron:  Lisa  Beck;  LaPorte:  Bonnie  Milam 

Indiana  CPA  Society  Award:  San  Pierre:  Rebecca 

Deardorff. 

Patricia  M.  Dalv  Memorial  Scholarshin:  LaPorte: 
Janet  Garwood. 

Ruth  Mitnick  Memorial  Scholarshin:  Michigan 
City:  Susanne  (sp  OK)  Carter. 

Egbert  Carr  Memorial  Scholarship:  Union  Mills: 
Vickie  Rettinger. 

Founders’  Award  for  Nursing  Excellence:  Michi¬ 
gan  City:  Marsha  Maibauer. 

Aled  P.  and  Mildred  Tatum  Davies  Award:  Crown 
Point:  Tricia  Lever. 

John  J.  Stanfield  Scholarship:  Valparaiso:  Denise 
Martine. 

Harold  C.  Moran  Memorial  Scholarship:  Michi¬ 
gan  City:  Thomas  Barczak  Jr,  Maureen  Dolan,  Alisa 
Hunt,  Amy  Nieman;  Chesterton:  Teresa  Bowers;  La¬ 
Porte:  Donna  Hale,  Bonnie  Milam. 

Eleanor  Suttom/Fred  Gremp  Memorial  Scholar¬ 

ship:  LaPorte:  Renee  Grott;  DeMotte:  Jacob  Rohder. 


Chancellor’s  Guides  Awards:  Knox:  Edward  Bau; 
Valparaiso:  Laura  Blaney,  Trinidy  Martz:  Portage: 
Jeremy  DeHaven;  Michigan  City:  Donald  Komasinski, 
Anne  Milcarek;  LaPorte:  Sheryal  (sp  OK)  Sims;  West¬ 
ville:  Randy  Tastet;  Wheatfield:  Carol  Stumpe. 
Student  Education  Association  Awards:  LaCrosse: 
Erica  Thomas;  Michigan  City:  Tammy  Bailes;  North 
Judson:  Kim  Glenn. 

Outstanding  Future  Educator  Awards:  Valparaiso: 
Joanne  Boettinger,  Angela  Coyle;  LaPorte:  Rebecca 
Sheeler;  Rensselaer:  Deborah  Schlarp. 

Michael  A.  Kasper  Memorial  Scholarship:  Val¬ 
paraiso:  Debra  DeFoor. 

Alpha  Siema  Lambda  Scholarshin:  Valparaiso:  Lau¬ 
ra  Blaney. 

Purdue  North  Central  Alumni  Association  Schol¬ 

arships:  Hebron:  Lisa  Beck;  Valparaiso:  Laura  Blaney, 
Keri  Marrs;  Chesterton:  Teresa  Bowers;  LaPorte:  Philip 
McCrery;  Michigan  City:  Mary  Amm,  Connie  Fidanza; 
North  Judson:  Micheal  Mathews;  Westville:  Richard 
Newcomb. 

PU/NC  Clerical  and  Service  Staff  Advisory  Com¬ 

mittee  Grants:  Porter:  Scott  Boswell;  Michigan  City: 
Chris  Miller. 

Murdock- Woodard  Scholarship:  Lake  Station:  Eric 
Ostrander,  senior  at  River  Forest  High  School,  Hobart. 
Student  Club  Recognition  Awards:  Club  of  the 
Year:  Construction  Club;  Club  Advisor  of  the  Year:  Bill 
Strenth,  instructor  of  building  construction  technology 
and  Construction  Club  advisor. 


Karaoke  Session  Livens  up  the  Cafeteria  at  PU/NC 


PU/NC  students  Kent  Boroff  and  Maggie  enjoy  the  raucous  good  time  music! 

-photos  by  Anne  Milcarek 


Five  Porter  County  Students  Excel  at  PU/NC  Northwest  Indiana  Regional  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  Held  on  March  22. 


Jennifer  Schafer,  Boone 


Denelle  Soohey,  Boone  Grove  -file  photo 
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College  Students  at  Risk:  Survivor  Recounts  Rohypnol  Encounter| 


“The  Date  Rape  Drug” 

By  Chris  Gardner 
The  Daily  Iowan 
University  of  Iowa 

IOWA  CITY — After  spending  her  first 
night  at  a  bar  in  downtown  Iowa  City,  19- 
year-old  Sara  woke  up  at  11  a.m.  the 
next  morning,  lying  on  her  back  in  the 
bathroom  of  a  Coralville  hotel  room, 
naked,  alone  and  confused.  It  was  Jan¬ 
uary  1996.  The  bathroom  door  was  open 
and  Cindy  Crawford’s  voice  on  MTV’s 
“House  of  Style”  could  be  heard  through¬ 
out  the  empty  room.  Sara  identified  im¬ 
mediately  her  location  as  a  hotel  because 
of  the  two  double  beds,  a  television  set 
and  a  Bible. 

She  gathered  the  clothes  that  were 
spread  around  her  and  dressed,  feeling 
uncomfortable  about  awaking  in  the 
nude.  She  walked  out  of  the  bathroom  to 
find  the  hotel  room  door  open  to  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  heaped  with  snow  and  only  two 
cars.  Sara’s  first  thoughts  were  that  she 
was  somewhere  in  the  Midwest  because 
of  the  snow,  but  other  than  that,  she  had 
no  idea  as  to  her  location. 

The  only  thing  she  was  sure  of  was 
that  she  had  been  sexually  assaulted, 
and  was  convinced  the  “date  rape”  drug 
Rohypnol  was  to  blame  for  her  condition. 
Rohypnol,  also  known  on  the  street  as 
roofies,  rophies,  R2  or  roches,  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  in  more 
than  64  countries  to  treat  pa- 
tients  suffering  from  chronic  I  A 
sleep  disorders  and  is  used  ® 
also  as  a  pre-anasthetic  in  g 
surgeries.  Its  effects  are  com-  I 
parable  to  the  sleeping  pill,  | 

Valium.  However,  Rohypnol 
has  approximately  10  times  ■ 
the  potency. 

Rohypnol  can  be  bought  for  ■ 
around  $2  in  one-  to  two-mil 
ligram  doses.  The  effects  can 
last  anywhere  from  six  to  eight 
hours  after  ingesting  a  two 
milligram  dose.  Hoffmann-La  ■ 

Roche  Ltd.,  a  pharmaceutical  I 
company  based  in  Switzerland,  | 
manufactures  the  drug,  which 
is  not  approved  for  sale  in  the  I 
United  States. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT  ■ 

At  the  time,  Sara  was  a  college 
freshman  in  Des  Moines,  with 
plans  to  transfer  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  in  the  fall.  She 
had  never  experienced  down¬ 
town  Iowa  City  before,  so  she 
and  a  friend  decided  to  drive 
up  for  the  night,  visit  some  _ 
friends  and  go  out  to  the  bars.  I 
Sara  and  her  friend  arrived  in  I 
Iowa  City  in  late  afternoon  ™ 
and  went  to  Hillcrest  Resi¬ 


ed  to  feel  very  dizzy  and  disoriented.  Tim 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and  she 
remembers  tilting  her  head  back  to  laugh, 
but  after  that  .  .  .  nothing.  It’s  not  like  I 
remember  bits  and  pieces  after  that,  it’s 
completely  black,”  she  said.  “Everything 
seems  to  be  erased  from  my  memory.” 

Her  memory  is  missing  for  the  next 
10  hours  of  her  life,  leaving  her  unaware 
of  how  she  got  out  of  the  bar,  who  she  was 
with,  or  who  took  her  to  the  Coralville  ho¬ 
tel  room. 

SATURDAY  MORNING 

When  she  awoke,  she  had  vomit  in  her 
hair  and  bruises  scattered  across  the 
middle  of  her  back,  on  the  back  of  her 
head,  arms  and  thighs.  She  knew  alcohol 
wasn’t  to  blame  for  how  she  felt  that 
morning,  because  she  has  been  drunk 
and  hung  over  before.  This  was  different. 
“I  am  convinced  without  a  doubt  that  it 
was  Rohypnol  or  some  other  drug  with 
the  exact  same  effects,”  she  said.  She 
called  the  front  desk  and  asked  the  clerk 
what  hotel  and  what  city  she  was  in 
‘The  front-desk  clerk  at  the  hotel  really 
helped  me  out  that  morning  and  helped 
me  get  it  all  together,”  she  said. 

He  told  her  she  was  at  a  hotel  in 
Coralville,  not  far  from  Iowa  City,  and 
where  the  dormitory  was  where  her 
friends  were,  and  he  provided  her  with  a 
shuttle  back  to  the  dormitory.  She  made 


ing  caused  a  barrage  of  questions.  “I 
think  not  knowing  is  the  worst  part  about 
it,”  Sara  said.  “I  have  no  idea  who  was 
there,  what  were  they  doing  to  me,  were 
they  taking  pictures,  how  did  I  get  out  of 
the  bar,  how  many  people  were  there, 
why  did  I  have  bruises  all  over?  “I  think 
it  might  be  worse  to  know  about  what  did 
happen  to  me  for  those  10  hours,”  she 
said.  The  thought  that  the  rapist/s)  prob¬ 
ably  considered  her  an  easy  target  em¬ 
barrasses  her,  Sara  said.  “I  just  felt  all 
these  things,  so  I  wanted  to  put  it  out  of 
my  life  and  not  go  back  to  Iowa  City  for 
a  very  long  time,”  she  said.  “I  just  want¬ 
ed  it  to  be  buried  and  I  wanted  to  live  my 
life.” 

REGRETS 

Sara  went  to  Planned  Parenthood  but 
refused  to  seek  counseling  there.  All  she 
wanted  was  medical  attention  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  “My  biggest  regret  is  not  call¬ 
ing  the  police  the  moment  I  woke  up  in 
that  hotel  room,”  Sara  said.  “It’s  the  ma¬ 
jor  thing  in  the  world  that  I  wish  I  could 
change.”  Sara  regrets  also  not  leaving 
with  her  friends  that  night.  However, 
she  realizes  regret  is  not  going  to  change 
anything.  “No  amount  of  regret  in  the 
world  can  change  what  happened,”  she 
said.  “So  I  need  to  quit  regretting,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  never  make  me  have  gone 
home  with  my  friends  that  night.” 


Artificial  Tanning:  Beauty  vs.  Risk 


By  Nicole  Griffin 
The  Utah  Statesman 
Utah  State  University 


I 
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dence  Hall  to  meet  two  of  their 
friends,  both  whom  they  had 
known  since  kindergarten 

The  four  girls  arrived  at  a 
popular  downtown  bar  around 
11  p.m.  Just  like  most  bargo 
ers,  they  took  a  lap  around  the 
bar,  searching  for  people  they 
knew.  Sara  was  making  her 
way  around  the  bar  when  a 
dark-haired  man,  who  she  es¬ 
timated  to  be  23  or  24,  grabbed 
her  by  the  arm. 

Tim  introduced  himself  to 
Sara  and  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  a  drink.  Sara  describes 
herself  as  a  social  person,  so 
she  wasn’ t  unnerved  after  be¬ 
ing  approached  by  Tim. 

Sara  accepted  the  drink  and 
took  a  seat  with  Tim  and  his 
friends.  He  was  there  with  three  other 
guys,  and  they  were  engaging  in  “casual 
bar  conversation”  when  two  of  her  friends 
came  up  to  her  and  told  her  they  want¬ 
ed  to  go  back  to  Hillcrest  to  meet  some 
friends.  Sara  decided  to  stay  there  and 
hang  out  with  these  guys,  knowing  that 
another  one  of  her  friends  was  staying 
also,  so  she  wouldn’t  be  alone. 

“It  was  my  first  time  at  the  bars,  and 
they  were  buying  me  drinks  and  I  was 
meeting  a  lot  of  people,  and  having  a  re¬ 
ally  good  time,”  Sara  said. 

Sara  was  still  talking  to  the  guys  when 
she  said  “10  minutes  turned  into  an 
hour,”  and  her  friend  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  By  this  time,  Sara  had  finished  her 
second  drink,  and  Tim  wanted  to  dance 
and  introduce  her  to  more  of  his  friends. 
Sara  followed  him  to  the  dance  floor 
where  he  bought  her  another  drink.  She 
describes  herself  as  an  experienced 
drinker,  not  confused  by  the  amount  of  al¬ 
cohol  she  was  consuming,  although  slights 
ly  buzzed. 

However,  making  her  way  through  the 
crowded  dance  floor,  Sara  said  she  start 


LOGAN,  Utah — In  her  attempt  to  look  as  tan  as 
possible  for  a  special  event,  a  young  woman  ar¬ 
ranged  several  tanning  sessions,  all  at  differ¬ 
ent  salons.  After  her  long  day  of  tanning,  the 

S  woman  was  relaxing  at  home  when  she 
id  something  unusual,  according  to  folk¬ 
lorist  Jan  Harold  Brunvand  in  “Curses!  Broiled 
Again.” 

When  she  realized  it  was  coming  from  her 
own  body,  she  showered,  but  was  unable  to  rid 
herself  of  the  smell.  A  few  hours  later,  a  doctor’s 
consultation  revealed  that  she  had  cooked  her  in¬ 
sides  and  had  only  a  short  time  to  live. 

I  Although  this  story  is  considered  an  urban  leg¬ 
end  by  folklorists,  and  even  Brunvand  admits  the 
story's  truth  is  sketchy  at  best,  medical  experts, 
including  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatolo¬ 
gists,  tout  the  serious  medical  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  tanning  bv  artificial  fight. 

The  darkening  of  the  skin  by  artificial  light 
works  by  exposing  the  skin  to  ultraviolet  radia¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Tanning  Fact  Book  dis¬ 
tributed  by  ETS,  Inc.  Tanning  Systems.  These 
UV  waves  cause  pigment  to  the  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin,  thereby  causing  the  “tan  look.” 

Logan  dermatologist  Bradley  Summers  said  ar¬ 
tificial  tanning  has  become  popular  in  the  past 
years  because  of  society.  ‘There  is  this  perception 
in  society  that  tan  skin  looks  better,”  he  said.  “Its 
the  mark  of  a  leisurely  lifestyle.”  Summers 
said  this  societal  perception  is  ironic  because 
years  ago,  tan  skin  was  the  sign  of  the  working 
class,  and  to  the  contrary,  the  aristocracy  prim 
ed  themselves  on  being  milky  white. 

According  to  Summers,  those  who  frequently 
indulge  in  this  new  trend  have  two  main  reasons 
to  worry  about  the  health  of  their  skin:  skin  can¬ 
cer  and  premature  aging.  ‘There’s  no  question 
that  tanningbeds  are  not  necessarily  safe,”  Sum¬ 
mers  said.  “There  is  definitely  skin  cancer  risks 
associated  with  frequent  tanning,  “  he  added. 

In  his  medical  trainings  Summers  said  he  saw 
dermatology  patients  who  had  something  like 
tanning  booth  addiction.  The  patient’s  skin  looked 
^^^t  like  leather  with  white  and  brown  spots, 


and  they  had  prematurely  aged  at  least  20  years, 
he  said.  “I  fry  to  warn  people  when  they  ask 
about  it,  but  they  have  to  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions,”  Summers  said.  “People  are  going  to  do  it 
whether  they  know  the  risks  or  not.” 

Despite  these  warnings,  the  success  of  the 
tanning  industry  is  evident,  even  in  Cache  Val¬ 
ley  in  Utah. 

Ten  local  tanning  salons  provide  customers  with 
private  rooms,  which  in  addition  to  housing  tan¬ 
ning  beds,  contain  radios,  rotating  fans,  towels 
ana  cans  of  spray  deodorant — everything  to  make 
the  tanning  experience  a  comfortable  one. 

While  salon  clients  he  in  the  bed,  which  clos¬ 
es  over  them  like  a  clam  shell,  they  are  exposed 
to  ultraviolet  light  bulbs  from  the  top  and  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Sessions  last  anywhere  from  just  a  few 
minutes  to  a  half  an  horn. 

Stephanie  Vicars,  manager  of  Island  Tan,  said 
most  of  the  people  who  come  to  the  salon  know 
tanning  ig  not  entirely  safe.  Clients  are  warned 
about  the  dangers  associated  with  UV  radiation 
to  eye  s  and  skin  by  posters  hanging  in  the  rooms . 
In  addition,  every  customer  is  required  to  sign  a 
release  form,  Vicars  said. 

“Either  they  will  tan  in  the  sun  or  here.  Both 
ways  are  harmful,”  she  said.  ‘That’s  basically 
proven — it’s  their  decision  to  make.” 

Vicars  said  30  to  40  percent  of  the  salon’s  cus¬ 
tomers  are  Utah  State  students — both  male  and 
female.  Also,  she  said,  many  come  to  Island  Tan 
because  they  don’t  want  to  hum  when  going  on 
vacation  or  Spring  Break.  Summers  said  the 
yearly  use  of  a  tanning  bed  before  going  on  va¬ 
cation  may  be  justified. 

When  asked  the  ultimate  reason  why  people 
tan,  Summers  said  he  thought  it  was  because  it 


said. 

Although  the  interest  in  tanning  is  still  very  _ 
strong  and  there  continues  to  be  a  strong  demand  I 
for  services,  Summers  said  down  the  road,  the  I 
tide  may  turn  when  people  acquire  a  greater  " 
understanding  of  the  risk.  ■ 

I  envision  society’s  attitude  about  tanning  I 
changing,  just  as  it  did  with  smoking,”  he  said.  | 
“But  that  will  be  many,  many  years  down  the 
road.”  — 


it  back  and  immediately  took  a  shower. 

REACTION 

Not  until  she  made  it  home  to  Des 
Moines  later  that  day  did  she  explain 
fully  the  events  of  the  night  to  another 
person.  She  was  dressed  in  shorts  and  a 
T-shirt,  ready  to  go  back  to  bed,  when  her 
roommate  noticed  the  bruises  that  cov¬ 
ered  her  legs  and  arms.  “Obviously,  there 
was  physical  pain  and  discomfort,  but  I 
could  deal  with  that,”  Sara  said.  “But 
the  hardest  thing  to  deal  with  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  mental  discomfort.” 

Sara  told  her  roommate  everything 
she  knew  about  what  happened  the  night 
before,  but  said  she  refused  to  go  straight 
to  the  hospital  or  to  the  police.  “I  just 
kept  telling  myself,  ‘I  am  just  going  to  for¬ 
get  about  this  and  just  go  on  because 
that’s  how  I  deal  with  it,’  “  she  said.  “It’s 
how  I’ve  always  been,  and  I  was  scared 
about  what  would  happen.” 

One  of  the  effects  of  Rohypnol  is  the  am¬ 
nesia-like  state  it  produces,  and  in  Sara’s 
case,  she  was  and  is  extremely  scared 
about  what  happened  to  her  in  the  10 
hours  following  her  last  drink.  Not  know 


“What’s  done  is  done,  and  now  I  can 
learn  from  it  myself  and  try  and  help 
other  people  learn  something  from  it  so 
they  can  be  aware  that  this  happens,” 
she  said.  “When  people  are  put  in  unfa¬ 
miliar  situations,  they  always  should 
keep  track  of  their  friends  and  who 
they’re  with,  because  anyone  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  victim."  “It  shouldn’t  happen;  it’s 
ridiculous  that  it  ever  happens,”  she  said. 
“Women  should  be  able  to  go  out  to  the 
bars  with  their  friends  and  have  a  good 
time  and  not  have  to  worry  about  being 
raped  on  the  bathroom  floor  of  some  ho¬ 
tel."  Sara  suspects  she  was  targeted  be¬ 
cause  she  thinks  she  looked  younger  at 
the  time  and  wasn’t  familiar  with  the 
bar  scene. 

“Guys  who  have  the  drug  with  them  and 
plan  on  doing  that  to  someone,  I  think  are 
more  than  likely  to  target  girls  who  look 
younger  and  possibly  girls  who  are  acting 
all  crazy  and  will  talk  to  anyone,”  she 
said. 

BLAME 

Despite  the  ordeal,  Sara  said  she  doesn’t 
want  to  put  blame  on  anyone.  “As  far  as 


I  know,  no  one  from  this  bar  and  no  one 
from  this  hotel  could  have  possibly  known 
what  was  going  on,"  she  said.  “How  are 
the  people  at  the  hotel  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  those  rooms?”  Sara,  now  20  and  a 
UI  sophomore,  has  learned  to  be  aware  of 
possible  dangerous  situations  after  her 
experience  from  last  January.  She  still 
frequents  bars,  but  she  doesn’t  accept 
drinks  unless  she  watches  it  from  the 
time  it’s  being  made  until  it  is  in  her 
hands.  Also,  she  realizes  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  she  will  see  Tim,  or  one  of  his 
friends  again.  “I  really  don’t  know  what 
I  would  do  if  I  saw  him  again,  because  of 
course  I  want  to  physically  hurt  him  — 
but  more  than  that,  I  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  him  to  ruin  his  life  without  ac¬ 
tually  touching  him,”  Sara  said  “Not 
that  he  ruined  my  life,  but  he  could  have, 
and  I  just  don’t  want  him  to  get  to  any¬ 
one  else  and  ruin  their  life.” 

RECOVERY 

Rohypnol  has  been  a  popular  subject  on 
newscasts  and  in  the  papers,  Sara  said, 
but  she  hopes  by  hearing  her  story,  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  aware  that  its  use  happens  not 
just  in  the  headlines,  but  places  such  as 
Iowa  City.  “I  think  it’s  very  common  and 
I  think  it  happens  all  the  time,”  she  said. 
“I  have  my  reasons  why  I  didn’t  report  it 
—  so  I  can’t  judge  others  who  don’t  report 
it,  but  I  wish  I  would’ve  and  I  encourage 
others  to.” 

Instead  of  letting  the  events 
of  that  cold  January  night 
dwell  in  her  mind  and  weigh 
on  her  conscience,  Sara  said 
she  has  come  out  of  it  a 
stronger  individual,  with  a 
determination  to  stop  this 
from  happening  again,  “I  feel 
I  am  stronger,  physically  and 
mentally,”  she  said.  “I  feel 
like  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
do  this  to  me  again.” 

DIFFICULTY  IN 
DETECTING  ROHYPNOL 
Since  Rohypnol  is  such  a 
potent  drug,  it  creates  prob¬ 
lems  with  drug  testing  and 
investigation,  Steven  Eck,  a 
criminalist  with  the  Division 
of  Criminal  Investigation 
(DCI),  said.  “It’s  a  very  po¬ 
tent  drug.  Therefore  it  re¬ 
quires  such  a  small  amount 
to  achieve  the  effect,  so  it’s 
harder  to  detect  because 
there  is  less  in  the  body,”  Eck 
said. 

According  to  a  report  from 
the  DCI,  there  is  a  low  prob¬ 
ability  of  detecting  process- 
able  levels  of  Rohypnol  from 
blood  samples  collected  two 
hours  after  suspected  dosage 
and  urine  samples  collected 
within  six  hours  after  a  sus¬ 
pected  dosage.  Therefore, 
urine  samples  are  preferred, 
but  getting  either  one  can  be 
a  problem  for  victims. 

‘The  best  advice  is  to  go  to 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  it’s 
practical  and  have  the  test,” 
Beth  Barnhill,  director  of 
Iowa  Coalition  Against  Sex¬ 
ual  Assault,  said.  “However . 

.  .  for  many  people  (it)  isn’t 
practical,  given  the  effects  of 
the  drug.” 

Julie  Harders,  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  Drake  University  in 
Des  Moines,  went  to  a  party 
last  July  while  in  New  York 
visiting  a  friend.  She  drank 
only  a  few  beers  and  then 
blacked  out,  only  to  wake  up  in  a  strange 
bed  with  her  clothes  messed  up.  She  took 
the  next  available  flight  back  to  Iowa, 
went  to  a  local  hospital  and  reported  to 
health  officials  what  had  happened.  It 
was  never  chemically  proven  through  the 
hospital  there  was  Rohypnol  in  her  sys¬ 
tem,  but  she  also  is  convinced  thfe  “date 
rape  drug”  had  a  play  in  what  happened 
to  her,  , 

“People  need  to  realize  that  we  ajll  have 
the  same  symptoms,  so  there  mjust  be 
something,”  Harders  said.  ‘They  ajl  have 
this  common  theme  with  a  woma:  being 
given  a  drink  to  her,  and  for  som  unex¬ 
pected  reason,  you  pass  out  and  d  >n’t  re¬ 
member  a  block  of  time  — like  black 
hole.  ‘You  can’t  smell  it,  you  canlt  taste 
it  and  by  the  time  you  figure  out  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  it  may  be  too  late,” 

Editor’s  Note:  The  names  “Sara”  and 
“Tim”  in  this  article  are  pseudonyms. 
“Sara”  spoke  under  conditions  of 
anonymity. 
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FU/NC  Leadership  Organization  Contributes  to  Camnus  Life 


WESTVILLE  -  If  you  tour  the  campus  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central,  it’s  likely  your 
guide  will  be  a  member  of  the  Chancellor’s  Lead¬ 
ership  Organization.  The  group  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1996  and  is  currently  comprised  of  12 
freshmen  students,  all  winners  of  Chancellor’s 
Leadership  Awards  which  can  bring  them  $1,000 
in  financial  assistance  each  year  they  are  at 
PU/NC. 

The  awards  are  presented  each  year  to  as 
many  as  15  high  school  seniors  who  plan  to  at¬ 
tend  PU/NC.  Winners  receive  $1,000  for  the 
freshman  year  and  may  apply  to  renew  the 
award  for  three  more  years  if  they  continue  to 
maintain  good  grades  and  extracurricular  par¬ 
ticipation. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  do  it  sometimes,”  said 
Tara  Dooley,  Valparaiso,  referring  to  her  hectic 
schedule  as  a  PU/NC  student,  full-time  em¬ 
ployee  at  Opportunity  Enterprises  in  Portage, 
and  active  participant  in  the  Chancellor’s  Lead¬ 
ership  Organization.  Dooley,  who  is  planning  to 
be  married  in  July,  is  paying  her  own  way 
through  school. 

“I  haven’t  had  to  take  out  a  loan  yet — so  this 
scholarship  helps  me  a  lot.  I’d  have  to  take  out 
loan  if  I  didn’t  get  it.” 

Dooley,  who  works  as  a  direct  care  profession¬ 
al  in  a  group  home  for  the  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  disabled  in  Portage,  is  majoring  in  special 
education.  Regarding  future  career  goals,  the 
energetic  freshman  said,  “I  know  I  want  to  work 
with  developmentally  disabled  children.” 

Dooley’s  busy  lifestyle  reflects  that  of  the  oth 
er  recipients  of  the  Chancellor’s  Leadership 
Award.  "The  grant’s  primary  goal  is  to  recognize 


and  reward  high  school  seniors  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  ability  throughout  high 
school,  and  to  encourage  their  continued  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  activities  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central,”  according  to  Chancellor 
Dale  Alspaugh. 

Other  award  recipients  in  addition  to  Dooley 
are:  Jennifer  Buergler,  Hobart;  Jeremy  De- 
Haven,  Portage;  Janise  Fischer,  Hanna;  Angie 
Harrington,  Michigan  City;  Trinidy  Martz,  Val¬ 
paraiso;  Karen  Mirenic,  Valparaiso;  Nicole 
Rusk,  LaPorte;  Trish  Taylor,  Michigan  City; 
Laurie  Schoff,  LaPorte;  Brian  Tbn,  Porter;  and 
Amy  Wiers,  Fair  Oaks.  All  are  freshmen  this 
year. 

One  important  role  of  the  leadership  recipients 
is  to  serve  as  liaisons  between  PU/NC  and  their 
home  communities.  Last  Thanksgiving,  they 
worked  toward  getting  donations  from  compa¬ 
nies  in  various  communities  to  provide  food 
baskets  during  the  holiday  food  drive  sponsored 
by  the  Dean  of  Students’  office.  More  than  40 
baskets  were  delivered  to  those  in  need. 

‘This  group  encompasses  our  surrounding 
counties,  so  we  now  have  contact  with  the  area 
we  pull  students  from,”  said  Paul  Gillikin, 
PU/NC  director  of  student  activities.  He  serves 
as  co- advisor  to  the  group,  along  with  Jeff  Meece, 
assistant  director  of  admissions. 

Chancellor’s  Leadership  Organization  members 
are  involved  in  a  myriad  of  other  activities. 
They  helped  with  the  annual  Book  Sale,  as  well 
as  the  Science  Fair,  Drive  Safe  &  Sober  Cam¬ 
paign,  Career  Fair,  and  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive. 

The  organization  also  sponsored  a  Leadership 
Workshop  earlier  this  month  for  leaders  of  var 
ious  student  organizations  on  campus. 


In  addition,  the  members  represent  their  fellow 
students  on  several  campus  policy  committees. 
For  example,  Janise  Fischer,  the  group’s  presi¬ 
dent  this  year,  sits  on  the  Marketing  Commit¬ 
tee,  Grade  Appeals  Committee,  and  Parking 
Committee. 

“We’ve  made  some  recommendations  for  park¬ 
ing  changes  for  the  fall,”  she  said.  ‘There  are 
never  enough  student  spaces.” 

Fischer,  who  is  also  a  first-year  “amateur-pro¬ 
fessional”  bowler,  is  working  toward  an  asso¬ 
ciate  degree  in  marketing.  She  plans  to  continue 
schooling  and  become  an  attorney,  specializing 
in  “the  business  aspect,  like  contracts.” 

Both  Fischer  and  Dooley  enjoy  meeting  with 
high  school  students  during  tours  and  visits  to 
their  former  high  schools.  They  relay  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  information  to  potential  Purdue 
North  Central  students. 

“One  of  the  big  things  we  tell  them  is  you  can 
schedule  your  classes  around  your  job,”  said 
Dooley.  Because  classes  are  offered  in  the 
evening  and  at  local  area  high  schools  she  said, 
“Purdue  North  Central  makes  it  convenient  to 
attend.” 

Both  women  agreed  that  they  appreciated  the 
personal  atmosphere  at  PU/NC.  “It’s  small 
enough  to  get  personal  attention  from  profes¬ 
sors,”  Fischer  said. 

“I  think  it’s  fantastic,”  said  Gillikin,  referring 
to  the  leadership  organization.  “For  Purdue 
North  Central,  it’s  extremely  exciting,  because 
we’re  clearly  dealing  with  young  people  whose 
personality  and  energy  levels  are  all  the  same. 
The  sky’s  the  limit  as  far  as  what  they  can  do.“ 


.v.amp.ws.  Mwttm 

Important  quotes  from  important  folks. 

hancellor  Alspaugh:  “I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
[1  of  the  students,  staff,  and  faculty  who  have  made  this  such  a 
reat  year  for  our  university.  I  also  hope  that  you  have  a  wonderful 
limner  and  I  look  forward  to  your  return  in  the  fall  -  refreshed, 
jlaxed,  and  rarin’  to  go!” 


Help  Getting  Hired 


by  Christine  Hale 


If  you  were  looking  to  hire  a  recent  college  graduate  for  an  entiy- 
level  position,  would  you  choose  the  average  candidate  or  would  you 
hire  the  go-getter  who  has  been  connected  with  industry  insiders, 
educated  with  real-life  experience  as  well  as  credentialed  by  an  inter 
national  professional  organization? 

No  matter  which  textbook,  professor,  or  trade  insider  you  consult, 
the  advice  for  any  college  student  will  be  the  same:  When  preparing 
for  the  job  market,  arm  yourself  with  practical  experience  related  to 
your  chosen  field.  The  Organizational  Leadership  Club  suggests  an 
innovative  approach  to  post-graduate  employment.  Recently  char¬ 
tered  as  a  student  chapter  of  SHRM  (The  Society  for  Human  Re¬ 
source  Management ),  the  club  will  offer  a  wealth  of  opportunities  in 
the  coming  school  term. 

Plant  tours,  roundtable  discussions,  and  networking  meetings  will 
be  offered  regularly  to  club  members.  As  evidenced  by  the  recent 
March,  1997  meeting,  students  are  being  hired  and  connected  by 
corporations  such  as  NIPSCO  and  Modine  International  directly 
through  club  participation. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  both  past  and  current  presidents 
Brenda  David  and  Amy  Martin,  the  Organizational  Leadership  Club 
has  grown  and  readied  itself  to  offer  an  ever  increasing  warehouse  oi 
resources  to  PU/NC  students. 

For  information  regarding  membership  please  contact  Brenda 
David  at  extension:  5412,  or  Christine  Hale  at  extension  5202. 

^  Organizational  Leadership  Club 

officers  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 


Christine  Hale 
Alberta  Risner 
Bonnie  Milan 
Anne  Milcarek 


President 
Vice  President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
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Help  Wanted  -  Fall  Semester 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  seekins  a  reliable  stu¬ 
dent  for  its  clerical/ courier  position  at  the  off-campus 
class  evening  site  at  Portage  West  High  School. 

DUTIES:  (1)  carryins  campus  mail  between  PU/NC's  evenins  class 
program  at  Portage  West  and  the  academic  departments  on  the  cam¬ 
pus;  and  (2)  answering  telephone  calls  at  the  Portage  West  site  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday  evenings  when  classes  are  in  session.  Position 
reports  to  Dr.  L.  Edward  Bednar  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Services.  Typing/word-processing  not  necessary. 

SALARY:  $7. 00/hour  for  16-hour  week. 

WHERE:  Portage  West  High  School  in  Portage,  lnd.(  plus  daytime 
“mail  run'  to  PU/NC  campus. 

WHEN:  5:30 -9  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday  at  Portage,  Aug.  25 
through  Dec.  18,  1997. 

TO  APPLY:  Send  letter  of  application,  two  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  a  copy  of  your  tentative  Fall  1997  class  schedule  to  Dr.  L. 
Edward  Bednar,.  151  Schwarz  Hall,  Purdue  University  North  Central, 
Westville,  Ind.  46391. 

Application  Deadline:  May  15,  1997 

Note:  You  may  study  during  working  hours  at  Portage  West  High  School. 


The  Spectator  Monday,  April  28,  1997 


Quotes  From  Graduating  Seniors 


“In  the  end,  it’s  worth  it.”  -Sarah  Bowman 


“It  always  gets  done  in  the  end.”  -Erica  Thomas 


[Graduates... 

I  Have  You... 

I  Had  Your... 

I  Portraits... 

I  Taken  Yet?... 
I _ 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MEMORIES 
£  Patricia  Howard  219/879-1252 
Weddings,  Video,  Senior  Pictures 
Family  Portraits,  Boudoir 
Family  Heirloom  Photos  Copied 
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PU/NC  French  class  (level  IV)  experiences  French  Cuisine  at  a  5  course  luncheon 

at  the  Blue  Ribbon  Cafe  in  Michigan  City.  Class  members  shown;  left  side  of  table 
from  back  to  front,  Professor  Cathy  Elderidge,  John  Kugler,  Lora-Marie  Hebert, 
Donald  Komasinski,  Tricia  Phillips.  Right  side  of  table  from  back  to  front,  Kristin 
Johnson,  Christine  Hale,  Barbara  Rastowski.  
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TIME  MACHINES  PERFEC' 


by  Rob  Norris 

Einstein  was  right!  You  can  travel  back  in  time!  Were  you  aware  that 
a  time  machine  had  been  invented?  Did  you  know  that  you  can  actual¬ 
ly  Uf  •  mac^ine  to  travel  back  in  time?  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know 
that  the  time  machine  in  question  is...  your  family  car?  Yes,  it  is  a  time 
machine,  or  at  least  it  will  be  this  summer  if  you  decide  to  embark  on 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  journeys  of  all...  a  trip  back  in  time  to  the  ear¬ 
ly  days  of  the  American  frontier! 

F°r  nine  days  beginning  on  July  4,  the  Kingsbury  Fish  and  Game  area, 
fu  T>  a  Tneaf  the  junction  of  state  Highways  6  &  35,  will  host 
the  NMLRA  Old  Northwest  Territory  Primitive  Rendezvous.  For  a  small 
admission  fee  you  can  travel  back  in  time  and  treat  yourself  and  your 
family  to  a  unique  look  at  the  past...  an  event  referred  to  as  ‘living  his¬ 
tory. 

A  living  history  event  is  essentially  a  reenactment  of  specific  time  pe¬ 
riods  done  by  dedicated  participants  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  attend  a  living  history  event  and  meet  participants  who  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  bricklayers  and  other  just  plain  “folks.”  Living  histo¬ 
ry  events  usually  take  place  in  wooded  or  secluded  areas  and  the  camps 

Note:  Living  history  events  and  historical  re-en£^l 
ments  offer  superb  educational  opportunities  for" 
adults  and  children  alike!  There  is  nothing  that  com- _ 
pares  to  the  experience  of  walking  back  in  time  into  I 
an  early  american  campsite.  Grade  school  teachers,  1 
high  school  instructors,  youth  group  leaders  and  col¬ 
lege  professors  alike  should  all  seriously  consider 
taking  advantage  of  these  “hands  on”  learning  expe¬ 
riences.  It’s  one  thing  to  show  a  student  a  book...  it’s 
quite  another  to  show  that  student  a  real  live  person, 
clad  in  an  authentic  costume  of  the  past,  living  and 
interacting  in  a  historically  correct  setting.  Class-  - 
room  lectures  are  all  too  easily  forgotten...  field  trips  Ij 
live  on  in  the  mind  forever!  Make  a  lasting  impres- 1 
sion  on  your  children,  your  students  and  yourself...  — 
visit  a  living  history  event  this  summer!  | 

are  historically  correct.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  assure  quality  con¬ 
trol  and  that  the  entire  gathering  site  is  accurate  for  the  time  period  por¬ 
trayed. 

The  Old  Northwest  Territory  Primitive  Rendezvous  will  consist  of  a 
“rendezvous”  site  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  during 
the  years  of  aprox.  1800  - 1850.  Although  the  main  camp  will  not  be  open 
for  traffic  to  the  general  public,  there  will  be  plenty  for  visitors  to  see  along 
the  “Traders  row,”  which  is  open  to  the  public.  Visitors  will  be  treated 
to  visions  of  the  past;  authentic  tipis,  pre-civil  war  tents  and  an  amaz¬ 
ing  array  of  primitive  arts  and  crafts.  There  will  be  blacksmiths  pound¬ 
ing  out  their  wares,  fur  traders  selling  hides,  and  a  myriad  of  other  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  crafts-people  hard  at  work  displaying  their  art. 
Off  in  the  distance  you  might  hear  the  soft,  lyric  tones  of  a  dulcimer  or 
perhaps  the  heart-pounding  songs  of  the  bag-pipers.  The  air  will  be  filled 
with  the  delightful  smell  of  wood  smoke  and  food  cooking  over  open  fires. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  treat  of  all  will  be  seeing  the  costumes.  Each  par¬ 
ticipant  will  be  clad  in  an  outfit  carefully  crafted  to  be  as  authentic  as 
possible  for  the  character  they  are  portraying. 

Some  participants  will  be  dressed  in  captivatingly  elaborate  clothes 
of  the  day,  while  others  will  show  you  what  the  more“common  folk” 
wore.  Visitors  can  expect  to  see  reenactors  costumed  as  Plains  Indians, 


MountainMen, 

Voyageurs,  Trap¬ 
pers  and  Traders, 
just  to  name  a  few. 

Viewers  will  be 
treated  to  rare 
glimpses  into  the 
past;  fringed  and 
beaded  native 
American  “War 
shirts,”  authentic 
fur  hats  of  the 
Mountain  men, 
and  hauntingly 
beautiful  buckskin 
dresses  such  as 
those  worn  by  the 
native  American 
women. 

Many  of  the 
reenactors  will  of¬ 
fer  their  wares  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

Native  American 
jewelry,  leather 
goods,  glass  beads, 
and  other  works 
of  art  will  all  be 
available  for  the 
general  public  to 
purchase.  Some 
traders  will  have 
large  tents  and 
wooden  cases 
chock  full  of  goods 
while  others  will 
simply  display 
their  trade  goods 
the  way  the  na¬ 
tive  Americans 
did,  on  blankets, 

spread  upon  the  ground.  Many  reenactors  fund  their  living  history  pre¬ 
sentations  solely  through  the  profits  made  by  selling  their  items,  so  vis¬ 
itors  are  encouraged  to  support  those  presenters  accordingly. 

The'importance  of  our  past  is  evident.  Who  we  are  and  who  we  will  be 
is  intrinsically  bound  to  who  we  were.  We  spend  years  pounding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  history  into  our  youth.  We  prod  them  to  study,  study,  study. 
Living  history  is  a  huge  step  forward  in  that  educational  process.  Be¬ 
sides  being  acutely  fascinating,  living  history  offers  a  hands  on,  aesthetic 
appeal  that  can  be  found  in  no  textbook.  How  much  is  your  children’s  ed¬ 
ucation  worth?  How  much  is  your  personal  enlightenment  worth?  It’s 
surely  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  the  Old  Northwest  Territory 
Primitive  Rendezvous!  Hope  to  see  ya  there! 

For  more  information  on  the  rendezvous  please  contact: 

Terry  Harris,  8125  N.  State  Rd.  23  S.  Walkerton,  In.  46574 
Telephone  #  (219)  586-3577 

A  word  about  the  author:  Rob  Norris  has  been  a  fur-trade  era  trader  and 
reenactor,  writer,  costume  maker  and  lecturer  for  the  last  18  years.  Par¬ 
ties  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  past,  primitive  skills,  lectures 
or  instructional  workshops  should  contact  him  at  219-767-2975. 


Kenny  Koch  and  Rob  Norris  in  examples  of  primitive  garb, 
circa  1830.  -photo  by  Ronald  Budka 


Video  Watch...  PU INC  students  review  the  newest  video  releases  for  you! 
by  Rob  Norris 

Extreme  Measures 
Gene  Hackman  and  Hugh  Grant 

^wasn't*  ewsngoiM to  rent  this  film  because  I  don’t  like  Hugh  Grant.  "But,”  part  of  my  brain  said, “Gene  Hackman  is  one  of  Hollywood’s 
best  hell  make  this  movie  enjoyable.”  The  other  part  of  my  brain  quickly  replied  “Yeah,  but  he’s  not  good  enough  to  carry  a  simp  like  Hugh 
Grant!”  “O  K  ’  the  collective  of  my  brain  thought,  “Ill  just  find  something  else  to  rent.”  The  video  store  was  akin  to  a  huge  empty -  chasm, 
o-aninu  and  horribly  devoid  of  any  other  tapes,  (except  for  those  overviewed  “Recent  -but  not  new-  Releases  )  I  was  in  a  terrible  pickle,  I  so  f 
gaping  and  ho ’  y  '  ■  but  “regular”  TV  had  nothing  to  offer  me...  just  the  same  old  boring  garbage  I  d  already  seen  too 

many  times  Ever  so  reluctantly  I  plunked  my  $3.00  down  and  took  the  movie  home.  I  plugged  it  in  fully  determined  to  hate  it.  Even  my 
VGR^seemed  to  protest  as  it  swallowed  the  thing  up  and  began  to  screech  forward  through  the  credits  and  previews. 

VCK  seemed  to  protest  as  it  bwdi  u  s  f  .  .  interesting  even  captivating.  The  action  was  immediate  and  compelling, 

i  a  cSounding'mystery  That  mystery  is  what  kept  me  glued  tt,  the 

Seen  foTthe  rat of Se  m  o  vi  e  I  couWn’t  even  pause  the  VCR  to  go  pee.  Is  that  enough  said?  This  movie  is  a  “no  pee-er,  so  exciting  and 

compelling  that  you  can’t  it  fm  ^one  ,  must  grudgingly  admit,  pretty  effective  in  his 

rolS “you  woff“ belie^S the  filthy,  character  Lures  at  the  hands  of ...  Hackman.  This  one  is  worth  the 

I  three  bucks. 


HE  COMICS 


THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Voting  coalition 
5  ZsaZsa 
10  Med.  sch. 
subject 

14  Italian  currency 

1 5  Theatrical 
presentation 

16  Bright  star 

17  Steady 

18  Wilder  and 
Siskel 

19  Clip 

20  Distributes 
22  Fold 

24  Court  dividers 

25  Ache 

26  Armada 
28  Army  rank 

31  —  Farrow 

32  Happen  again 
34  Bird's  weapon 
36  Singing  voice 
38  Grades 

40  Roof  overhang 

41  Noblemen 

43  Takes  a  break 

45  Golfer’s  gadget 

46  Coach 
48  Change 

50  Pluto  or  auto 
end 

51  Elm  or  oak 

52  Stately  dance 
55  Treacherous 

situation 

59  Pedestal  figure 

60  Dwelling 

62  Faction 

63  —  trap  tor 

64  Ire 

65  Ireland 

66  European  river  * 

67  Pries 

68  Germ 
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49 
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DOWN 

1  Extorted  money 
from 

2  Exist 

3  Hershiser  of 
baseball 

4  Dog 

5  Ambitious  one 

6  Mimes 

7  Vereen  and 
Franklin 


8  Native  metal 

9  Scamp 

10  Feelers 

1 1  Asia's  mistress 

12  Rara  — 

13  Mild 

21  Swerve 
23  Melee 

25  Skin  openings 

26  Meat  cut 

27  Afterward 

28  Prettier 

29  Gladden 

30  Romeo,  e  g. 

31  Atlas  item 

33  Insertion  mark 
35  Wedding 

announcement 

word 

37  Prophetic 
39  Beginners 
42  Father 
44  Killed 

47  Patriot,  —  Hale 
49  Annoys 
51  "We're  off  —  the 
Wizard..." 


52  Feel  the  loss  of 

53  Thought 

54  Part  of  n.b. 

55  Embraces 


56  Grow  weary 

57  McClurg  of  TV 

58  Split 

61  Yoko  — 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Campus  Relations  Office.  For  convenience,  use  the  Inhouse  template  in 
e-mail,  sending  it  to  JOY.  Written  information  also  is  accepted.  In  general,  notices  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  activity  has  occurred. 


honors  and  awards 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director.  Student  Support  Services  and  EO/AA  Of¬ 
ficer,  received  the  Violet  Haas  Regional  Campus  Award  from  the  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  at  Purdue  University  in  a  ceremony  on  April  28.  On  April  8, 
she  was  elected;  vice  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Merrillville  School 
Building  Corp.  On  March  22-27,  she  was  in  Washington,  D.C.  attending  a  TRIO 
Leadership  Seminar,  two  seminars  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Associations,  and  a  meeting  of  the  NCEO  A  Annual  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Ms.  Gail  Helton,  director  of  Non-Credit  Continuing  Education,  was  elected 
1998  chair  of  the  Purdue  system-wide  Administrative/Professional  Staff  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee,  April  9  in  West  Lafayette. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  was  named  president  of  the  Porter  County 
Family  Counseling  organization. 

Prof.  Marleen  Kopp,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  is  co-recipient  of  a  re¬ 
search  grant  from  Sigma  Theta  Tau,  Mu  Omega  Chapter  (Honors  Society  Nurs¬ 
ing)  to  pursue  research  on  “Perceived  Death  Anxiety  Among  Adult  Hospice 
Patients.”  She  is  collaborating  with  Lynn  Miskovich-Riddle,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  nursing,  and  Gail  Wegner,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  both  of  Purdue 
Calumet. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  associate  Professor,  RHIT,  is  the  author  of 

"Food . For  Both  the  Body  and  Soul”  in  Hone  Care  Partners,  Vol  7,  No.  1,  the 

quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Northwest  Indiana. 


speaking  engagements 


Ms.  Jane  Sanders  Boyce,  part-time  instructor  of  composition,  spoke  on  “Using 
Poetry  as  Alternative  Assessment  in  Reading/Writing  Workshops”  at  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Teachers  of  Writing  mini-conference  on  “Centering  the  Curriculum  with 
Writing  and  Authentic  Assessment,”  April  19  in  Mishawaka. 

Judge  William  Boklund,  part-time  instructor  in  general  business,  spoke  on  “The 
Criminal  Mind”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Correctional  Association, 
April  1 1  in  Michigan  City.  He  also  gave  the  official  welcome  to  the  group. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Mr.  Robert  Jankowski,  BLS  student,  presented  a  paper,  “Great  Princes  of  the 
Renaissance”  at  the  5th  Annual  Undergraduate  Conference,  April  1 1-12  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Padberg,  assistant  professor  of  communication,  facilitated  a  drama 
workshop  on  “The  Modern  Acting  Methods  of  Konstantin  Stanislavky”  for  the 
Indiana  High  Schpol  Association  Drama  Regional  contest  held  at  Merrillville 
High  School  on  Jan.  1 8.  On  Jan.  23,  he  served  as  consultant  to  the  Gary  Schools 
for  the  City  Wide  Speech  Forum  held  at  Lew  Wallace  High  School  on  Jan.  23. 
On  April  22,  he  presented  three  lecture/demonstrations  on  “Medieval  Warfare 
and  the  Ail  of  Heraldry”  to  6th  graders  at  Pierce  Middle  School,  Merrillville. 

Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  of  general  business,  presented  a  workshop  on 
“Online  Investing  Using  the  Internet”  for  engineers  from  NIPSCO  and  other 
local  utilities,  April  9  in  Highland.  On  March  14,  he  presented  a  paper,  “Ethical 
Implications  of  Executive  Pay;  Why  the  Fuss?”  at  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Midwest  Business  Administration  Association  in  Chicago.  On  March  22,  he 
presented- a  workshop  on  “Online  Investing  for  Independent  Investors”  to  the 
Valparaiso  Chapter  of  the  PEO.  He  also  has  received  a  grant  from  the  Rhodes 
Consultation  to  present  a  paper  and  discuss  his  research  findings  on  church- 
related  colleges  at  the  Rhodes  Consultation  on  the  Future  of  the  Church-Related 
College. 


Mr.  Mahendra  Verma,  computer  technician,  attended  workshops  on  “Advanced 
Troubleshooting  for  the  Macintosh,  ”  Jan.  9-10,  and  “Troubleshooting  and  Fine- 
tuning  the  Networked  MAC”  on  April  23-25,  both  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Kozak,  director,  Computing  Center,  participated  in  the  “Statewide 
Network  Initiative”  at  I-HETS  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  7.  On  Feb.  13, 
he  attended  a  seminar  on  Cyberlaw  at  Indiana  University-Purdue  University  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  an  “Executive  Seminar”  Feb.  24-25  in  West  Lafayette.  On  March 
2-4,  he  attended  the  “Big  10+  Friends  IT  Managers  Conference”  in  West  Lafay¬ 
ette.  On  April  3-4,  he  attended  “Fair  Use,  Education,  and  Libraries;  A  Town 
Meeting  to  Examine  the  Conference  on  Fair  Use”  at  IUPUI.  He  also  attended  the 
regional  meeting  of  Computing  Center  directors,  April  10-11  in  West  Lafayette. 

Mr.  James  Weiss,  systems  consultant,  attended  a  workshop  on  “Router  Train¬ 
ing  at  I-HETS  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  10-11.  He  attended  training  in 
“HP  UX  System  Security”  on  March  16-18,  and  “HP  UX  10.x  System  &  Net¬ 
work  Administration  for  Experienced  UNIX  Administrators”  on  April  13-18,  both 
in  Naperville,  Ill. 

Ms.  Edith  Cagney,  interim  information  systems  manager,  attended  a  “Manage¬ 
ment  Skills  Seminar”  Feb.  10-11,  in  Merrillville.  On  April  6-13  and  April  27- 
May  2,  she  attended  CARS  Information  System  Training  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ms.  Brenda  Washington,  computer  operator,  attended  “Fundamentals  of  UNIX 
System”  training  Feb.  22-March  1  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  On  April  6- 1 1  she  attended  “HP 
UX  10.x  Systems  Administration  for  HP  9000”  training  in  Naperville,  Ill. 

Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager,  attended  a  “Management  Skills 
Seminar”  Feb.  10-11,  in  Merrillville. 

Mr.  Bradley  Case,  applications  programmer/analyst,  attended  “CARS  Informa¬ 
tion  System  Training”  April  4-1 1  and  April  27-May  2,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ms.  Judy  Davis,  director  of  Purchasing  and  General  Services,  participated  in  a 
“Town  Meeting”  sponsored  by  the  Educational  and  Institutional  Cooperative  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  March  27  in  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Francine  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and  su-  I 
pervision,  conducted  a  half-day  performance  appraisal  workshop  for  members  of 
the  Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March  22  in  Huntington,  Ind. 

Ms.  Chris  Hayes,  assistant  director  of  Purchasing  and  General  Services,  attended 
a  workshop  at  GTE  University  in  Ft.  Wayne  on  voice  and  data  communications 
technology,  including  management  of  voice  systems,  switched  services,  and  hard¬ 
ware  components,  on  April  17.  On  March  25,  she  attended  a  workshop  “Microsoft 
Select  Licensing”  at  West  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  presented  a  paper,  ‘“Rituals’  Foot¬ 
prints  Ankle-deep  in  Stone’:  The  Potency  and  Irrelevancy  of  Setting  in  the  Fan¬ 
tastic,”  at  the  1 8th  Annual  Conference  for  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts  in  Dania,  Fla. 
While  there,  he  also  presented  the  award  for  the  best  graduate  student  paper. 

Dr.  Joanne  Urschel,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  attended  the  5th  Annual 
Conference  on  Men’s  Lives,  Realities,  Images,  Promises,  March  21-23  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/Physics  Sec¬ 
tion,  presented  a  paper,  “Visible  Emission  Spectrum  of  Hg-Ga  Excimer”  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  and  the  Division  of  Atomic  Molecular  and  Optical  Physics,  April  18-21 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


etc. 


Dr.  Puma  Das,  associate  professor  of  physics,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dean  Price,  physics 
demonstration  assistant,  conducted  public  viewings  of  comet  Hale-Bopp  on  March 
30  and  April  1.  On  both  occasions,  viewers  also  had  a  good  telescopic  view  of 
Mars,  the  Pleiades  star  cluster,  and  the  Orion  nebula  through  telescopes  and 
binoculars. 

Dr.  David  Feikes,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  and  his  work  on  concep¬ 
tual  problem  solving  in  elementary  mathematics  was  featured  in  the  article,  Pur¬ 
due  Math  is  Shaping  Our  Elementary  Schools’  in  the  March  1997  issue  of  Class¬ 
room  Link,  the  newsletter  of  the  Michigan  City  Area  Schools. 


